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PREFACE. 



This volume owes its appearance in its present form 
chiefly to the suggestion of my respected friend the 
Publisher. The only part of it originally designed for 
publication, is that devoted to the religious state of Swit- 
zerland. Knowing the deep interest felt in this subject 
by multitudes in Britain, and feeling how much my own 
previous conceptions regarding it had been corrected 
and enlarged by the information I had collected on the 
spot, and in the society of individuals, many of whom 
can say with respect to the occurrences which of late 
have given so much interest to the ecclesiastical affairs 
cf their country, " quaeque ipse vidi et quorum pars 
magna fui;"' I thought that I might render some use- 
ful service, by communicating with the public what I 
had collected, and the conclusions to which I had been 
thereby led. After this part of the volume was ready 
for ike press, I was induced to add the rest, at the 
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suggestion of the friend referred to, who deemed that 
the narrative of my personal adventures might per- 
chance contribute some additional interest to the book. 

In preparing these Notes of my tour for the press, 
I have done little more than transcribe from letters 
and memoranda written whilst travelling. Let not the 
reader, therefore, look here for a display of research, 
or for curious disquisition. To attempt such has not 
been my ambition. If the reader is good-natured 
enough to pardon an author who presumes to address 
the public as he might the domestic circle, and if he be 
not too busy or too severe to tolerate a little gossip, I 
humbly offer these Notes to his notice. For those of 
a sterner temperament, I fear there is not much in this 
part of the volume to which I can invite their atten- 
tion. 

In the present day, when travelling is so easy and 
so common, and when universal Britain, as every body 
knows, is accustomed to take her aestival airing upon 
the continent, — spending her money in every change- 
house — startling, with her foreign speech and taurine 
manners, the natives of the most secluded 11 districts — 
unfurling her sail on every lake and stream, and 
leaving the print of her footsteps on peaks where only 
the eagle or the chamois have been wont to rest, 
what can be left for a writer who takes for his subject 
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one of the most frequently visited parts of this terra 
oakata, that shall not expose him to the charge of nar- 
rating a fifty-times repeated tale? Nothing, except the 
record of his own personal experiences and feelings 
whilst travelling through it. These may be sufficiently 
tame and common-place; still, they are At*, and nobody 
else's ; and on this ground he has a sort of title to nar- 
rate them to any who may be courteous enough to hear 
him. It is true, that being his, he might keep them to 
himself; but every one knows how much the pleasure 
of having seen any object of curiosity is enhanced by 
the satisfaction of describing what one has seen to others. 
Even philosophers have not been insensible to this 
attraction, for Cicero records with great applause the 
dictum of Archytas of Tarentum, who thought that 
even a tour among the stars would be a very poor treat, 
unless there was some chance of the traveller's getting 
down again to narrate to the world the wonders he had 
seen.* 

Besides Switzerland, to which this little volume is 
mainly devoted, I have added a few notices of some 
parts of Belgium, and of the religious condition of that 
deeply interesting country. 

* ** Si quia in coelum adscendisset, naturamque mundi, et pul- 
critudinem siderum perspexisset, insuavem illam admirationem ei 
fore; quae jucundissima fuisset, si aliquem cm narraret habuisset." 
-De Amicit. § 23. 
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In the Appendix, I have put together what informa- 
tion I could find respecting Jean-Baptiste Morelli, the 
advocate of Congregational principles among the French 
reformers, and the object of Beza's censure, and Cal- 
vin's severity. His name ought to be better known 
than it is, especially among those who hold the princi- 
ples for which he contended and suffered. 

If, in one sentence, I might state the lesson which 
the present condition of the Swiss appears to me most 
impressively to teach, I would say, in language bor- 
rowed from Plato, that too much liberty tends to too 
much bondage, both to the individual and the State. 

f H oLyotv iXfi/4fg/« iOiKev ovk etg &KKo rt vj etg oiyuu 
hovXeiotv piT ot,$oLKkuv teal ihiarv) xctl vo'kii. — Plato. 

Edinburgh, 24th August, 1846. 
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CHAPTEEI. 

SWITZERLAND, Ho! — STRASBUBG BASLE. 

The country which is the subject of the present 
volume, may be justly regarded as, on many grounds, 
one of the most interesting in Europe. Nowhere does 
nature present a more imposing and attractive aspect 
than in Switzerland: her huge mountain ranges — her 
picturesque cities and villages — her fertile and verdant 
plains — her beautiful lakes — and the wonderful com- 
bination which she everywhere presents of the most 
different forms of scenery, have drawn to her the 
enthusiastic admiration of travellers and poets in all 
ages, and from all countries. The character also which 
her population has maintained from the earliest dawn of 
her history — as, with few exceptions, simple and indus- 
trious in peace, undaunted in war, and imbued with 
an unquenchable love of liberty — has secured for her a 
place in the heart of the philanthropist and tho patriot, 
second to that of no other nation on the European conti- 
nent. The historical associations, moreover, connected 

B 
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with almost every part of her territory, are such as the 
story of no other country can surpass in interest and 
romantic glory. And in the bosom of the Christian, 
whatever be the section of the church to which he may 
belong, the country where Zwingle and Calvin, Farel 
and Viret, (Ecolampadius and Erasmus, wrote and 
laboured, cannot fail to awaken emotions of the liveliest 
interest. 

For myself, I can hardly say that I remember a time 
when Switzerland was not with me an object of interest. 
The story of the heroic Tell took possession of my mind 
in early childhood, and from that time onward I have 
been in the habit of regaling my imagination, and stor- 
ing my memory, from all sorts of sources, with whatever 
I could find relating to Swiss scenery, the Swiss people, 
or the history of their land. It was, therefore, with no 
common sense of pleasure, that after a fatiguing and 
hasty journey through Belgium and up the Rhine, with 
the scenery of which I was already familiar, I found 
myself, on the evening of the 2d of August last, in the 
ancient city of Strasburg, and within five hours of the 
confines of Switzerland. 

Strasburg is a place replete with interest, and should 
not be hastily passed through, even by the traveller 
whose chief interest is associated with an ulterior object. 
Were it for nothing else, the place where John of Guten- 
berg discovered and matured his grand idea, and made 
his first attempts to reduce it to practice, by printing 
from metal types, deserves from every man who owes 
any thing to books, the homage of a respectful visit. 
That man also must make little pretension to taste 
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who can content himself with a mere hurried glance at 
that miracle of architectural skill, the cathedral of 
Strasburg, with its curious and almost coquettish veil 
of pillars and net-work, and its tower shooting up to a 
height not yet reached by any other work of man, yet 
in its graceful proportions and gossamer tracery, looking 
almost fragile — a true poem, a sparkling lyric in stone, 
(if I may be forgiven the expression.) The exquisite 
sculpture also on the tomb of Marshal Saxe, in the 
church of St. Thomas, demands a deliberate visit, and 
will repay it; in device and in execution it is evidently 
a master-piece, however one may be disposed to cavil 
at some of the details, and especially at some of the 
adjuncts — the capsized lion, and the confounded leopard, 
for instance. The fortifications also of Strasburg are 
said to be worthy of notice, as in their kind pre-eminent; 
but of these, as well as of the far-famed pdtis de foies 
gras, for which Strasburg is also noted, I say nothing, 
as belonging to a department in which I am not suffi- 
ciently skilled to be either an interested advocate or a 
competent judge. The statue of old Gutenberg awakened 
more of my enthusiasm than that of Kleber, and I found 
no greater treat in Strasburg than that of strolling 
through the narrow streets and admiring the fantastic 
architecture which everywhere in the olden part of the 
city meets the eye, and gazing at the stiff and solemn 
forms of the storks perched upon the summits of the 
high roofs, and when seen against the sky at evening, 
looking like unearthly sentinels placed to give tidings of 
coming danger to the inmates. To me these seemed 
objects of deeper interest than all the c\xr\osvt\^ 'qjVn&i 
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the scarps and counterscarps, the ravelines and fosses, 
of Vauban could unfold. 

The day following my arrival at Strasburg was 
Sunday. After breakfast, I entered for a little the 
cathedral, where they were celebrating the mass; from 
the great retinue of priests in attendance upon the 
officiating dignitary, I inferred that the latter was 
probably the bishop himself. He was gorgeously 
dressed, and so were several other priests near him, 
but the greater part were in plain dresses, and seemed 
to have no duty assigned to them but that of moving, 
somewhat after the manner, I suppose, of the chorus on 
the ancient Greek theatre, in a measured step, and with 
a solemn chaunt, from side to side before the high altar. 
After mass, a priest ascended the pulpit, and the 
people gathered their chairs around to listen to him. 
He addressed them in French — which is, par excellence^ 
the language of the Romanists in Strasburg, that of the 
Protestants being the German — but my time would not 
admit of my remaining long enough to hear what he 
had to say. The attendance was good, but at least 
five-sixths of those present were females. 

From the cathedral I hastened to the Reformed 
Church; which, however, in consequence of taking a 
wrong road, I did not reach till service had commenced. 
On my arrival, I made another blunder through ignor- 
ance ; I entered by the door appropriated to the ladies, 
and placed myself (very much, I fear, to the scandal of 
some of the straiter worshippers,) in a pew, the door of 
which stood invitingly open, in the very midst of the 
seats occupied only by the gentler sex. I saw something 
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'was wrong, bat being so little accustomed to this 
barbarous custom of dividing the sexes in the house of 
God, it did not occur to me that any thing else than 
my late entrance had drawn upon me the strange looks, 
and excited around me the suppressed smiles of which 
I could not but be conscious. At length I perceived 
how completely I was " alone in my glory," so far as 
my own sex was concerned, a few bearded members of 
which sat by themselves in a very comfortless part of 
the church; but whilst I felt that I was an intruder, I 
felt, also, that it was too late to alter my position 
without rendering myself still more ridiculous, and, con- 
sequently, I resolutely kept my place till the close of 
the service. 

At the end of the devotional exercises, instead of the 
sermon, I found that the ordination of a young minister 
was to be the engagement of the morning. This was 
conducted in the following manner: — The officiating 
clergyman descended from the pulpit, and took his place 
at a table below it; before him stood the young 
minister, supported on each side by a clergyman in full 
canonicals. The president then read to the candidate 
for ordination a long charge upon the duties and 
responsibilities of the pastoral office, which contained, 
so far as I was able to understand it, many just and 
serious exhortations, but on the whole, appeared to me 
common-place, and very dry and cold. A brief reply 
from the candidate followed, which was conceived in 
a modest and devout tone, and uttered with much 
apparent earnestness. When he had concluded, the 
three ministers placed their hands upon his head, and 
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the officiating minister offered up a short prayer, after 
which the congregation joined in a hymn — the only 
part of the service in which, as far as I could judge, 
they appeared to take the slightest interest — and with 
prayer and the benediction the whole were dismissed. 
I was interested in haying an opportunity of observing 
this ceremonial in the French Reformed Church; I was 
gratified to find it so simple ; but it might have been 
more feryent, and, to the congregation generally, more 
edifying. To them not one word was addressed from 
beginning to end. Here the service was entirely in 
German. 

After sermon, I found my way to the house of M. 
Charles Cuvier, professor of Belles Lettres in the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg. By him I was received with the 
greatest cordiality. He is a nephew, I believe, of the 
illustrious Cuvier, and enjoys a high reputation, not 
only as a scholar, but for the possession, in no mean 
degree, of that philosophic sagacity which so remarkably 
distinguished his great relative. Though occupying a 
literary chair in the University, he is a minister of the 
French church, and his heart is fully set in him to do 
good by the preaching of the gospel. For this purpose, 
he has opened a place behind his own house, which he 
has fitted up as an oratoire ; and here he spends the 
greater part of the Sabbath in public religious exercises. 
In the morning he has a school for the spiritual instruc- 
tion of the young; and at five o'clock in the afternoon he 
preaches. He has no church or regular charge, nor is 
he in any way recognised in his ministerial capacity by 
the State. " I cannot," said he to me, " baptize, or 
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dispense the Lord's Supper, or marry, but I am free to 
preach, and am responsible to no earthly authority in 
this matter; so that you see," added he, smiling, " I 
am a minister of the Free Church in the best sense of 
the term." As he is a man of great eloquence, his 
congregation is usually large, and the influence he exerts, 
especially over a large body of the young, is very 
considerable. In conversation, I was struck with his 
resemblance to the great pulpit orator of our own country, 
Dr. Chalmers. In person, he is less than Dr. C, but 
the contour of his head, and the expression of his eye, 
forcibly reminded me of the Doctor; whilst, like him, 
Cuvier is full of earnestness, a man of lofty thought and 
vehement impulse, and combining great vigour and 
energy of mind with singular simplicity and the most 
perfect absence of all affectation. I much regret not 
having heard him preach, but on the Sabbath I spent 
at Strasburg, the afternoon service at the oratoire was 
devoted to the holding of the annual meeting of a 
Society instituted by Professor Cuvier, and in which he 
takes a deep interest. The object of this Society, 
which bears the name of " Soci6te* des Amis des 
Pauvres," is somewhat analogous to that of our Desti- 
tute Sick Societies.* It arose out of a suggestion of 
M. Cuvier to some young men who were in the habit of 
meeting at his house for religious exercises, and whose 
energies he was anxious to draw out in some useful 
direction. It has now existed for about six years, and 

* It is thus expressed in the rules of the Society " La Soc&te' a 
pour but de soulager les misdres physiques et morales des pauvres, 
par tous les moyens conformes a la sainte parole de Dieu," 
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has advanced slowly but steadily. Some pleasing 
instances of conversion have occurred in connexion with 
the labours of its promoters among the sick poor.* 

The meeting of this Society, at which I was present, 
was well attended, and the proceedings appeared to 
excite considerable interest. After a brief address by 
M, Cuvier on the duty and usefulness of christian 
beneficence, the Report for the last year was read by 
a young gentleman who is secretary of the Society, 
and then an address was delivered in German by one 
of the directors. Between these exercises, hymns were 
sung, and the whole was concluded by a short prayer. 

I cannot say that I felt quite satisfied at the close of 
the day with the manner in which I had spent it. I 
felt it strange, that of three places of worship I had 
visited, the only one in which a sermon had been 

* From the Report for 1844, 1 select the following :— " We have 
been much interested with the case of a boy who had been a 
servant in a gentleman's family. He was in extreme misery, 
languishing on a bed of suffering, and destitute of the one thing 
needful for the soul. His disorder becoming worse, he was carried 
to the hospital; and it was whilst there that he felt his urgent need 
of spiritual succour. One of our brethren visited him, and spoke 
to him of the things which concern our peace— our salvation. A 
little while after, he left the hospital, and went to live with his 
friends. There he was visited regularly, and soon after, the poor 
sufferer, longing after the pure and unmixed gospel, which he had 
not before that time learned, received the peace of God in his 
heart; his soul was healed; and though his body continued to 
perish day by day, yet his spiritual consolation went on increasing. 
At length, after long suffering, he slept in the Lord with inex- 
pressible joy. The last words that fell from his lips were these: — 
' I desire to be unhoused that I may be with Christ, which will be 
far better.' " 
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provided for the people was a Koman Catholic 
Cathedral, whilst, in the Protestant places, the time 
should have been occupied in exercises, which, however 
important in themselves, were not the most adapted to 
the purposes for which the Lord's day is observed in 
the christian church. I believe, however, that amongst 
the Protestants in Strasburg there is much real piety 
and life; and this I rejoice to add, that I never saw 
the Sabbath better observed outwardly in any French, 
town than it is at Strasburg : throughout the day, all 
the shops, with the exception of those of some tobacco- 
nists and confectioners, and those kept by Jews, were 
closed. In the evening, it is true, there was abundant 
promenading and gaiety in the streets, and, at a later 
hour, plentiful indications that the state of morals at 
Strasburg is not the most elevated; but bating these, 
the preponderance is still in favour of the religious 
superiority of this place to most others in the kingdom 
of which it forms a part. The religious institutions 
also are numerous and well conducted, especially the 
Bible Society. 

I left Strasburg by railway, for Basle, about noon, on 
the 5th of August. The route between these two towns 
lies through the level plains which stretch between the 
Rhine and the picturesque range of the Yosges. The 
surrounding country is fertile and well cultivated; and 
as we passed along, the fields were occupied by the 
peasantry, actively engaged in the work of the harvest. 
The grain is cut here by the scythe ; after it has lain a 
short time exposed to the rays of the sun, it is collected 
into bundles, and then immediately carted fcrca. \tafc 
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field. Is not this a better plan than that commonly 
followed in this country, especially in the northern part 
of it, where the grain, by being left in stooks upon the 
field for so long a time, is exposed to the risk of being 
injured by rain? A great part of the field-work is per- 
formed by females, whose picturesque costume added 
much to the interest of the scene. They have a very 
useful species of head-covering in the shape of a round 
.bonnet with a large border, which they adjust sometimes 
on one side, sometimes on the other, sometimes horizon- 
tally, sometimes vertically, so as always to shelter 
their head, neck, and shoulders, from the direct rays of 
the sun. In the costume of the men, I noticed nothing 
peculiar, unless the high-peaked Alsatian hat be con- 
sidered such. 

On our arrival at the railway terminus near Basle, 
we were alarmed by the intelligence that the city was in 
a state of revolution. This was any thing but agreeable 
intelligence. To British ears, the word " revolution" has 
an appalling sound; it conjures up scenes of confusion, 
strife, and bloodshed; and is associated with the memory 
of events which, even at the best, can be regarded in 
no other light than as the tremendous price which 
nations that have submitted to tyranny must some- 
times pay for freedom. It will not be wondered at, 
that some hesitation was felt by us tourists to enter the 
city after the information we had received; for, however 
peaceable and friendly our intentions might be towards 
all parties, in the dangerous logic of battle no man can 
hold himself safe against the undiscerning arguments 
which fly on every side, and which complete their des- 
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tined course as readily through the person of the inno- 
cent on-looker, as of the truculent combatant. After a 
little inquiry, however, we found the intelligence change 
tenses, and assume the aoristic shape: " There was a 
revolution, but it is over, at least in the meantime." 
This, coupled with the very cogent consideration, that, 
if we did not go into Basle, we must bivouac for the 
night in the fields, determined us to incur the risk. To 
our agreeable surprise, we found the town in a state of 
perfect peace and order; and were pleased to discover 
that in Switzerland, "revolution" frequently means 
nothing more than what the French call an emeute, and 
what in Britain is vulgarly called a row. The cause, 
as I learned afterwards, was this. There is in Basle a 
certain Dr. Brenner who edits a journal, the politics of 
which are extremely radical. This Dr. Brenner, it 
seems, is a great thorn in the side of the authorities of 
Basle — a sort of small O'Connell in his way, who is 
perpetually getting up a condition-of-Basle question, 
and instigating the populace to bellow for justice to 
Bade. This has made him, as may be supposed, no 
favourite in the eyes of the sedate magistracy of this 
city; and of late he had been indulging in personal 
assaults upon individuals in the Government, which had 
not certainly tended to propitiate them toward him. In 
his paper of the week preceding my arrival, a grossly 
insulting attack upon the burgomaster had been inserted, 
which had so stirred the worthy magistrate's choler, 
that he sent forthwith, apprehended Dr. Brenner, and 
lodged him in prison. Of the legality of such a pro- 
ceeding, there is considerable doiibt •, an& to \taa y^' 
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lace it appeared in the light of an act of gross tyranny, 
which it did not behove their republican spirit to brook. 
It happened also that Dr. Brenner held a captain's 
commission in one of the artillery regiments of the Can- 
ton; for in Switzerland, as in America, the civil and 
military functions are not kept very studiously distinct; 
and his troop, feeling their honour tarnished by the 
imprisonment of their officer, sympathised with the tide 
of popular feeling, and prepared to vindicate the rights of 
their corps. Unfortunately, the 5th of August had been 
fixed on for a general review of the troops, and it was 
arranged between the soldiers of Dr. Brenner's regiment 
and the populace, that on that day they would liberate 
him from his imprisonment. Accordingly, on reaching the 
ground where the review was appointed to take place, 
Dr. Brenner's troop demanded their officer, and refused 
to obey orders until their demand had been complied 
with. This occasioned some confusion; and the magis- 
trates deeming it best, under the circumstances, to put 
off the review, desired the soldiers to return to their 
quarters. The insurgents, however, were not to be 
so baulked; and accordingly they moved from the field, 
accompanied by numbers of the town's people, and a 
multitude from the Campagne, for the purpose of 
breaking open the prison, and setting Dr. Brenner free. 
To this the magistrates saw it prudent to offer no 
resistance; and thus the whole affair ended in the 
noisy liberation of the incarcerated Doctor, who so 
marvellously unites in his own person the functions of 
Captain Sword and Captain Pen. He was conducted 
in triumph to his own house by the military, while the 
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mob refreshed themselves by surrounding the house of 
the terrified burgomaster, and stating at considerable 
length, and in not the selectest language, their general 
opinion of his character and conduct. By the time 
we reached the town the whole was over, nor was there 
any thing that would have indicated that the slightest 
disturbance had occurred, except, perhaps, that there 
was a greater number than usual of persons on the 
streets, and that some young enthusiasts chose to give 
vent to their emotions by singing songs under the 
windows of the hotel where I slept, till a late hour. 
I confess I was rather tired of their music; but at 
length they struck up our national air, to what words 
I know not, and with a vigorous attempt at three 
cheers they dispersed. 

There is not much in Basle to detain the mere 
tourist. When he has surveyed its narrow and crooked 
streets — ascended the steep which is crowned by its 
heavy and ungraceful minster — admired the Rhine, 
rolling its bright blue waters below — visited the public 
library and Holbein's gallery — looked into the Rath- 
haus, and taken a stroll round the environs, he has 
exhausted all of interest that Basle has to offer for 
him. But to those who have time and inclination to 
examine the literary and religious institutions of the 
city, it has much calculated to attract and to please. 
During the few days I spent there I did not find any 
lack of occupation, though the season being that of the 
recess, I missed seeing several of the men whom I was 
anxious to visit, as well as the opportunity of witnessing 
the practical working of some of the insiiiutLoaa. 
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To every one who makes the slightest pretensions 
to scholarship, or is imbued with any love of science, 
the University of Basle cannot fail to be an object of 
interest. The place where Erasmus, Beatus Rhenanus, 
Grynaeus, Sebastian Munster, and their associates and 
successors, opened the fountains of ancient learning, 
disseminated a taste for exact and elegant scholarship, 
and laid broad and deep the foundations on which the 
stately edifice of modern European literature chiefly 
rests, cannot be visited without strong emotion by 
every scholar, however humble his own attainments. 
Here too, also, in later times, the philosophic Euler 
and the acute Bernouillis presided in the school of 
science, and prosecuted those exquisite processes which 
have secured for them so lofty a place in the temple of 
fame. At present the University maintains, if not 
its ancient pre-eminence, at least a highly respectable 
place among the learned institutions of Europe. In 
the theological department it boasts the names of 
De Wette, Hagenbach, and Xyro, — the first, alas! 
almost as noted for his hostility to evangelical truth 
as he is for his prodigious learning, critical acumen, 
and valuable services to the cause of biblical interpre- 
tation.* The other two are younger men, — Hagen- 
bach is chiefly known as a writer on church history; 
while Xyro has principally devoted himself to exegesis. 

In the cloisters behind the minster most of the 
former notables of Basle lie interred. It is open to 
the public; and as during my stay in Basle the weather 

* De Wette's translation of the Scriptures is allowed by all com- 
petent judges to be on the whole the best extant in any language. 
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was very wet, I frequently betook myself thither when 
I wanted a quiet and meditative stroll. Excepting the 
inscriptions on a few of the tombs, I did not discover 
in it any object of peculiar interest; but the place was 
sheltered and solitary, and besides, it was classic 
ground. Here Erasmus was wont to walk in medi- 
tative solitude, or surrounded by a chorus of congenial 
spirits, with whom he indulged in sportive colloquy, or 
in earnest and high-seasoned debate. Here, too, 
(Ecolampadius delighted to study, than whom, I know 
not that any of the Reformers bears a more spotless 
and honourable name. And here too have many 
besides, of great mind and stout heart, in the days that 
are gone, pondered, and conversed, and prayed. It is 
a place where high thoughts and firm purposes might 
well be born and fostered. Dimly lighted, — seldom fire- 
frequented, — with no sounds penetrating it save the 
monotonous rushing of the impetuous Rhine, heard 
from a distance, or the solemn caw of the steeple- 
haunting rook, — and tenanted only by the remains and 
the monuments of the dead, it is a place from which 
the giddy and the profane will flee, but where those who 
have learned to commune with their own hearts and 
with God, will find it pleasant and profitable to resort. 
Near to the minster, is the house inhabited by 
(Ecolampadius, and in which he died. It is now occu- 
pied by my excellent friend the Rev. J. Linder, Archi- 
diaconus of Basle, whose acquaintance I had the happi- 
ness to make, and to whose kindness I am under many 
obligations, both for pleasure enjoyed and information 
received" The room in which he studies, is tiaafc m\^sA 
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by tradition as the death-room of the Reformer. Oppo- 
site the door of entrance to this room are two windows, 
on the left hand the wall is pierced by a door, on the 
right the wall is unbroken from end to end. Against 
this latter wall, I judge, was placed the couch of 
(Ecolampadius; and at these windows entered those 
morning rays amid which his spirit passed away. It is 
a brave and hallowed story that of the death-bed scene 
of (Ecolampadius! As night gathered, and the rumour 
spread that the Reformer would not live till the morning, 
the ministers of Basle, to the number of ten, hastened to 
his presence. Already on a former occasion he had 
given them his dying charge, beseeching them to be 
men of light and men of love; now he said but little, as 
he desired to remain calm and still. " Do you bring 
any tidings?" exclaimed he to a person of rank who 
entered the room; the answer was in the negative. 
A feeling of self-reproach seemed to cross his mind for 
asking such a question at such a moment, and he said 
hastily, " But I — I shall soon be with my Lord." By and 
bye, one asked him whether the light of the lamp did 
not annoy him ; laying his hand onhis heart, he exclaimed, 
" Here, here is where I have enough of light." At length 
the day began to dawn ; in a feeble voice he chaunted 
the 51st psalm; and then heaving a sigh he said, " Lord 
Jesus come to my help." He spoke no more ; but quietly 
breathed his last. The sun now poured his rays into the 
chamber, but they fell on that inanimate corpse, and on 
the pale and weeping friends who, with uplifted hands, 
were kneeling around his couch.* 
* See Bachat Hist, de la Reformation de la Suisse. T. iii. p. 488. 
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Does it not seem striking that one who, answerable 
to his name,* had been such " a bright and shining 
light" in the world, should, in the last words he ad- 
dressed to his fellow-men, have spoken so firmly and 
joyously of that light which was within him — a light 
in which thousands had rejoiced to walk, and which 
calumny has not been able to darken, nor death itself 
to extinguish! Striking too, that one whose life had 
been a long and earnest protest against darkness, should 
thus wait for the morning light ere he passed away to 
be for ever with Him who dwelleth in light, and in 
whom there is no darkness at all ! 

Among the modern institutions of Basle, one of the 
most interesting, in a religious point of view, is the 
Mission Seminary, for the education of pious young 
men who have devoted themselves to the service of the 
gospel among the heathen. Of this institution, I extract 
the following account from a series of papers contributed 
by my excellent friend, the Rev. Dr. Paterson of Edin- 
burgh, to the Scottish Congregational Magazine, under 
the title of "Letters from the Continent. ,, "This," 
flays he, "is the most flourishing missionary school, 
perhaps, in the world. . . The course of education 
lasts five years. They are taught the learned lan- 
guages, Arabic and Syriac, philosophy, the critical study 
of the Old and New Testaments, and systematic 
theology. In short, the course is as complete as it is 
possible to make it in the time allotted to their studies. 

* Haus-schein — House-light, which after the fashion of his day, 
was grecised into CEcolampadius. 
C 
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The students employ themselves in cultivating the 
mission garden, in making articles of furniture for their 
use, and in keeping the mission-house in repair, &c. 
all which tends greatly to the preservation and promo- 
tion of their health. . . The whole expenditure for 
the education and board and clothing of their forty-one 
young men last year, (1835-6,) amounted to 28,000 
Swiss francs, or about £1600, almost £39 for each; a 
very small sum, when it is considered that three of the 
Professors are salaried, and private teachers are paid 
for giving instruction in English, &c. A part of the 
students' clothing is furnished gratuitously; the good 
people in Wurtemburg supply the linen for their shirts, 
and the ladies of Basle make them. There is a ladies' 
committee connected with the mission-house, who take 
charge of this, and of every thing concerning the comfort 
of the young men. . . The usual number of students 
is fifty, of whom ten are sent out annually. The insti- 
tution is under an engagement to furnish four every 
year to the Church [of England] Missionary Society."* 
At the time this was written, the Institution was pre- 
sided over by the excellent and learned Dr. Blumhardt. 
He is since dead, but his place is worthily filled by Dr. 
Hoffmann, author of several valuable works on theology. 
The country around Basle is pleasing; and there are 
in the environs many agreeable walks between hedge- 
rows full of wild flowers, some of which are very pretty, 
while others fill the air with a pleasing fragrance. The 
wetness of the weather during my stay there, at this 

* Scott. Cong. Mag. vol. ii. p. 375. 
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time, prevented my enjoying much in this way. One 
afternoon, however, I had an extensive and refreshing 
stroll; on my return from which, as I was approaching 
one of the gates of the city, I saw a churchyard, into 
which I turned, attracted by the somewhat singular 
appearance it presented. Instead of grave-stones or 
monuments, (with the exception of a few monuments to 
persons of note, among which I observed that erected 
to the memory of the excellent Blumhardt, late Prin- 
cipal of the Mission Seminary,) it presented to the view 
a multitude of upright iron rods, each supporting the 
figure of an open book, on which are inscribed the name, 
&c. of the deceased, followed by a verse of scripture, or 
a few lines in verse. Some departures there are from 
this ungraceful and monotonous fashion, but they are 
very few. Among these I was struck with one little 
monument, to the memory of an infant. It consisted 
of a short square pillar, on the top of which was a spiral 
wire supporting the figure of a butterfly with outspread 
wings. Thus placed, the butterfly moved, and, as it 
were, fluttered with every breeze. As the butterfly 
was the ancient emblem of the soul, (Psyche,) this 
fanciful device recalled to my recollection Blair's lines 
on the grave: — 

"Body and soul must part: 
Fond couple ! linked more close than wedded pair, 
This wings tis way to its Almighty source, 
The witness of its actions, now its judge; 
That drops into the dark and noisome grave, 
Like a disabled pitcher of no use." 

On the square pillar were inscribed some lines, the 
simplicity of which deeply affected me, (perhaps because 
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I too had stood by the grave of a darling babe — " my 
first propine to heaven," as good old James Melville has 
it.*) These, along with some others which I found on 
a grave close by, I transcribed, and on my return to my 
hotel, amused myself by turning them into English, 
endeavouring to preserve the metre, and as much as 
possible the simplicity of the original. I subjoin both 
the originals and the versions : — 

I. 

Zieh, zarter Liebling, ziehe hin, 

Wo Engel dich umschweben; 
Dein Heiland will dir zum gewinn 

Nun eine Krone geben: 
Es fiihret dich dein kurzer lauf, 
Zum langen Herrlichkeit hinauf. 

Haste, darling babe, ascend the skies; 

There angels shall receive thee; 
And there thy Saviour for a prize 

A golden crown shall give thee: 
Brief was thy course below, yet this 
Hath borne thee to unending bliss. 

II. 

Befreit von schmerz und miihe 
Gehst du von uns so friihe 

Du vielgeliebstes kind. 
Dein Schopfer heisst dich schlafen 
And wohnen nun bei Jesu schaafen 

Die ewig wohl versorget sind. 

Now freed from pain and grieving, 
Thy friends thus early leaving, 
Child of our fondest love, 



* Melville's Autobiography and Diary, published by the Wodrow 
Society, p. 270. 
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Thy Maker bids thee slumber 
Amid the love-encircled number 
Of Jesus' folded lambs above. 

It is true the harp-tone of the poet is not here; but 
is there not a heart-note struck, to which the feelings of 
those who have tasted kindred sorrows will vibrate in 
sympathy? 



CHAPTEfi H. 



NEUtfCHATEL — LAUSANNE. 



After a pleasant sojourn of nearly three days in 
Basle, I took my departure, by the diligence, for Neuf- 
chatel, on the afternoon of the 7th of August. Before 
we started, the weather had begun to improve, and we 
had not proceeded far on our journey when the clouds 
completely cleared away, and the sun broke out in all 
his glory. My companions were two Swiss ladies and a 
young Oxonian, whom I found a very agreeable, as well 
as intelligent companion; the tenants of the cabriolet and 
other parts of the huge conveyance I did not make out. 
The road for many miles out of Basle was picturesque 
and striking; hill and dale, cultivated fields and dark 
forests, rocks and streams, lent variety and impressive- 
ness to the scenery. As the road passes through the 
Minister Thai, or Val du Moutier, I had promised 
myself the delight of surveying, under favourable aus- 
pices, this romantic pass — one of the natural wonders 
of Switzerland. But, alas ! I had calculated without 
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due regard to the manners and customs of diligence 
travelling in this part of the world. Just as we were 
approaching the confines of the valley, with three good 
hours of day-light before us, the diligence stopped at a 
stupid country town for supper, and did not resume its 
course for two mortal hours. I never spent two 
hours more wearisomely. As I never sup when intend- 
ing to travel during the night, I could not occupy 
myself, as the majority of my fellow travellers did, 
with much apparent gusto, at the table d'hdte of the 
miserable inn at which we stopped. How else to pass 
the time I knew not. The proprietor of a rival estab- 
lishment seeing the Oxonian and myself hovering dis- 
consolately around the horseless diligence, seized the 
golden opportunity of entreating us, in most execrable 
English, to visit his hotel, where we should find coffee 
or any thing else we wished, " provided at us in the 
manner most English ;" but a single peep into his dirty, 
greasy room was rather more than enough for both of 
us. We next strolled into the church, where an old 
priest was feebly conducting the vesper service for an 
audience consisting of one old man, four or five women, 
a bevy of children, and a manifest natural, (as they call 
them in Scotland,) but who was not so much of a fool 
as to lose the opportunity of making his bow to the 
strangers, and soliciting some geld. A little time was 
got through by reading the various proclamations pasted 
upon the gates of the town, containing intimations of 
the will and pleasure of their Lordships the Government 
of Berne (in which Canton the place is,) concerning 
sundry matters. And here we felt that it was imuoar 
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sible sufficiently to admire the paternal care exercised by 
that government over its subjects, when we found that 
one of these proclamations, officially given under the 
Great Seal, contained minute instructions to the com* 
munity as to the best means of protecting their fields and 
their persons from the ravages of grubs, mosquitoes, and 
fleas. But after all these expedients were exhausted, a 
long weary waiting-time remained, during which we had 
nothing to do, but to watch the descending sun and 
the gathering shades, and to anticipate the pleasure of 
travelling through the most splendid scenery of Swit- 
zerland in the dark ! 

It would have been idle to complain of this detention, 
annoying as it was. No German or German-Swiss can 
progress without his supper; and had the conductor or 
proprietors of the diligence, for the sake of obliging two 
staring, sight-seeing " Anglois," attempted to abbreviate 
the " Mahlzeit" on which the other passengers, in taking 
their places, had duly calculated, there would doubtless 
have been a "revolution," and that of the kind which 
a great authority assures us is the worst kind of all— t 
" a revolution of the belly." And here I may remark, 
that in general the part of the arrangements in diligence 
travelling with which one has least reason to quarrel, is 
that respecting the taking of refreshments by the road. 
If one is to stop for food at all, commend me to the place 
which allows one time for calmly and comfortably settling 
so important an affair, in preference to the disgusting 
voracity with which, in England, a coach breakfast or 
dinner must perforce be swallowed. For one, of course, 
who is in a desperate hurry, this deliberate mode of living 
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by the road will not do; but what business have men in 
a desperate hurry to travel on the continent? " Hurry," 
like "comfort,'' is a genuinely English word, expressive 
of a thing specially British. Germans have never yet 
learned that " time is money." They possess not the 
slightest idea that it is of the least moment, suppose you 
get safely to your journey's end, whether you get there 
at the hour you counted on, or two hours behind it. 
Speak to them of the economy of time, and they will 
stare at you as if you discoursed of being sparing in the 
use of the atmosphere or of the sun's light. For the 
sake of an additional thaler, a Kutscher will apply his 
whip to his horses, instead of cracking it in the air, and 
persuade them into a distant resemblance to a galopp ; 
(they have had to borrow the word from us;) but he 
thinks in his heart that your additional thaler is the 
only wise part of the whole proceeding. 

At length having taken in ballast, we got under weigh. 
Luckily the night was clear and the moon bright, so 
that I did not miss altogether the anticipated treat. We 
could distinctly enough perceive the romantic and vary- 
ing character of the scenery — at one time the rugged 
barrier of rock rising on each side of the road, and in 
many places almost overhanging it, with the brattling 
stream that dashed along its base on one side, and 
the spectre-like figures of the pines that shot up out - 
of crevices, and caught upon their branches a silvery hue 
from the pale moon-beams; at another, the open meadow 
embosomed in hills wooded to the top, with its cottages, 
fields, and gardens. We saw enough, certainly, to 
make us ardently wish to have seen more, for &q\jX&\ss»> 
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much of the beauty of the scene was necessarily hid from 
the view. 

The diligence travelled at a good rate during the 
night. We reached Bienne where we changed into 
another conveyance about half-past four in the morning, 
and arrived at Neufchatel about eight. 

As soon as I had breakfasted, I sallied forth, bent on 
ascending the Chaumont, the hill on the lowest slope of 
which Neufchatel is built, and impatient to gaze for the 
first time upon the Alps. I had not, however, ascended 
far, till I saw that from the state of the atmosphere it 
was not likely that I should be able to obtain the view 
I desired. On consulting a peasant who was descend- 
ing, he assured me that Mount Blanc, and all the 
higher mountains were completely hid, and that from 
where I stood I could see quite as much as were I to 
ascend the summit. This decided me ; and, accord- 
ingly, having satiated myself with gazing on the cloud- 
capt range which stretched across the entire field of 
view, and enjoyed the new and strange effect of standing 
under a burning sun, and marking the contrast between 
fields green with rich verdure or golden with ripened 
grain, and mountains covered with snows and ice — a 
contrast which makes one feel as if summer, autumn, 
and winter, were all present at once — I returned to 
take a closer survey of the town and its vicinity. 

The town of Neufchatel is admirably situated, partly 
on a declivity, partly on the plain between the base of 
the hill and the lake; but it is for the most part poorly 
built, and presents little to interest. The lake also, I 
confess, disappointed me; it is doubtless a fine sheet of 
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water, and its banks are not destitute of beauty; but 
after our Scottish lakes I thought it rather tame and 
unpicturesque. The most interesting spot to me in the 
town was the old castle, gloomy and black as it is, with 
the church adjoining. Both are memorable edifices in 
connexion with the history of the Reformation. In the 
former reigned at that time the gay and haughty Joanne 
de Longueville, by whose sanction and authority the 
most vigorous attempts were made to beat back the tide 
which, under the guidance of the energetic Farel, was fast 
rising and advancing to sweep away the power of Popery 
in this Canton; and in the latter were held those memor- 
able conferences, and were delivered those fervid 
harangues, which ended in the entire subversion of the 
Papal influence in Neufchatel. What a pair to meet on 
that narrow terrace in fierce conflict — the representative 
of the high-born and haughty heiress of the princely 
house of Chalons, and the poor, homeless, uncourtly, 
fiery preacher, who had penetrated her domain! Ha! 
how it would have startled that proud lady amid her 
seignorial dignities and feudal majesty, with her princely 
revenues, her hosts of armed retainers, and her crowds 
of abject vassals — not daring to keep or to change their 
faith, save at her august bidding* — had some one, gifted 
to glance into futurity, whispered in her ear that not 
only should she be utterly worsted in that impending con- 
flict, but that it would be to it she should owe her place 

* * Nous voulons" said the magistrates to De la Rive, ^[repre- 
sentative of the Princess, " vivre et mourir sous la protection de 
Madame sans changer 1' ancionne foi, jusqu' a ce que par elle en soit 
ordonne." 
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in history — nay, that it should be from her relations 
with that obscure adventurer, that the proud race of 
the de Longuevilles should be chiefly indebted for being 
remembered in after ages by any of the human species, 
besides compilers of peerages and members of Heralds' 
Colleges! 

On the terrace before the church Farel lies buried; 
but his grave is not now to be distinguished. It 
matters not; enough for that o'er-worked and o'er- 
wearied body, that here it found rest; and as for the 
fervid spirit which animated it, its record and reward 
are on high. 

Who that is interested in the memory of Farel, can 
visit Neufchatel without hastening to the little village 
of Serriere? This memorable spot where the Keformer 
landed, and where he was permitted first to lift up his 
voice in proclamation of the gospel on this side the 
lake, is about a mile distant from Neufchatel, a little 
to the left of the Geneva road. It is altogether 
a remarkable place. A stream issuing suddenly from 
an opening in the mountain, rushes through a brief 
course of not more than half a mile down a narrow glen, 
over which the road passes by a bridge. The sides of 
the glen are studded with mills, the wheels of which are 
turned by the stream, which thus renders itself for its 
length, perhaps the most diligent and useful little stream 
in ihe world. At the bottom of the glen where it opens 
upon the lake, clusters the village of Serriere with its 
ancient church. On a stone near this church, Farel 
stood when he preached his first sermon in the Canton 
of .Neufchatel — a stone of compromise on the part of 
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the perplexed Emer Beynon, vicar of the parish, who 
not hostile to Farel, would fain have him preach, 
but fearful for Emer Beynon, dared not open for him 
the doors of the church. It is a plain rough stone, in 
nowise noticeable save for this, that during the space of 
one hour or so it was the throne of a King of men, where 
he uttered those words which laid the foundation of 
that spiritual empire which God had given him to 
establish. It is worthy of remark, also, that from this 
little hamlet issued the first Protestant edition of the 
French scriptures — that curious,- coarse paper little 
folio of 1535, which all Bibliomaniacs are crazy to 
possess, but which very few have so much as seen. It 
is gratifying to know that in this church and to the 
people of this interesting village, the doctrines which 
Farel proclaimed are still faithfully taught. 

About five miles beyond Serriere lies the village of 
Boudry, a place of some importance for the manu- 
factures carried on in it. For this village I started in 
the course of the afternoon, for the purpose of visiting 
an old friend and fellow-countryman, who has established 
himself in literary ease and comfort there. My route 
lay, for the most part, along the margin of the lake, 
the scenery of which improves as one advances in this 
direction. As I left the town, I saw some scores of 
women washing clothes in the lake. Their mode of 
going to work for this purpose seemed to me rather 
odd. In Britain, the washerwomen, I believe, usually 
put the clothes in the tub, and standing by the side of 
it, rub them clean with their hands; but here the pro- 
cess is somewhat the reverse, the tub is made to hold the 
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woman herself, who stands in it some feet from the shore, 
and the clothes are laid upon a sloping board before 
her and rinsed, slashed, and beaten in a singularly 
energetic manner. It seemed to me repulsive treat- 
ment to bestow upon the linen of any one accustomed 
to clothe his loins in something finer than sackcloth ; 
but the saying to the women's hands must be propor- 
tionably great. 

Once out of Neufchatel, one passes through a country 
covered with vineyards. This is the staple produce of 
the Canton, and on the road to Boudry, as far as the 
eye can reach, one sees vineyards, and almost nothing 
else. This does not certainly add to the beauty of the 
scenery; the stiff, pointed, pruned, staked, and rigid 
rows of vines being a poor substitute for the graceful 
foliage of an orchard, or the waving vivacity of a field 
of corn. The wine of Neufchatel is good, especially the 
red wine, which is the best in Switzerland — no very 
great praise, by the bye, after all. 

Arriving at Boudry, I enjoyed the high satisfaction 
of finding my friend and his excellent and amiable lady 
well. I was received by them with the utmost kind- 
ness and hospitality, and constrained to become their 
guest during my abode in the Canton of Neufchatel. My 
friend has pitched his tent in a pleasant place; and the 
occupations to which he devotes his leisure are such as 
will constitute him one of the benefactors of the country 
of his adoption. I speak of Mr. William Mackenzie, 
the author of a copious and elaborate Concordance of 
the French scriptures — hitherto a complete desideratum 
in French literature; and who is now engaged on a 
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work requiring scarcely less labour, and equally wanted, 
an edition of the scriptures in that language, with 
marginal references. The former work I have heard 
spoken of in the highest terms by very competent 
judges; and of the value in which it is held by private 
Christians, I had an interesting instance one evening 
during my stay with the author. On calling at a 
house in the village, we were introduced to a lady from 
another part of Switzerland, who was there on a visit. 
No sooner was the name of my friend mentioned, than 
she exclaimed, "Ah! Monsieur, is it to you we are 
indebted for the Concordance to the Scriptures?" 
" Yes, madam, I had the happiness to prepare such a 
work." " Ah ! my dear brother, what a work you have 
accomplished. It is admirable ! c' est un miracle !" &c. 
&c. My worthy friend, who is one of the modestest 
of men, was quite overwhelmed, utterly accable by the 
good lady's volubility, and could only murmur his 
thanks to God, by whom he had been inclined and 
enabled to execute such a work. My friend bids fair, 
foreigner though he be, to enjoy in Protestant France 
and French Switzerland, honours similar to those which, 
in this country, surround the name of Alexander 
Cruden — a native, by the bye, of the same county with 
himself. 

Next morning I accompanied Mr. Mackenzie to 
Neufchatel, where he did me the favour to introduce 
me to several individuals whose acquaintance I was 
happy to make. One of these, a learned professor in 
the college at Neufchatel, not a little astonished me on 
my first introduction to him. A person of \rcodigLQ\i& 
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vivacity, he yields easily to sudden impulses, especially 
in certain favourite directions. Now, two of his most 
cherished themes are etymology and the conversion of 
the Jews; and, curiously enough, no sooner was my 
name pronounced than he manifested his idiosyncracy 
in both these lines with startling suddenness and 
rapidity. "What!" he exclaimed eagerly, " the same 
name as the bishop of Jerusalem ! Any relation ?" " No ; 
only the name alike." "Ah! well, an excellent name! 
compounded of d\i& and dvfy*;, auxiliator hominum! 
a noble name;" and then the worthy professor plunged 
into a sea of etymology, in which I soon utterly lost 
him from the rapidity with which he spoke! When 
the oestrum had ceased, he shook me warmly by the 
hand, invited me to sit down, and entered into conver- 
sation with me with the kindness and courtesy of a 
perfect gentleman, and the intelligence of a profound 
scholar. He was much interested in the proceedings of 
the Free Church of Scotland, the narrative of whose 
mission to Palestine he lauded with much fervour. I 
was happy to be able to give some information regarding 
that body of Christians, which seemed to afford him 
great satisfaction. 

The day was one of the finest of the season, and in 
going and returning I enjoyed the full view of the 
Alps, so far as they can be seen from the road. The 
"monarch of mountains" stood completely unveiled — 
his snowy peak glistening in the bright sunshine, and 
with his attendant satellites in full divan around him. 
In the evening the sunset was such as to call forth the 
most animated expressions of wonder and delight, even 
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from the natives, accustomed as they are to such sights. 
Description is out of the question — I will not attempt 
it. Let me instead quote the glowing lines of Moore, 
inspired by the same sight from another point: — 

" I stood entranced and mate, as they 
Of Israel think th' assembled world 

Will stand upon that awful day, 
When the Ark's light, aloft unfurled, 

Among the opening clouds shall shine, 

Divinity's own radiant sign! 

Mighty Mont Blanc! thou wert to me, 

That minute with thy brow in heaven, 
As sure a sign of Deity 

As e'er to mortal gaze was given. 
Nor ever, were I destined yet 

To live my life twice o'er again, 
Can I the deep-felt awe forget — 

The ecstacy that thrilled me then." 

A considerable portion of this evening was spent by 
me in the society of the pastor of a small Independent 
church near Boudry, and of an excellent Irish gentle- 
man who resides at Neufchatel, and devotes himself to 
labouring as an evangelist in the villages around. I 
have seldom spent a pleasanter evening. The worthy 
pastor brought out his Bible, and several passages were 
considered which had occurred to him as presenting 
difficulties. Though not a man of extensive education, 
he displayed much of that natural acuteness and 
sagacity which so often not only supplies the place of 
learning, but enables the individual to accomplish, in 
the actual business of life, what very learned men 
without this have been unable to realise. Thi*, \w 

D 
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addition to great simplicity of manners, warmth of 
affection, and sincere piety, led me to form a very 
favourable opinion of this the first specimen of my 
Swiss brethren I had seen. 

Next morning, being Sunday, (Aug. 10th,) I set out 
about half-past eight, in company with Mr. Mackenzie 
and a gentleman from Neufchatel, one of the deacons 
of the Independent church there, for the purpose of 
attending the forenoon meeting of the little church, 
with the pastor of which I had spent so agreeably a 
part of the preceding evening. This church meets in 
an upper room in the village of Bolle, one of those 
small hamlets which are scattered so numerously over 
the Jura range. We reached the place just as worship 
was commencing, and found a congregation of perhaps 
fifty or sixty people assembled, chiefly of the class of 
labouring peasantry, if I might judge from their 
appearance. The pastor occupied a small pulpit at 
the upper end of the room. The order of service 
was as follows: first a hymn was sung, then the pastor 
prayed, then another hymn; after that, reading of the 
scriptures. A general invitation was then given to any 
who had a word of exhortation to say on; but no one 
rising, the pastor delivered a short expository discourse 
upon the commencement of the first chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians. This over, he turned 
to the gentleman from Neufchatel who had accompanied 
me, and begged him to address to them a few words, 
which the latter accordingly did, and with great good 
sense and propriety. I then heard the worthy pastor 
informing his flock that a brother from Scotland was, 
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in the providence of God, with them that morning; 
after which turning to me he added, that he hoped I 
would not refuse to say a word or two of fraternal 
encouragement to his flock. I was completely taken 
by surprise, and felt as if what he had requested was 
for me an utter impossibility; for I had never yet 
addressed any congregation in French, and knew that 
language but imperfectly. All eyes, however, were 
fixed upon me, and my neighbour whispered to me, that 
if I did not say something to them they would imagine 
I did not care for them, whereas, if I spoke to them 
but a dozen words, it would greatly delight them. 
He added, that if I found it impossible to get along 
in French, I might speak in English, and he would 
interpret. Thus encouraged, I rose, and though I 
commenced with fear and trembling, I soon found that 
I could get on without much difficulty. I spoke for a 
few minutes, and was happy to learn afterwards, that 
though my French was by no means immaculate, I 
was perfectly well understood; indeed, of the latter I 
had evidence sufficient in the earnest countenances and 
glistening eyes of many of my audience. At the close 
of the service, my countryman expressed his satisfaction 
after our national formula, by congratulating me on 
"having found my tongue." 

A few words were then spoken by one or two of 
the male members, after which another hymn was sung, 
and prayer was offered. The Lord's Supper was then 
dispensed in a very simple manner — the pastor reading 
the words of the institution, giving thanks, and dis- 
tributing the elements. This concluded the smk^ 
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and we then separated, after I had received many 
affectionate greetings from the brethren. I have been 
thus minute in my details of this meeting, partly from 
the vivid impression it has left upon my memory — 
principally, because I believe this may be taken as a 
specimen of the general mode in which the morning 
service in the smaller Independent Swiss churches is 
conducted. 

In the evening I attended the public service in the 
Independent chapel at Neufchatel. The church here 
is under the pastoral care of the Rev. E. Petitpierre, 
by whom the service in the evening was entirely 
conducted. Mr. P. is a man of ability, piety, and zeal; 
and his ministry at Neufchatel has been greatly blessed. 
I was much pleased with his sermon ; it was simple, 
but at the same time eloquent and impressive. Here 
also I was called to my feet; but the size of the con- 
gregation, the less homely appearance of all around 
me, and a feeling of fatigue, overcame my courage, and 
I was constrained, notwithstanding my successful coup 
d essaiof the morning, to make use of my mother tongue. 
Mr. Petitpierre was my interpreter; but though, as far 
as I could judge, he translated my words admirably, 
I felt the constraint and awkwardness of this ride- 
and-tie sort of speaking so much, that I determined if 
possible not to submit to it again. 

As a religious town, Neufchatel stands at present 
next to Basle among the Swiss capitals. It is favoured 
with several very excellent ministers in the established 
church; and full toleration is now enjoyed by the dis- 
sentera. Of the literary institutions, the most important 
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is the Academy or College, which boasts the services 
of the distinguished Palaeontologist Agassiz. Besides 
Bible and Missionary Societies, there is an association 
for the publication of books on biblical literature trans- 
lated from the German. The moving spirit in this, is 
M. de Bougemont, a young gentleman of rank and 
property in the Canton, and himself the author of several 
works of high reputation. He and Agassiz have 
recently had some controversial lectures on the relation 
of modern science to the statements of scripture respect- 
ing the creation and the deluge. The sentiments of 
M. de Bougemont on these points are ultra-orthodox; 
but he defends his views with great ability, acuteness, 
and learning. 

On the morning of the 11th, I left Neufchatel by the 
steamer which plies upon the lake between that town 
and Yverdun. Although the hour was early, I was 
accompanied to the vessel by the pastor and several of 
the members of the church at Neufchatel. I left, not 
without regret, a place where I had received so much 
kindness, and seen so much that deeply interested me. 

The steamer was one of those light vessels which one 
finds on all the Swiss lakes, of shallow draught, but from 
the limited power employed, somewhat tardy of progress. 
There was a fair proportion of passengers; but for the 
first time since leaving home, I found myself the only 
Briton among them. When we started, indeed, I 
thought it otherwise; for the well-known sound, " Turn- 
a-head," uttered by the captain to the engineer, led me 
to conclude that either one or other, or perhaps both, 
were from this country; but in this I ma s&qw \sxAfc- 
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ceived, as I learned that the whole amount of English 
possessed by both parties, consisted of the above phrase, 
to intimate the commencement, and the words " Stop 
her," to announce the cessation of movement. These 
I afterwards found in use on all the Swiss lakes ; the 
fact is attributable, I believe, to the circumstance that 
the first engineers employed there were Englishmen. I 
suspect they must have been cockneys, for the shape in 
which the Swiss captains have got the phrases, is that 
of " Tawn-a-ed," " Stoppaw." 

Reaching Yverdun about mid-day, we found there 
an omnibus to convey us to Lausanne. As there was 
some threatening of rain, I, in an evil moment, took my 
place inside; the consequence of which was, that I 
could see nothing, and arrived at my journey's end half 
suffocated, and in a state almost approaching to deli- 
quescence. "We reached Lausanne about half-past three 
o'clock, and as the table d'hote of the Hotel Gibbon, 
where I put up, was not spread till five, I hastened, 
after due ablutions, to the terrace of the Cathedral, 
there to enjoy the scene. 

Have my readers observed the peculiar condition of 
the atmosphere when, after a continuance of hot weather, 
it is beginning to gather moisture anticipatory of rain, 
but while as yet the clouds have not gathered, or the 
sun begun to be obscured? If they have, they will 
recollect the brilliancy and depth of hue which, in that 
state of the atmosphere, objects assume, and will easily 
perceive the increased effect thereby given to fine 
scenery. It was through such an atmosphere that I 
gazed for the first time upon the unrivalled scene spread 
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before me, as I stood upon the terrace of the cathedral 
at Lausanne. A scene never to be forgotten! There, 
in unruffled calm, is the lake — the "lovely Leman" — 
spreading out its crystal mirror. Beyond it, hanging 
in the empurpled air, are the rugged crags which ter- 
minate the mountains of Savoy, and descend sheer into 
the waters of the lake; while on this side are seen rich 
and verdant ^slopes, covered with villas, hamlets, vine- 
yards, meadows, and gardens, sinking gradually down 
to meet the waters, and when contrasted with the solemn 
wildness of the opposite barrier, suggesting the idea of 
Beauty kneeling at the feet of Majesty. Imagine all 
this seen under a rich bright light, but with 

" A thousand shadows of a thousand hues 
Chequering the clear expanse." 

and it will be admitted that few more entrancing pic- 
tures could be placed before the view. 

In Childe Harolde, Byron says of the lake, — 

" Clear, placid Leman ! thy contrasted lake 
With the wild world I dwell in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 1 ' 

How forcibly I felt the truth of these lines as I 
returned through the town of Lausanne, it is impossible 
to describe. I had left a scene of exquisite beauty 
and grandeur to enter on one where all was ferment, 
bitterness, and passion. Groups of men were collected 
in the streets, who, with vehement gesticulations and 
loud speech, were giving utterance to their feelings of 
anger or triumph. Messengers were arriving continually ., 
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who were followed by eager crowds to the door of the 
council chamber, whither they proceeded to deliver 
their tidings, and who, on their egress, were surrounded 
by many anxious applicants for information. The 
military, also, were standing in larger numbers, and 
with more of order, than appeared at all accountable 
for on the ground of mere accident; and pieces of 
ordnance commanding the principal streets, did not 
appear to be there for the purpose of mere pacific 
display. It was evident that something was wrong. I 
hastened to my hotel for information. 

In the lobby stood the host with a face on which care 
and vexation were very clearly depicted. " The town 
seems in a state of excitement surely to-day," I observed, 
"pray, what is the matter?" "Ah! has Monsieur 
observed any thing particular ? " "I don't know what 
you mean by particular," I rejoined, " but it appears 
to me that the people are very uneasy about something." 
"Oh! it is only the voting; the result is not yet 
declared, and the people are anxious to know it — there, 
Monsieur, that's alL" I easily perceived that the 
nonchalance of mine host was assumed, and that this 
was not all. As, however, it seemed to be unpleasant 
to him to dwell upon the subject, I pressed the matter 
no further, and left him. 

At the table d'h6te, I learned the whole affair. 
The present radical government of the Canton had 
proposed a new constitution, and on the day preceding, 
the vote had been taken through the Canton upon this 
proposal. The messengers I had seen arriving were 
from the different polling places, and carried with them 
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tidings of the result of the vote of the preceding day. 
As the most strenuous efforts had been made by the 
clergy and the aristocratic party to secure a majority, 
and thereby oust the existing government, the excite- 
ment of the mob of Lausanne was proportionately 
great. Hence the disturbed state of the streets through- 
out the whole of the 11th; and as it is now well ascer- 
tained that the government, had they been left in a min- 
ority of votes, were determined to maintain their place 
by force of arms, the appearance of the military in the 
streets, and the other warlike preparations, are accounted 
for. The Canton was in fact on the eve of a revolution; 
and unwilling as the landlord of the hotel was to admit 
that any thing was wrong, he, and many besides in 
Lausanne that day, were in any thing but an easy 
mind. There is no doubt, that had fighting commenced, 
the splendid Hotel Gibbon, would, from its situation, 
have been seriously injured, if not utterly destroyed; 
and even as it was, the unsettled state of the Canton's 
affairs operated most prejudicially upon the interests 
of the proprietor* Of this we had evidence enough at 
the table d'h6te; the whole number assembled at it was 
six, and that in a large saloon capable of dining 80 or 
100 guests with great ease, and where, in former years, 
fewer than 40 hardly ever sat down at once. No 
wonder the worthy host had a face of care. 

All this, however, had no bad effect upon the table 
d'h6te; it neither spoiled the dinner nor our hearty 
enjoyment of it. I was determined, also, it should not 
mar my pleasure in the scenery with which it formed 
so unseemly a contrast, and accordingly I sallied forth 
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in the evening and continued my rambles. These I 
pursued in the direction of the lake, and along its 
banks. The magnificence of the scenery, the fineness 
of the evening, the fragrance of the flowers, and the air 
of repose and quietness which hung around, seduced me 
into a somewhat dangerous forgetfulness of time and 
distance. It was not till a late hour that I regained 
the hotel, and as I had to make my way through a 
very noisy multitude in the streets, I confess it was not 
without a very sincere feeling of satisfaction that I 
found myself safely in my comfortable apartment. 

Providentially no serious disturbance at this time 
occurred. The majority was found to be in favour of 
the government: the mob shouted, and danced, and got 
drunk, as mobs for the most part are wont to do; and 
the military loaded their muskets with blank cartridge 
and fired a feu de joie. So far all was well. Whether 
the new constitution will work beneficially; how far such 
a constitution is compatible with social wealth and 
individual comfort; and what is to be the result of 
those religious dissensions to which these events have 
given rise, and of which some account will be found in 
another part of this volume, remains to be seen. To 
me it appears a constitution theoretically absurd, and 
practically unworkable. * 

* As the opinion of a passing stranger respecting the political 
arrangements of the countries he is traversing is seldom of much 
value, I shall subjoin here the following remarks of a judicious and 
patriotic Vaudois, on this new constitution with which his Canton 
has been saddled. " Dear fellow citizens, I am certain that you 
desire the peace and tranquillity of our country ; listen then to 
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The unsettled political condition of the Canton de 
Vaud is not its only, or, perhaps, its greatest calamity 
at present. This evil has its root in the state of intel- 
ligence and feeling, moral and religious, among the 
people. Though professedly well provided with the means 
of instruction, the mass of the population can lay little 
claim to be regarded as educated; they are taught enough 
to enable them to acquire knowledge if they will, but of 
real useful knowledge itself they have little. As respects 
religion, great numbers are without even the profession 
of it; a stupid indifferentism, a flippant scepticism, or 

this. The parties now in power are those who wish to see nothing 
but a majority ; their word is, * All or nothing ;• they prefer one 
day of absolute power to a year of divided peace. These are the 
parties who are crying for a Grand Council and a Council of State 
taken from the majority. The result of these fine devices can only 
be trouble and incessant battle; for the minority will feel itself 
wronged, and being wronged, it will vigorously resist. Would it not 
accord better witb the common rights of all to have the authorities 
taken not only from the majority, but from the totality of the 
. country, to allow, consequently, an equitable representation of the 
minorities in the Grand Council and the Council of State 1 If the 
the majority is to decide, as it has the right to do, ought it not to 
hear and accommodate as much as possible the minority, since every 
one ends by finding himself, sooner or later, in a minority. To my 
mind this system appears the only truly fraternal and democratic 
system, and to this I counsel you to return." Que votera-t-on le 
10 Aoutl par Rodolph Milaire, (a pseudo-name.) p. 12. The true 
principle of democratic government is, that all govern all for all ; 
the principle of the new Vaudoise constitution is that the majority 
domineer over the minority for its own advantage. And to secure 
that the majority shall be of the lower orders, certain articles 
provide that even paupers shall have the rights of election, and 
shall be eligible to the General Council. (Art. 70, 71.) Can such 
a constitution continue \ 
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the gross and degrading sentiments of communism, 
occupy the place which belongs to religious convictions. 
To this there are many brilliant exceptions, as the 
recent history of ecclesiastical affairs in this Canton 
abundantly testifies. But of the body of the people, 
the condition, unhappily, is as I have described; and 
their recent riotous and anarchical proceedings afford 
only another evidence among the many which history 
has already furnished, that the happiness, liberty, and 
good order of communities have no greater enemies 
than ignorance, ungodliness, and infidelity. 

During my short abode at Lausanne, I had the 
happiness of forming the acquaintance of the excellent 
Mr. Francis Olivier, pastor of the Independent church 
in that city, and one whose sufferings and labours in 
the service of the gospel entitle him to the admiration 
of all to whom the cause of evangelical truth and 
christian liberty is dear. There is a name, also, in 
that city, round which a European reputation is fast 
gathering — I mean that of Alexandre Vinet, one of the 
professors in the college at Lausanne ; a man whose 
profound philosophy and aesthetic acumen place him 
on a level with Friedrich von Schlegel, while, as a 
writer on theology and christian ethics, he stands 
almost without a rival among the present continental 
divines. To this distinguished individual I had a letter 
of introduction, but his absence from home defrauded 
me of the gratification of delivering it in person. In 
the meantime, I continue to converse with his massive 
mind through his writings with increasing satisfaction. 

I left Lausanne on the afternoon of the. 12th by the 
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steamer for Geneva, intending to return to the Canton 
de Vaud for a longer sojourn, but in this I was disap- 
pointed. My associations with this interesting spot 
are of a mixed kind ; in nature there was so much to 
elevate, purify, and delight ; in man, so much to humiliate, 
mortify, and deplore. It is a thought unspeakably 
painful, that amidst such sublime and lovely scenery — 
teeming as it does with tokens of the Creator's majesty 
and beneficence — there should be found multitudes who 
deny his existence, who are destitute of his fear, and 
who are living in envy and strife, " hateful and hating 
one another." So true is it that something more than 
the religion of nature is needed to make men happy, 
virtuous, and united. Ah! it is the religion of Christ 
alone that effectually secures " glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth, and goodwill to men." 



CHAPTER III. 



GENEVA. 



As the day was wet, I had little opportunity daring 
the sail to Geneva to admire the scenery of the lake. 
A heavy drizzling mist wrapt all in obscurity, nor was 
it until we had almost reached our destination that it 
began to clear up. When we landed, however, the 
evening was fine, and though the loftier hills were still 
shrouded from view, the high grounds on the south side 
of the lake unfolded their beauties, and assured me 
that the anticipations I had formed of the scenery 
around Geneva were not exaggerated. 

As the passengers landed, two gens d'armes stationed 
themselves at the gangway and demanded our passports. 
To many, this seemed rather an unexpected demand, 
and excited some grumbling and indignation. Among 
the rest, I could not but be amused with a worthy 
American, whose passport was at the bottom of his 
trunk, and who declared ho had buried it there on 
leaving France, never imagining that in republican 
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Switzerland such a thing would be required. As he 
did not speak French, he apparently at first was at a 
loss to comprehend what was wanted, and when at 
length it was made plain that he could not land until 
he had produced his passport, he received the intelli- 
gence with a transport of virtuous indignation, for which 
his country ought to decree him a triumph on his 
return. " Well ! I guess I'll take a note of that," he 
exclaimed; "call this a republic, when they set two 
fellows with swords to demand passports from stran- 
gers!" And in huge dudgeon he delved into the 
recesses of his trunk for his passport, which he handed 
to the officer with an air that plainly said, " You are a 
disgrace to the name of 'free institutions;' but wait 
till I get to our country, and I shall expose you." 

No doubt it is a great annoyance this passport system, 
on the continent, and, unquestionably, in a country like 
Switzerland, it seems a little incongruous; but then, 
gentle reader, there are everywhere certain ill-paid 
functionaries to whom the fees for vise-ing passports 
are such a boon, nay, such a necessary of life, that it 
would be positively cruel to abolish the system. How, 
for instance, could the representative of his majesty of 
Sardinia exist at Geneva, were it not for the four 
francs a-piece which accrue to him for surveying the 
passports of those who are bent on visiting Chamonix? 

Instead of going to a hotel in Geneva, I availed 
myself of an introduction to M. and Madame "Wolff 
to place myself at their quiet pension in the pleasant 
suburb of Pre" PEvcque. Here I remained during my 
abode at Geneva; and I cannot refrain from ex^t^a^ 
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in this place, my grateful recollection of the pleasure 
I enjoyed whilst under that truly christian roof. 

At the time of my arrival in Geneva, the Society 
Helvetique des Sciences Naturelles was holding its 
annual session in that city. This society, which is 
analogous to our British Scientific Association, (though 
a more primary place, and a larger share of attention 
are devoted at its meetings to the department of 
Natural History, than is the case with the latter insti- 
tution,) has now existed for thirty years, and embraces 
in its membership every name of eminence in the 
department of science in Switzerland, besides several 
from other countries. I regret that I only arrived in 
time to be present at its closing siance for the year, 
but this privilege I had the happiness of enjoying 
through the kind attention of the Rev. M. Duby, a 
clergyman of the Cantonal Church of Geneva, by 
whom I was introduced. The greater part of the 
business having been already transacted, I had no 
opportunity of listening to any communications or 
addresses of much importance, with the exception of 
one by Professor Agassiz, in which he gave an able 
though brief remmi of the phenomena and laws of 
glaciers. What, I must confess, I found chiefly inter- 
esting, was the seeing and making myself familiar with 
the persons of one or two distinguished savans, whose 
names I had long been accustomed to repeat, and with 
whose services to the cause of science I was, in some 
measure, familiar. The chair was occupied by M. de la 
Rive, the celebrated chemist; and besides the phi- 
losopher already mentioned, I was gratified with a sight 
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of Decandolle, the botanist, who worthily sustains the 
honour of his name, the veteran geologist Von Buch, 
and others whom I need not particularise. 

At the close of the seance we adjourned to a hotel 
on the opposite bank of the lake, where the society 
dined together. To the honour of philosophy, I must 
say that it appeared to exercise any thing but a preju- 
dicial effect upon the appetites of its cultivators. One 
of the speakers, after dinner, (not, I must add, however, 
the man in most repute for wisdom among the rest,) 
delivered an eulogium on the study of natural science, 
in which he dwelt upon its advantages as " a gymnastic 
for the muscles, in the bodily exercise required for the 
prosecution of it; as a gymnastic for the brain, in the 
mental exertion to which it stimulates; and, finally, as 
a gymnastic for the stomach, in proof of which he con- 
fidently appealed to the performances that day of the 
assembled savans of Switzerland ! " 

After dinner we had abundance of speeches, toasts, 
and songs. The last were generally the composition 
of the party by whom they were sung, or rather, I 
should say, chanted in a sort of recitation, for singing 
it could hardly be called. I brought some of these 
away with me, which the authors had thought fit to 
print; but I shall not insert any of them here, as I 
cannot bring myself to believe that the perusal of them 
would inspire my readers with any very elevated con- 
ceptions of the festive poetry of Switzerland. The 
most interesting event during this part of the day's 
proceedings, was the drinking of the health of Agassiz, 
in connection with his intended visit to America. A 
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warm eulogium was pronounced upon him by the gentle- 
man who proposed the toast, and which was enthusias- 
tically responded to by the meeting. The reply of 
Agassiz was admirable; frank, modest and hearty. 

Through the kinduess of my friend, M. Duby, I was 
included in an invitation to a fete given on the occasion 
of the meeting of the society, by the venerable Mrs. 
Marcet, at her beautiful chateau of Malagny, situated 
on the south bank of the lake. A steamer was placed 
at the disposal of those members of the society who 
had been invited to this entertainment, by the munici- 
pality of Geneva, and to my surprise I found that after 
all that had passed, there was still to be more eating 
and drinking during our sail. For my own part, I 
preferred the fresh air and the exquisite scenery, and 
therefore remained upon deck. A more delicious even- 
ing I can hardly conceive. Not a cloud specked the 
sky, and though the sun had been powerful during the 
day, a gentle breeze just curling the surface of the lake 
sufficed agreably to cool the atmosphere. On the banks 
of the lake every thing wore its most lovely aspect, 
refreshed by the rains of the preceding day, and radiant 
with the sunshine of the present. On our left, as 
we sailed up the lake, the land was too distant for the 
eye to dwell upon its scenery, but on the right we kept 
so near the shore that every object, almost, was clearly 
visible. Here the eye ranged over a continual succes- 
sion of elegant chateaux, with their smooth lawns, and 
flower gardens sloping to the margin of the lake; 
beyond lay the fields where husbandry reigned, with its 
frugal purposes and busy labours; and still further in 
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the remote distance were seen the giant forms of the 
Alps, towering upwards as if in scorn of those regions 
which man had mastered and laboured,— cold, stern, 
and commanding, — the haughty, yet august aristocracy 
of nature. 

The scene to me was surpassingly attractive, but I 
confess I was a little mortified to find that in the 
majority of the company it appeared to excite no notice. 
Perhaps this was partly the effect of familiarity, but I 
suspect that it was the result principally of deficiency 
of susceptibility. The French Swiss are very far from 
being an imaginative people; and of all classes of men, 
perhaps, the students of natural science are, generally 
speaking, the least given to admire the beauties of 
Bature. . 

The Chateau of Malagny is about three-quarters of 
a mile from the margin of the lake. The road up to 
it lies through pleasant green lanes, bordered by hedge- 
rows, in which a number of wild flowers hang out their 
graceful forms. It then enters the gate ; after which 
it continues through a winding avenue, adorned on 
either side by noble trees. At the house we were 
received by Mrs. Marcet and her son, who is a professor 
in the college at Geneva. I was surprised and delighted 
to see the excellent lady whose ingenious and attractive 
" Conversations " I had conned as my first lesson in 
philosophy, so many years before, still retaining so much 
of almost youthful vigour. Far from being, as I had 
somehow unconsciously depicted her, a lady of severe 
and pedagogic aspect, I found in her that delightful 
combination of grace and dignity, vivacity and inteHv 
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gence, which throws such an inexpressible charm over 
the manners and conversation of the softer sex, wher- 
ever it is possessed. Amid the large and intellectual 
company which she had that evening assembled around 
her, the lively hearted and intelligent hostess moved 
as the presiding genius of the whole. 

So long as the light continued, the chief part of the 
company enjoyed themselves in strolling through the 
beautiful grounds around the house, which were thrown 
open for this purpose. The scene here presented a gay 
and inspiring aspect. Here was a group of sage savans 
gathered under an umbrageous chesnut tree, discussing 
some weighty point which had been mooted, but not fully 
settled at their meeting; or suggesting to each other 
topics of inquiry and speculation to be pursued in their 
respective spheres when they had separated. Close by 
was a brilliant circle of ladies in elegant evening cos- 
tumes, maintaining with some of the younger and more 
courtly of the philosophers the keen encounter of wit 
and badinage, and casting, ever and anon, curious and 
quizzical glances at the staid and somewhat uncouth 
figures which occasionally moved heavily past them 
with uneasy and half averted look, as if men who dwelt 
amidst glaciers and listened to the roar of avalanches 
had entered on forbidden ground, when they presumed 
to tread the verge of the enchanted circle where so 
much beauty and gaiety reigned. Through openings in 
the trees and shrubbery, parties might be seen winding 
their way in every direction, and giving continual life 
and variety to the picture; while beyond lay the grand 
expanse of the lake, over which the setting sun was 
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casting his parting rays from behind the Jura. Nearer 
the house an excellent band of performers filled the air 
with music; whilst a busy throng of servants was 
engaged in dispensing the plentiful refreshments which 
the hospitality of our entertainer had provided, — not 
certainly, the least animated part of the scene. 

At nine o'clock a gun, fired from the steamer, sum- 
moned us to re-embark. A crowd of peasants with 
lighted torches conducted us through the lanes, which 
were now completely dark, and supplied us with light 
sufficient to enable us to reach the vessel in safety. 
Another gun fired, and was succeeded by the bump of 
the engine and the plashing of the wheels, which told 
that we were again in motion. At this moment the 
view of the shore was striking At some distance was 
the chateau still brilliantly lighted up; coloured 
lamps were hung upon many of the trees on the lawn 
and in the avenue; along the shore was a row of flam- 
beaux casting their red glaring light forward upon the 
water, and backward upon the groups of peasantry and 
the masses of foliage; and over the whole stretched the 
deep blue curtain of a cloudless sky studded with stars. 

As we approached Geneva we found the port and 
the bridge across the Ehone illuminated in honour of 
the occasion; and boats filled with sky rockets and 
other pieces of pyrotechny were scattered up and down 
upon the lake, and every now and then astonished the 
vexed air with their small artillery. I confess I was 
peevish enough to be annoyed at this pop-gun display ; 
perhaps all the more, that whilst the splendour of the 
scene had hardly elicited from the elite phiioao^Ws* ot 
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Switzerland a single word of applause, they were in 
ecstacies of delight with the rockets and stars that " 
greeted our return £o the city. " Ah, voila ! voila ! c' est 
beau! c' est charmant! rien ne peut etre plus superbe!" 
Such were the exclamations which were shouted with 
enthusiasm on every side, while the philosophers clapped 
their hands for joy and skipped about the deck like rams. 
During the three following days I was occupied 
chiefly in paying visits and investigating some ques- 
tions of religious and literary history in which I wag 
interested. In the former I had less satisfaction than 
in the latter, as I had the misfortune to find that most 
of those I was particularly solicitous to see, were absent 
from home; but in some of the book collections, and 
especially in the Bureau des Archives, I had ample 
occupation for all the time I could afford. I had, how- 
ever, to regret the closing of the public library, for the 
sake of some repairs, before I had secured the sight of 
one volume which I was especially solicitous to peruse. 
This was the work of Morelli, intitled, Traiti de la 
Police de V Eglise Chretienne, in which he advocates 
views on church polity very closely allied to those now 
held by Congregationalists, and for which he was so 
severely handled by his cotemporaries, Beza and Calvin. 
I know not that any copy of this work now exists, 
except in the public library at Geneva, and not being 
aware that there was any intention of closing the 
library, I had set apart a day for the special duty of 
perusing it. Unfortunately I was disappointed, but I 
had the satisfaction of obtaining from the archives of 
the city, the particulars of Morelli s trial, and a statement 
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I 

of the sentiments for the advocacy of which he was so 
hardly dealt with. These, with a brief sketch of what 
is known of his history, the reader will find in an appen- 
dix to this volume. 

Sunday, the 17th August, I spent in Geneva. To 
a Scotchman, such an event occuring for the first time 
can hardly fail to be fraught with interest, unless 
he be either marvellously torpid or shamefully unin- 
formed. It vividly recalls the times of the Reformation, 
when the religious relations of Geneva and Scotland 
were so intimate and so important — when Scotchmen 
sought an asylum in this hospitable city from the rage 
of Popish persecution at. home, and returned from it 
laden with those precious treasures of divine learn- 
ing, which have, through God's blessing, so won- 
drously enriched and blessed their native land. Here 
Knox found a home and a friend; here, in conjunction 
with the illustrious Calvin, he matured his theological 
opinions and settled in his mind the principles of his 
ecclesiastical polity, and here he formed the resolution 
and the scheme of that bold and vast reform in the 
religious affairs of his own country, the accomplishment 
of which has invested his name with undying reverence 
in the memory of his nation. Here too, that never-to- 
be-forgotten benefactor of his country, Melville, arrived 
as a humble pedestrian, with his Hebrew Bible in his 
belt, an unbefriended scholar, yet no beggar, for he had 
money in his purse, and a letter for Master Bcza in his 
pocket,* in whose society, and under whose patronage, 

* u So he cam to Genev all upon his fut. • • • The forts of 
Genev were tentilie keipit because of the troubles of France^ and 
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he spent five years of study and of service, accumulating 
those stores of secular and theological learning which 
enabled him to render to the religious interests of his 
country, services second only to those of Knox ; and to 
its literary interests, services second to those of none. 
What Sabbaths those must have been in Geneva, when 
Knox and Calvin preached ; and when Beza and Melville, 
laying aside their literary toils, and interrupting for a 
season their " pleasant dalliance with the Muses," would 
meet to refresh each other's mind with high converse 
about the things of God and his church ! Such was the 
thought that took possession of my mind, as the morning 
light, pouring into my apartment, awoke me at an early 
hour to the consciousness that the Sabbath had dawned, 
and that I had to spend it in Geneva. Alas! the 
pleasant feeling thus called forth, was soon damped by 
the thought, that I could not worship in the place where 
Calvin preached, without the risk of hearing from his 
pulpit the condemnation and denunciation of the most 
sacred and cherished doctrines of Calvin's creed! 

At nine o'clock I attended the morning service at the 
Oratoire. M. Pilet, the pastor, being from home, the 
service was conducted by a young minister, whose per- 
formance I cannot say afforded me much satisfaction. 

multitude of strangers that cam. Being theirfor inquirit what 
they war, the Frenchman his companion ansurit, 4 We are pure 
scollars.' Bot Mr. Andro, perceiving that they haid na will of pure 
folks, being already overlaid theirwith, said, No, no, we are nocht 
pure! We haiff alsmikle as will pay for all we tak, sa lang as we 
tarrie. We haiff letters from his acquentence to Monsieur di 
Beza, let us deliver those, we crave no farder." — Melville's Auto- 
biography, p. 41. 
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From what fancy I know not, he chose to preach in 
his shirt sleeves, which he very obtrusively displayed, 
in consequence of the vehement action of his arms, and 
which contrasted rather oddly with the sobriety of his 
plain and sleeveless gown. His attitudinising, his 
gesticulation, his elocution, were all in excess, and 
bordered on caricature. At least one half of his service 
was addressed either tc the Deity in the form of adjura- 
tion or appeal, or to inanimate objects, which he apos- 
trophised in a voice and manner that to me incessantly 
verified the remark as to the proximity of the ridiculous 
to the sublime. I must, however, add, that the tone of 
the sermon was evangelical ; and I believe the preacher 
meant well, notwithstanding his idle and offensive dis- 
play. The congregation was large and respectable; and 
I should suspect they are not much accustomed to such 
a style of preaching, as I never saw an audience appar- 
ently so perplexed and amazed. 

According to the plan I had sketched for myself, I 
had designed passing from the Oratoire to the Pelisserie, 
where the Independent Church assembles, and where I 
had hoped to join my brethren of that church in the 
observance of the Lord's Supper. In this, however, I 
was disappointed, in consequence of the unusual length 
to which the services at the Oratoire were that morning 
protracted — another cause of complaint against the 
party by whom these were conducted. Constrained thus 
to omit the service at the Pelisserie, I returned after a 
short interval to the Oratoire, for the purpose of being 
present at the Bible Class, conducted by Dr. Gaussen, 
Professor of Theology in the Theological School con- 
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nected with the Oratoire. Here I found the body of the 
chapel nearly filled with the boys and girls comprising the 
class, while a large number of adult auditors were in and 
under the galleries. It was a deeply interesting service. 
The learned Professor appeared not only quite at home 
amongst his juvenile students, but very highly to enjoy 
the exercise in which he was employed; and it was 
delightful to see how successfully he managed to infuse 
his own enthusiasm into the minds of his class. Nothing 
could be superior to his tact and skill in conducting his 
instructions so as to secure the attention, to excite the 
curiosity, and to meet the intelligence of his auditory. 
Now he would ply them with questions, then relate an 
anecdote, in a moment after describe to them some 
illustrative scene, then diverge into practical or doctrinal 
inquiries, and then appeal to their feelings in some touch- 
ing and simple strains of exhortation. At no moment 
did he allow the interest to flag; and yet the whole 
was of so elevated and intellectual a cast, that it was 
impossible even for the most cultivated minds not to 
feel benefitted as well as pleased. I do not know that 
I ever witnessed any thing which appeared to me to 
approach so near to the perfection of the art of teaching 
religious truth to the young. It may surprise the reader 
to learn, if he is not already aware of it, that it was for 
the exercise of this sacred art that M. Gaussen was 
virtually thrust out of the bosom of the Cantonal church 
of Geneva. 

In the afternoon I enjoyed the pleasure of worshipping 
at the chapel of Dr. Malan, at Pre PEveque. It is a 
neat, though very plain building; and, internally, is 
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finished in an almost primitive fashion. The congrega- 
tion was not large, and a considerable part of it was 
composed of individuals whom I recognised as strangers, 
having previously encountered them during the course 
of my journey. Dr. Malan officiated himself. He still 
retains the same placid and heavenly expression of 
countenance for which he was so much remarked on the 
occasion of his earlier visits to this country, but his once 
raven locks are now nearly white, and his appearance 
is assuming the aspect of venerable age. His sermon, 
which was delivered in a quiet and almost conversational 
tone, was from 1 John ii. 6 ; it was full of admirable 
practical remarks and illustrations, and was listened to 
by the audience very attentively. The only drawback to 
me was, that the preacher dragged in, by pure violence, 
some of his peculiar and ultra notions respecting our 
Lord's personal substitution for the elect — notions which, 
however erroneous, he has, of course, a perfect right in 
his own chapel to teach, if he believes them to be 
scriptural, but which it appeared to me a sin against 
good taste to force into a subject which did not naturally 
lead him to refer to them. * 

From Dr. Malan's chapel I adjourned to the evening 
service at the Pelisserie. Here I was happy to find a 
considerable congregation in a very neat place of wor- 



* The notions alluded to are, that our Lord not only suffered an 
equivalent for his people, but that he suffered both in kind and in 
degree all that they would have suffered but for him ; and, conse- 
quently, among the rest, the actual pains and agonies of hell. This 
point, Dr. M. dwelt on in the sermon I heard, and it is, I believe, 
a favourite tenet of his. 
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ship. The service, which was short, was conducted 
by M. Lhuillier, one of the pastors of the church, who 
addressed to us a brief but useful exhortation. 

I had thus the privilege of uniting with all the con- 
gregations in Geneva, which have arisen there as 
witnesses for the truths of the Keformation, and as pro- 
testers against the dishonour done to these truths by 
the pastors of the national church. I am rejoiced to 
attest the life and energy they, for the most part, mani- 
fest in the good cause in which they have embarked; 
and it is matter for devout thanksgiving on the part of 
all true Christians, that their efforts are not without a 
pleasing measure of success. But after all, what are 
these among so many? Take away the few hundreds 
who assembled that day at the places of worship I have 
mentioned, and a few hundreds beside, upon the prin- 
ciple of making a liberal allowance for such as may be 
sincerely attached to the gospel, though not prepared 
to identify themselves with any dissenting community; 
* and what must we say of the rest of the inhabitants of 
that city once so famous for its piety ? Let the boating 
parties, the shooting parties, the music parties, the 
pleasure parties of various kinds, which that day filled 
the city and its environs with mirth and noise, laughter 
and revelry, give the answer! 

Time was when a christian stranger visiting Geneva, 
could write to his friend thus: "In my heart I could 
have wished, yea, and cannot cease to wish, that it might 
please God to guide and conduct yourself to this place, 
where, I neither fear nor ashame to say, is the most 
perfect school of Christ that ever was in the earth since 
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the days of the apostles. In other places I confess 
Christ to he truly preached; hut manners and religion 
so sincerely reformed I have not yet seen in any other 
place beside."* What Christian could write so of 
Geneva now? Nay, who hut is constrained to say, 
" How is the gold hecome dim ! how is the most fine 
gold changed ! " 

When Calvin died, the whole city of Geneva was 
filled for a day and a night, Beza tells us, with lamen- 
tation. "The State," says he, "sought in vain its 
wisest citizen, the church deplored the decease of its 
faithful pastor, the school wept the loss of such a 
teacher, all, in fine, lamented, as deprived of a common 
parent, under God, and consoler. Many of the citizens 
sought to look upon his dead hody, hecause they could 
not he torn from him even when dead." f When one 
remembers the services rendered by Calvin to Geneva, 
both politically and spiritually, such lamentation cannot 
be regarded as excessive. Subsequent generations, 
however, have taken care that if, at this time too much 
honour was shown to the dead, an ample compensation 
should be made for it, by the utter oblivion or hatred 
into which the memory of Calvin has been allowed to 
pass. In Geneva this once honoured name is no longer 
a household word. In the pulpits of Geneva, (with a 
few exceptions,) the doctrines of Calvin are referred to 
only to be repudiated and scorned. No memorial marks 
the ground where his dust reposes^ and which friendship 
fondly congratulated on receiving such a guest, when 

* Knox. See Life, by M'Crie. + Vita Calvini, propefin. 
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his remains were committed to it. * No monument to 
his memory betokens the gratitude and admiration of 
any of those successive generations which have reaped 
the advantage of his toils, his sufferings, and his virtues. 
The veneration of Geneva has passed to other altars 
than those at which Calvin ministered, and has been 
offered to the priests of a very different faith from his. 
She has no prouder recollection now than that it was 
near her walls that the poor shrivelled, selfish, sneering, 
mocking, and unhappy wit, sought repose, when dis- 
appointed and detested he fled from courts and cities, 
to spend an undignified old age at Ferney. And when 
she would show her veneration for the dead, it is the 
sensual and polluting author of the Nouvelle Heloise, 
to whom she consecrates an island, and erects a statue, t 

* u O te beatum cespitem tanto hospite." 

Beza, Epit. in Calvinum. 

f On the Isle de Rousseau, the Genevese have erected a handsome 
bronze statue to the memory of that individual. 
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CHAMONIX. 



Aftbe a few days of rather doubtful weather, the 
bize, or north wind at length began to blow; the clouds 
were dispersed from the sky, and all my friends assured 
me that now was the time for an excursion to the scenery 
around Mont Blanc. I accordingly secured a place on 
the outside of the diligence for Sallenche, on the morn- 
ing of the 18th, and started with the most buoyant 
expectations, and under the most favourable circum- 
stances. The day was all that could be wished for ; 
though the heat of the sun was excessive, the steady 
breeze continually cooled the air, and prevented our 
feeling the annoyance of exposure to his burning rays. 
I had the good fortune also to be placed next the con- 
ductor, whom I found a singularly obliging and very 
intelligent fellow. He was completely au fait in all 
matters belonging to his post; could tell one every thing 
about every house, and hill, and stream, and rock that 
we passed — seemed never weary of talking — &^&tsA. 
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delighted to oblige, and did every thing with an air 
which was especially racy and pleasing. What between 
him and the scenery, I managed to enjoy myself, malgrS 
the misery of being doomed to dispose of my seventy- 
four inches of longitude, in a space where a man of sixty 
would have endured penance. 

We had not long left Geneva when we entered the 
domain of the king of Sardinia; at the barrier our pass- 
ports were examined and our luggage searched. From 
this place to Bonneville, the scenery is pleasing, but not 
particularly striking; the only object of peculiar promi- 
nence being the conioal elevation of the Mole, which 
shoots up to a height of nearly 6000 feet, almost directly 
from the plain. From Bonneville to Cluses, the scenery, 
becomes greatly more bold and picturesque; the huge 
precipices of the Alps begin to appear, and in some places 
give one the idea of enormous bulwarks or fortifications, 
guarding some Titanic city: a Parisian, who was one of 
my fellow travellers, characteristically exclaimed on 
seeing them, " Voila les boulevards de sa Majeste* des 
montagnes ! " At Cluses, a miserable spectacle met our 
view. A few months before, a fire had broke out which 
had consumed nearly the whole of the town, with the 
exception of the part nearest Sallenche ; on the other 
side nothing met our view but scorched and blackened 
walls, heaps of ashes, and charred rafters; in the midst 
of which the people had erected temporary huts to 
shelter them. The aspect of the people themselves also 
was dispiriting; they were, for the most part, dirty and 
ill clad ; and almost every third female was disfigured 
with the hideous goitre. Here, also, for the first time 
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I encountered one of those wretched creatures — the 
zoophytes of humanity — the Cretins ; it was long before 
I could get rid of the painful sensation which his shape- 
less mass and idiotic expression created in me. Crowds 
of the poverty-stricken inhabitants surrounded the dili- 
gence begging; their miserable appearance seconding 
the plaintive tone in which they implored aid. Whilst 
the diligence was changing horses, our ears were inces- 
santly filled with their beseechings, and the bestowment 
of charity on one seemed only to encourage the others 
to redouble their efforts. It required all the attractions 
of the scenery amid which we travelled, after leaving 
the town, to obliterate the painful impression which this 
scene of misery had produced. 

Beyond Cluses, the road passes for several miles 
through a defile with huge barriers of rock on one 
side, and the noisy brattling Arve on the other. A 
little beyond the village of Maglan, the conducteur 
pointed out, on the edge of one of the rocks, a singularly 
exact profile of Louis Philippe. I do not know that I 
ever saw any of these accidental rock-portraits so 
perfect and so striking as this. It seemed to afford my 
Parisian companion the most unbounded amusement. 

Not the least curious object in this route, is the 
ringnW stratification of the rocks over which the 
cascade called the Nant d' Arpenaz falls. The rock is 
a species of reddish-brown limestone; nearest the road, 
the strata are arranged in the ordinary manner, with a 
dip from south-east to north-west; about the middle, 
however, they are, as it were, broken off, and thus 
leave to viev an internal arrangement of strata nearly 
p 
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quite circular, like the layers of an onion of which a 
section has been cut off. In the uppermost of these 
circular layers a piece is scooped out, over which the 
cascade descends, first into a basin behind the dipping 
strata, and then, by another fall, upon the level ground, 
whence it pursues its way to the Arve. These circular 
strata are not unusual in Switzerland; but I do not 
know, that in any case the appearance presented by 
them is so striking as in this. 

We arrived at Sallenches about two o'clock. In the 
course of the journey I had picked up a sort of travell- 
ing acquaintance with the Parisian gentleman who sat 
next me ; and, as I found him a pleasant and intelligent 
companion, I was very glad to make an engagement 
to share a char-a-banc with him and a friend he had 
inside, from Sallenches to Chamonix. Thus commenced 
an acquaintance which was a source of great interest 
and pleasure to me for several days. 

At Sallenches we ordered dinner, and, whilst it was 
preparing, we went out to enjoy the view of Mont 
Blanc from the bridge, which is said to be the best spot 
for contemplating the monarch in the vicinity of his 
throne. We were not a minute too early. As we took 
our place on the bridge, clouds were beginning to gather 
around the summit, and, in a few seconds, it was hid 
from our view. I observed, that before enveloping the 
summit, the clouds shaped themselves round it, taking 
exactly the form of its outline, and hanging over it fo? 
a moment, as if hesitating ere they audaciously wrapped 
it in their shroud. 

On the demerits of the repast which awaited us on 
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our return to the inn, I shall not dilate ; suffice it to 
say, that as some of the viands were only half-cooked, 
and others very distinctly intimated, even on a distant 
acquaintance with them, that the time for eating them 
had considerably passed, I made but a very indifferent 
meal. My companions, however, appeared to me rather 
to enjoy it; at least so I judged from the perseverance 
with which they assailed, and the vigorous despatch 
with which they cleared the dishes. But in this I 
found I was mistaken. As soon as the table was cleared, 
they both broke out in violent vituperation of the meal. 
It was " execrable," " detestable," " the worst dinner 
ever cooked," &c. &c. This I thought really too bad; 
first to devour the dinner and then to abuse it. As we 
had been conversing a little about Shakspeare, of whose 
Julius Caesar, as translated into French by Barbier, 
one of my friends professed himself an enthusiastic 
admirer, I was sorely tempted to tell them that their 
treatment of the unfortunate dinner reminded me of 
Antony's protestation at the funeral of Caesar: — 

«' I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him." 

but as I knew not how M. Barbier had translated that 
line, and especially as I was not sure how such a remark 
would be taken, I left the injured dinner unavenged. 

We started for Chamonix about four o'clock, in a 
char-a-banc. This vehicle is convenient enough for 
travelling on narrow mountain roads, but beyond this, 
little, I think, can be said for it. I have seen it 
described as a sofa placed side-ways on wheels, and 
also as resembling a four-posted bed; but these derocug- 
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tions are calculated to give those who have not seen it 
by far too elevated an idea of the capacity and comfort 
of this sort of conveyance. It is simply a bench of 
about thirty-six inches in length, placed on a platform, 
with a canopy over it, resting on four posts, and the 
whole suspended lengthwise on wheels; it is furnished 
with curtains of leather, which may be closed or folded 
up as the state of the weather may dictate. Its great 
inconvenience is that, from being carried sideways, one's 
back fs always turned to part of the scenery. Except 
for our luggage, we really made comparatively little use 
of the one we had hired. As the horses walked up all 
the hills and hillocks, as three-fourths of the road is of 
this description, and as their walking was usually a 
signal for our getting out and walking also, we were 
greatly more indebted to our own muscles than to those 
of the horses for our progress. After all, is not this 
the ploasantcst way of travelling amid fine scenery — 
walking when you choose and riding when you choose — 
getting out to look at this view, stopping to imbibe the 
full effect of that, and then getting in again when the 
scenery becomes uninteresting — now falling behind, and 
anon advancing far before your conveyance, which, 
winding slowly up the acclivity, or pausing on its 
summit, becomes often a new and pleasing feature in 
the picture — and withal experiencing a feeling of 
hilarious excitement such as, mayhap, one has not 
known since the journey of life had passed beyond its 
earliest stages? 

The scenery on this road is marked by variety. At 
every ascent and every turn, a new picture is spread 
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before the view, some of them very beautiful, some over- 
whelmingly impressive. Now the road passes through 
a narrow defile, shut in like a cul-de-sac; now it opens 
upon the verge of a steep declivity, and displays a wide- 
spread plain clothed with verdure and silvered with 
streams; here a pine-clad forest shuts in the prospect, 
there a bleak and barren rock shoots up its ungracious 
front, and presently a deep glen comes in view, down 
which rushes a mountain torrent; at one time the 
traveller seems afar from all human dwellings, in an 
instant, some picturesque chalet starts into view, and 
the tinkle of bells guides the eye to herds of cows and 
goats browsing and bounding among the rocks, whilst 
a moss-covered cross or a rude image of the virgin and 
child, announce that superstition reigns among these 
majestic scenes. At length all interest is absorbed in 
the view of the mountains, — 

* Alps on Alps in clusters swelling!" 
and amid those 

u Palaces of nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity—" 

one feels as if shut in from all common-place associations 
and sources of pleasure, and constrained to seek enjoy- 
ment in what at once awes and elevates the spirit. 

The slow rate^ at which the traveller necessarily 
advances along this road, affords abundant facilities to 
the troops of beggars who frequent it to ply their 
occupation. A great deal has been said of the annoyance 
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of this, and much harsh language has been lavished 
upon those by whom it is practised, and the authorities 
by whom it is tolerated; but, for my part, I cannot say 
that I perceive the justice of this. In the first place, 
how many of these poor creatures are in circumstances 
in which they can do nothing but beg— old, infirm, 
maimed and idiotic? and, really, what does God give 
us a little spare money for but to help such miserable 
creatures, that they may live on His earth, and, if 
possible, be happy? Then, secondly, I must say this 
for these Savoyard beggars, that although sufficiently 
persevering, I never found them rude or insolent; they 
solicit plaintively, they receive gratefully, and they 
submit to a refusal, often harshly enough given, without 
sullenness or murmuring. I found them not lost to a 
sense of propriety, for when I have said to some of 
them, " You see I have given something to that poor 
creature there, and I can't give to you all," their reply 
would be somewhat to this effect : — "Ah ! oui Monsieur ; 
vous avez raison; mais nous sommes tres miserables, 
et certainement Monsieur a le bon cceur;" in which, 
though of course there was a little cunning flattery, 
there was, at the same time, a touch of good sense and 
politeness, which forbids me to assent to a charge which 
unceremoniously includes them all in the category of 
rogues and vagabonds. Once more, it is to be remem- 
bered that a considerable portion of those who surround 
the travellers do not come as mere beggars, but have 
something to offer by way of exchange; some bring 
milk, some spirits, some bouquets of mountain flowers, 
some wild strawberries, some pebbles, crystals, and bits 
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of ore; and I have yet to learn any reason why these 
poor creatures should not sell their little articles of 
traffic for as much as they can persuade the traveller to 
give for them. In a carriage before ours, was a sturdy 
roundrand-red-faced Yorkshire cotton-spinner, who, I 
suppose, had made a fortune, and who deemed it 
behoved him to drive off with frowns and execrations 
these poor Savoyards whenever they approached him 
with their wares. Now, I should like to know how 
he would relish the application of the same rule to him 
when he sends forth his travellers to pester country 
dealers for orders, or his ships freighted with prints to 
be exchanged for as much as can be got for them in 
Africa, India, and China. Free trade is a noble thing 
when one understands thereby " the world for all to 
make of it what they can;" but when it means "the 
world for me to make a fortune in, and then me for 
myself to enjoy it;" bah! there is more morality by 
far in begging than in that ! 

There is one class of beggars frequenting this road, 
however, for whom I have not a word to say. These 
are the stout, well-clothed, and apparently well-fed lads 
and girls, of all ages from two to twelve, who assail the 
traveller for alms, without any apparent need, but 
merely from covetousness, or love of the trade. Against 
the appeals of all such I steeled myself, and instead of 
money treated them to sundry ethico-economical stric- 
tures on the evils of idleness, avarice, and dependence. 
These I fear shared the fate Which much more valuable 
discourses often receive from children of larger growth 
— " going in at one ear and out at the other," as the 
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Scotch proverb has it; my audience, however, were 
pleased to listen to me in quietness, though I have no 
doubt they would have thought immensely more of me 
had I given them less of my sense and a few of my sous. 
As it was, I remained immoveable, save in one case; it 
was that of a chubby little urchin of about two years 
and a half old, who trotted by my side for a few yards, 
holding out his little hand, looking at me with his sharp 
black eyes as serious as a judge, and in a plaintive 
voice pleading with me in his broken French, "Ah! 
Mossy! s' i' vous pait donnez moi kekke soze." There 
was a sort of home sound in the little rogue's prattle 
which was perfectly irresistible, and which put my 
economics for the moment to flight. The little fellow 
walked off among his companions with the trifle I gave 
him as pleased and proud as a conqueror. At first I 
was afraid the older ones might deprive him of his booty, 
but of this he seemed to have no dread; so far, indeed, 
were they from thinking of such a thing, that they 
gathered round him and congratulated him on his luck; 
and shortly afterwards I saw two of the biggest con- 
veying him on a cat's cradle up the mountain to some 
chalets, where I suppose he had his home. 

About half-past seven we entered the valley of 
Chamonix. We had not proceeded far when the pos- 
tillion turning half round, exclaimed, " Voila Messieurs 
le glacier, des Bossons!" Immediately our heads were 
stretched forward in the direction in which he pointed, 
and we saw apparently reaching across the road, though 
in reality at a distance from it, a huge mass of a bluish- 
white substance heaped confusedly together. If I may 
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be permitted to give my first impressions of it, I would 
say, that it suggested to me the idea of an enormous 
quantity of plaster-mortar poured down a sloping ridge, 
and, in consequence of the fall, traversed by innumerable 
fissures, and broken into all sorts of fantastic shapes. 
This was as unlike what I had fancied a glacier to be as 
possible; but having seen and carefully observed several, 
I really do not know any thing that will convey to the 
reader a more correct description of the appearance 
these remarkable objects present, especially at their 
termination. 

Having left ourselves at the discretion of the pos- 
tillion as to our place of lodging, he drove us to the 
Hotel de la Couronne, or, as the second inscription on 
its sign board sets forth, (for the special behoof, doubt- 
less, of Her Britannic Majesty's subjects,) the " Crown's 
Hotel." With this arrangement I had no reason to 
feel dissatisfied; we found M. Tairraz and his wife 
attentive and kindly, their accommodation comfortable, 
and their table well supplied. 

Our first care on arrival was to order tea^ our next 
to secure a guide for the morrow's excursions. Of this 
latter the necessity is by no means absolute, as there are 
none of the places usually visited from Chamonix which 
an active traveller may not easily find for himself. 
But it is pleasant to have an intelligent and obliging 
fellow with you, who can give you information on 
innumerable points on which you feel you want it, who 
can direct your attention to various objects of interest 
which might have escaped your notice, who can tell 
you the pleasing or romantic or frightful traditions of 
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the district, thereby enabling you to place yourself 
under the influence of the genius loci, and who is always 
ready to render you .a world of little services which no 
one can receive without feeling how much they add to 
one's comfort. Besides, to wander alone through these 
wild regions is by no means safe, and many have lost 
their lives by foolhardy attempts of this §ort.* In every 
point of view, therefore, the presence of a guide is 
desirable, and the expense is really not worthy of 
notice in comparison of the advantages to be secured. 

Having left this matter in the hands of our host, we 
retired early to rest, in order to be up betimes next 
morning, that we might enjoy what Captain Basil Hall 
justly calls " the never-ending stiU-beginning pleasure 
of seeing the sun rise upon Mont Blanc." After a 
sound and refreshing slumber, I was ready to obey the 
summons of the earliest streak of light that entered my 
apartment, and soon found my way to the Belvedere 
erected upon the roof of the hotel. The sun had not 
yet risen, and a greyish vapour hung over the valley 
and partly shrouded the mountains. Presently, how- 
ever, a golden speck glittered on the icy summit, and 
then the light crept slowly down the sides, and scattering 

* The monument erected near Servoz to the memory of the 
unfortunate Escher, who lost his life in a cavern of the Glacier 
du Buet, while attempting to cross it without a guide, contains the 
following counsel to travellers : — *' Voyageurs un guide prudent et 
robuste vous est necessaire. Ne vous gloignez pas de lui. Obeissez 
aux conseils de 1' experience. C est avec un recueillement meld 
de crainte et de respect qu' il faut visiter les lieux que la Nature 
a marqu6s du sceau de sa majeste et de sa puissance." There is 
here, in spite of its Carmagnolisme, much good sense. 
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the mist before it, at length revealed the grand pano- 
rama in all its glory. Several of the inmates had now 
joined me, including one or two ladies, but not a word 
was spoken, hardly an exclamation uttered. We seemed 
to feel, by a sort of common instinct, that silent wonder 
alone befitted such a scene, presented for the first time 
to our view. At length a voluble enough chatter burst 
forth, before which I hastily fled. 

After all, as it turned out, we had not seen the full 
grandeur of the scene. We all thought the lofty ice- 
clad dome before us was Mont Blanc, but it was not 
so ; the monarch retained his shroud, and we had taken 
the vizier for the sultan. " I hope we gave no dis- 
turbance in going to the Belvedere this morning," said 
I to Madame Tairraz, whom I met on the stairs as I 
was going down an hour later ; adding, with a slight 
touch, doubtless, of self-complacence in my tone, " I 
was up in time to see the sun rise on Mont Blanc." 
" Ah, Monsieur," rejoined she, with a provoking smile, 
" you haven't seen Mont Blanc to-day ; you've only 
seen the Dome du Groute ; strangers often make this 
mistake." Here was a damper ! But " courage, mon 
ami !" I said to myself, " if the inferior prospect be so 
glorious, what is there not in store for thee ?" 

It was now six o'clock, our guide was in waiting, our 
party assembled, our batons de montagne in our hands, 
and all in readiness for a march up the Montanvert to 
the Mer de Glace. I had heard a good deal of the 
dangers and the difficulties of this ascent, and prepared 
myself accordingly ; but I was most agreeably disap- 
pointed. The difficulties were not greater than sustv ftfc 
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are inseparable from long-continued climbing under any 
circumstances; and as for dangers, I saw none that 
could appal any but such as had never before followed 
a mountain track. The ascent is made by an easy 
path, sufficiently broad for mules to travel, and in no 
part presenting any serious difficulty either from steep- 
ness or roughness. Occasionally, indeed, it crosses the 
bed down which an avalanche or a mountain torrent has 
rolled ; but at the season when visitors usually ascend 
it, such obstacles and sources of danger have ceased to 
operate. I believe much of the fancied insecurity is felt 
by those who ascend on mules, and who, unaccustomed 
to the motion of these animals, feel a sense of danger for 
which there is no real cause. Sometimes, also, one 
runs some risk from stones rolling down from above, of 
which we had some slight experience, having been 
saluted with a shower of debris which an over-hilarious 
cow had managed to frisk down upon us from the 
higher grounds. But beyond such accidental risks, I 
believe few ascents of such extent can be made with 
less of fatigue or peril. On the morning on which I 
went up I perceived several ladies ascending on foot. 
One of these, a young Englishwoman, we met as we 
were coming down ; she carried a light baton in her 
hand, was unattended save by her guide, and at the 
time we passed her had surmounted at least one half 
of the ascent. Though of a slender figure, she assured 
us she did not find the ascent laborious, and her agile 
step showed that this was no idle vaunt. My Parisian 
companion was lost in admiration of her " courage," and 
her " agilite*." " Madame je vous admire profonde- 
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ment," was his parting salutation, and he swept the 
grass with his hat, whilst his uncovered head was bent 
to his belt. 

We reached the hotel which has been erected near 
the summit of the Montanvert in two hours and three 
quarters from the time of starting from Chamonix. We 
had one good rest by the way, where a seat has been 
erected for the purpose, and where we found some of 
the peasants with milk, and fruit, and brandy, for the 
refreshment of those who chose. Here I found the 
advantage of having with me an article of clothing, the 
value of which is well known in the mountainous 
districts of my native land — a shepherd's plaid. Heated 
with the ascent, I should have felt keenly the sharp air 
of the mountains whilst resting, had I not had it by me, 
and wrapt myself in its guardian folds. The guide, 
who had never seen one before, was in raptures of 
delight. " C est bon, Monsieur ! c' est tres bon ! c' 
est extremement bon !" were his exclamations as he sur- 
veyed me fold it round me. After our descent I 
suppose he had told some of his fellow guides about it, 
for as I was standing before the door of the hotel next 
day with it over my shoulders, two of them requested 
me to show them how I folded it round me. 

Tired and hungry, our first demand was for breakfast. 
This the landlord speedily supplied, and in the mean- 
time I amused myself with the visitors' books, three 
volumes of which now exist, bearing the autographs of 
innumerable strangers from all lands. Unhappily they 
are in a very dilapidated condition, and most of the 
curious autographs have been pilfered. I was most 
amused with the entries of some of my (rwn eo>xnfecyo^^ 
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as for instance, " this day, John , his wife; 

and two daughters ascended to this place — found the 
riding on mules very fatiguing — but are bound to say 
that they feel recompensed by the stupendous scenery 
around them," to which was appended the following 
commentary : " Indeed ! don't you think a few more 
trees would be rather an improvement ? ,? Another 
worthy complained that he had felt rather giddy some- 
times whilst riding up ; upon which a succeeding visitor 
had courteously suggested that the next time he had 
better try the effect of riding with his face turned to 
the tail of the mule ! These, and a thousand other 
such betises are the memorials by which the travelling 
bourgeoisie of Britain have chosen to perpetuate their 
names at a spot where, amidst the august solemnities of 
nature, self should have been forgotten, and folly 
abashed into silence. 

The view of the Mer de Glace, from the Montanvert, 
is such as no description can convey an adequate idea 
of. The verdure of the Montanvert itself, covered with 
the glossy leaves and the purple blossoms of the Alpine 
rose — the black precipices which line the opposite sides 
of the chasm — the tremendous mountain masses which 
rise towards its upper end — the sharp pyramidal 
Aiguilles shooting up in startling contrast from the 
everlasting snow, and so precipitous that not even the 
snow-flake can rest on them — and, amid all, that; 

" Savage sea, 
The glassy ocean of the mountain ice, 

which puts on 

The aspect of a tumbling tempest's foam, 
Frozen in a moment 1 ' — 

combined to present a scene so new, %o to&1>, m\& go 
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awful, that we stood gazing on it with silent wonder, 
and not, I trust, without a feeling of deep adoration of 
that Mighty Power of whose works these formed but a 
little part — a mere fold of that' visible garment in which, 
as the great German poet has expressed it, the Invisible 
is pleased to manifest himself. That these thoughts 
were not strangers to the bosom of one at least of my 
companions may be inferred from his exclamation, when 
at length he broke silence : in a deep and solemn tone, 
so different from the gay vivacity of his usual discourse, 
that it almost startled me, he exclaimed — " C est 
vrai ! le grand Dieu a fait de belles choses" — a strange 
expression, but containing an admission which few 
Parisians, I fear, would feel inclined to make. I 
followed up his remark by something in a congenial 
spirit, but he did not seem disposed to pursue the train 
his words had struck out. Turning hastily round, he 
said, " See ! on the plain it is the snow that melts, 
whilst man endures : here man comes and passes, but 
the snow is eternal !" and with this he hastened to 
follow the guide, who was already upon the ice. 

We spent some hours upon the Mer de Glace, 
examining, with the help of our guide, and our own 
previous knowledge of the subject from books, the 
phenomena of glacier structure and action which it 
exhibits. My attention was principally directed to the 
crevasses or rifts in the ice — to the colour and pellucidity 
of the ice, as seen in the sides of these — to the moraines 
which line the margin and streak the surface of the 
glacier — to the various inequalities by which that 
surface is marked — and to the lines and grooves on the 
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rocks which bound it, as indicative of the effects of 
glacier motion. To these points I shall revert in next 
chapter, when, for the benefit of those who may not 
have studied the subject, I shall briefly recount the 
principal peculiarities of glaciers. 

When we commenced our observations we had the 
entire field to ourselves, with the exception of two 
young priests, who accompanied us part of the time. 
On our return, however, to the hotel at the Montanvert, 
a very different scene presented itself. All now was 
gaiety and bustle. Parties on mules, and on foot, were 
continually arriving or departing — ladies, leaning on the 
arms of the guides, were peeping timidly down the 
crevasses, or scrambling to the summit of a huge billow 
of ice, which lay directly below the hotel; young 
gentlemen, in strange costumes, were perched upon 
rocks or icy knolls, indulging in various criticism, or 
contemplatively inhaling the fumes of cigars ; batteries 
of talk were opened, and peals of laughter were dis- 
charged, before which the vexed silence fled ; in short, 
the sublime was in danger of being invaded by the 
ridiculous. 

Of course every one has a right to enjoy himself or 
herself in such places as he or she pleases, but the gay 
badinage of fashionable life seemed so much out of 
place in such a scene, that I could fain have cried out 
with Horace — 

" Vos o pueri, et puellsc 
Vir&m expertes, male ominatis 
Parcite verbis.' * 

Though we descended the hill much more rapidly 
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than we mounted it, it was with mote of fatigue. Here 
I found especially the use of the alpenstock or long 
baton with which I had been supplied before starting 
in the morning. In going up the mountain I was rather 
disposed to look upon it as an incumbrance, but not so 
in coining down. By throwing the point forward, and 
fixing it in the ground, I found that it formed a most 
useful support, by preventing the entire weight o_f the 
body from resting on the knees and ancles. ^ On our 
way down I gathered a multitude of beautifuL wild 
flowers, with which the Montanvert abounds. We 
started also several hares and partridges, which are in 
great plenty here. 

Before we were half way down, my Parisian friend 
had regained aH his vivacity and loquacity ; indeed, he 
seemed as if determined to compensate for the fit of 
seriousness into which the scenery of the Mer de Glace 
had surprised him, by an extra indulgence of his wit 
and humour. Uisjeux d esprit were exhaustless, and 
tumbled out on the least solicitation. Passing a chalet 
in which a good dame was endeavouring to scold a troop 
of children into quietude, he shouted to me, " Monsieur, 
why is that good lady like a popular author ?" — " I 
don't know." — " Oh ! don't you hear what a noise her 
works make in the world." A little farther on, I, who 
was in advance of the rest, found the narrow path along 
which, in Indian file, we were passing, occupied by an 
immense pig, which had stretched itself across it ; and 
not choosing to encounter the risk of stepping over him, I 
poked him with the point of my baton, an indignity which 
the animal resented in the usual noisy fashion of his race. 
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" Monsieur," said the voice in my rear, " that fellow is 
like a miser, isn't he?"—" Why so ?" I asked.—" Oh! 
he is worth nothing till he's dead," — a solemn truth, by 
the bye, as regards the miser, though uttered in joke. 
These may seem to the reader rather small matters to 
chronicle ; but if he has ever experienced how much 
the fatigues of pedestrianism are lightened by the talk 
of a cheerful companion, he will understand the feeling 
which prompts me to repeat these trifles; " Meminisse 
juvat." 

As the day was one of the finest, and as three hours 
were yet wanting till dinner time, we determined to 
make some use of them; and accordingly hiring a char- 
a-banc, we set off to explore the Glacier des Bossons. 
This glacier is remarkable for the great purity of its 
ice, and also for the singular pyramidal elevations which 
cover its surface. If it were not comparing great 
things with small, I would say its ridge put one in mind 
of the fretted porcupine, only that every quill on its 
back was a pillar of ice, many feet in height. At its 
termination, a large block of granite was hanging 
suspended over the ledge. Our guide said, " that will 
fall this afternoon." He proved a true prophet, for 
before we left the vicinity, down it came with a great 
crash, among the crowd of kindred blocks that had 
pursued a similar course before. 

From the Glacier des Bossons we paid a visit to the 
Cascade des Pelerins. By this time I was nearly 
completely exhausted, and when about half way up the 
ascent to the cascade I lay down, declaring I could not 
and would not move another yard. " Oh ! Monsieur, 
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Jou must endeavour to come," said the guide ; " it is 
**he most wonderful waterfall in the world ; you will 
**oi be sorry when you have seen it that you persevered." 
At length I resolved to make another effort, and, by 
the help of the guide's arm, I did reach the point for 
properly viewing this wonder of wonders. I must say 
the guide was right ; I was not sorry that he had con- 
strained me to persevere ; though I doubt if I can-add 
that the cascade was quite as wonderful as he repre- 
sented it. It is however well worthy of a visit. Its 
singularity consists neither in the volume of its waters, 
nor in the height from which they fall, but in this, that 
after they have*fallen into a sort of deep basin, they 
are again projected in a jet of the shape of a horse- 
shoe. Such is the force with which the waters are 
cast out of this basin, that a large stone thrown into 
it is immediately ejected, as if from a sling. The 
cascade will not long possess this peculiarity, as the 
sides of the basin are fast loosening, and will soon fall 
away. The fall will then lose its singularity. 

After a long day of much severe exertion, it was 
with no small satisfaction that I reached the hotel, 
where an. excellent dinner awaited us, to recruit us 
after our toils. 

In the evening I had an opportunity of witnessing 
Alpine scenery, amid the sublimities of one of the 
most tremendous thunder storms I ever encountered. 
The day was the same as that on which so much 
damage was occasioned in the north of France by a 
storm of the same kind ; and as the clouds came from 
the northward, it is possible that it was thfc saxaa fctoroi 
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which visited us. About seven o'clock the clouds began 
to roll over the summits of the Alps, and to settle down 
upon the valley. The effect to us, standing below, was 
much as if an immense solid canopy had been let down, 
which, with the rocky barriers, closed us in on every 
side ; in the words of Milton — 

" The sickened sky 
Like a dark ceiling stood.' 1 

Soon after, the thunder began to peal, and continued 
till past midnight; the lightning flashing with intense 
brilliancy, and the rain descending literally in torrents. 
I had often heard before of "the war of elements," now 
I beheld it in one of its grandest aspects. Peal suc- 
ceeded peal, flash followed flash with appalling rapidity ; 
and, with these the more familiar phenomena of thunder- 
storms, were, in this case, mingled the roar of mountain 
torrents, a sort of stifled rebound of each peal from the 
encompassing mountains, the crash of incessant aval- 
anches, especially from the Glacier des Bossons, and the 
surging sound of the torrents of rain as they fell upon 
the streets and houses, and poured along every channel 
with a force no one could have withstood. It must 
have been some such scene that was in the poet's eye 
when he wrote — 

"Hark! war in heaven! the battle-shout 
Of thunder rends the echoing air ; 
Lo ! war in heaven ! thick-flashing out 
Through torrent-rains red lightnings glare ; 
As though the Alps with mortal ire 
At once a thousand voices raised ; 
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And with a thousand swords of fire 
At once in conflict blazed." * 

Among the inmates of the hotel, there were few who 
were not more or less agitated during the storm, and 
some were even thrown into a state bordering on terror. 
I cannot say that this was my feeling. I experienced 
no fear; for a while I rather exulted in the tumult; but 
as the storm continued I felt a growing sense of awe 
coming over me, and after some hours the ceaseless 
noise and blinding flashes, which I could find no means 
of avoiding, produced a feeling of nervous excitement 
which was exceedingly painful. A little after midnight 
the thunder and lightning suddenly ceased, though the 
lesser noises still continued. Gradually my feeling of 
painful excitement passed away, and I could reflect 
calmly on what I had witnessed. These grand words 
came into my mind: — "The voice of the Lord is upon 
the waters: the God of glory thundereth ; the Lord is 
upon many waters. The voice of the Lord is powerful; 
the voice of the Lord is full of majesty. The Lord 
sitteth upon the flood; yea, the Lord sitteth King for 
ever. The Lord will give strength unto his people; 
the Lord will bless his people with peace." f 

The rain continued during the whole of the earlier 
part of the next day, and put a stop to all the plans of 
travel or excursion which had been formed amongst us. 
In all directions too the roads had been destroyed, and, 
in some places, completly swept away ; so that a few 
who made the attempt to get to Sallenches were com- 

* Montgomery; The Alps, a Reverie, f Psalm xxix. \ 4, 10,1V, 
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pelled to return. What most afflicted me in this was 
the loss of a day — a loss which I could ill afford, and 
knew not how to make up in consequence of engage- 
ments I had made elsewhere. I tried one or two excur- 
sions, but finding the attempt hopeless, I resigned myself 
to my lot, and returned to the hotel to spend the day as 
I best could. 

It was a weary day, and I know not how I should 
have got through it but for two things; the one was 
watching how my companions in trouble got on, the 
other was putting together my notes upon the glaciers, 
and the remarks which had fallen from such intelligent 
travellers upon the same subject at the table d'hdte on 
the evening of the preceding day. It was not a little 
amusing to observe how national character developed 
itself under the circumstances in which we were placed. 
Among the visitors at the Hotel de la Couronne, there 
were Germans, French, English, and one American. 
The last was a very taciturn gentleman, and spent 
most of the day on the roof under cover of the Bel- 
vedere, with his knees propped up to his chin, a cigar 
in his mouth, and a huge blue cloth cloak wrapped 
round him, the collar of which stood up to his ears. 
The Germans drew round the fire at an early hour, 
and smoked their pipes with a steady continuity, which 
nothing seemed to interrupt. The British gathered 
together in groups at the windows, looked at their 
watches, repeated a thousand and one times the tale 
of their annoyance and vexation, speculated on the 
weather, suggested innumerable plans for getting away, 
and declared that if the thing could be done they 
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would do it, cost what it might. The French ran about 
from place to place, shrugged their shoulders, talked 
to every body who could understand them, and to many 
who could not, and when all their resources were 
exhausted, clasped their hands and exclaimed, "Oh! 
quel place horrible ! point de livres, point de journaux, 
point de spectacles! quelle vie miserable!" A few of 
all nations found refuge in books, or in the use of the 
pen. Among the latter was a German lady of rank, 
whose name I did not ascertain, but who informed me 
that she was engaged on the composition of a romance, 
and that she meant to introduce into it the storm of 
the preceding night. 

In the course of the afternoon the weather began to 
improve, and a beautiful evening succeeded. A few 
short excursions were made, such as to the source of the 
Aveiron, &c. but the state of the roads prevented much 
being attempted in this way, and even rendered it 
doubtful whether another day's imprisonment did not 
await us. 

Next morning we were all up betimes anxious to 
ascertain what prospects lay before us for the day. 
To the great joy of many it was announced, that by 
labouring all night the peasantry had succeeded in 
rendering the road to Sallenches passable. It was not 
by this route that I had designed to return to Geneva, 
but as all other egress seemed for the time forbidden, 
and as my engagements precluded my spending another 
day at Chamonix, I submitted to retrace my steps, and 
joined the cavalcade which started that morning for 
Sallenches. Before leaving the hotel, I should say, 
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that I had the desired satisfaction of beholding the 
son rise upon Mont Blanc, and the whole panorama, in 
the brilliant freshness occasioned by the recent rains, 
lighted up by his rays. It was a grand and sublime 
sight; and if the confinement and ennui of the preceding 
were to be viewed as the price of such a sight, I can 
only say, for my part, that never was price more cheer- 
fully paid. 

A cavalcade of not fewer than forty-two chars-a-bano 
left Chamonix that morning for Sallenches. At several 
places the difficulties of passing were so great that I 
feared repeatedly we should have had to return. At 
one place about fifty feet of the road had been carried 
away, and in its place was a ravine of considerable 
depth, filled with huge boulders, over which the torrent 
dashed impetuously. We crossed by means of trees 
which had been placed from stone to stone, the carriages 
and the ladies being carried over by the peasantry, and 
the gentlemen doing their best, each for himself; the 
the horses were taken to a lower level where they were 
made to swim across. Happily we all reached Sallen- 
ches without any accident. From thence I hastened to 
Geneva. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE GLACIERS. 



As it may appear to some not a little presumptuous, 
after spending only one day among the glaciers, to 
pretend to give any account of these remarkable bodies, 
I beg to say, in the first place, that I do not now write 
for scientific men, but only for those who will be satis- 
fied with such information as can be conveyed in a 
popular shape upon this subject; secondly, that as in 
the Mer de Glace and its neighbouring glaciers, all the 
phenomena of glaciers are, with more or less of distinct- 
ness, exhibited, one day wisely spent among them will 
go very far to put one in possession of all that can be 
learned from mere observation regarding these bodies ; 
and thirdly, that as I did not make my observations in 
entire ignorance, or by accident, but after having 
prepared myself for them by previous study of the 
subject, and the drawing up of a list of particulars to 
which it was desirable especially to attend, I was 
enabled to make the most of the time I was permitted 
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to devote to this department of inquiry. These things 
duly pondered, will, I trust, exempt my present under- 
taking from the charge of presumption. 

Though the 'subject of glaciers has, to a greater or 
less extent, been before the minds of scientific inquirers 
for nearly a century, it is only of late years that even 
they have arrived at correct information respecting the 
structure, laws, and agency of these bodies. By the 
majority even of well-informed people, the notions 
entertained of them are still the most vague and 
erroneous. 

Some talk of them as " fields of ice ;" others imagine 
them to be somewhat like a frozen lake on which the 
ice never melts; others picture them as immense 
masses of mingled snow and ice heaped together like 
what one sees sometimes thrown down from the roof 
of a house in winter. All these conceptions are more 
or less wide of the truth. 

A glacier is, properly speaking, a stream of ice 
flowing down a declivity between banks, which sometimes 
are precipitous. The appearance of the Mer de Glace 
ifi exactly such as Byron has described it in the lines 
above quoted. If the re'ader will imagine a torrent of 
considerable breadth rolling between two lofty embank- 
ments, and in a state of tremendous agitation, to be 
suddenly congealed, and in that state to retain its 
billowy appearance, he will have some conception of the 
general aspect of " this sea of ice," as it has been so 
properly called. 

This icy torrent has its source in the regions of 
perpetual snow. At its upper extremity, the appearance 
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presented is that of something like pounded ice or 
consolidated snow; it is, in fact, snow passing into ice 
and mingled with it. From this the glacier has its 
source; so that the latter may be regarded as just to 
a certain extent the drain of the enormous fields of 
perpetual snow which coyer the summit of the Alps. 
This is the sole source of the glacier; the common, 
and very natural idea, that the glacier receives accession 
in its course from the snow which falls so copiously 
upon it in winter is erroneous. This adds nothing to 
the glacier, but is melted by the summer's sun, and 
runs off it in streams, exactly as it would were it resting 
upon solid rock. To this circumstance is probably to 
be ascribed the existence of the ridges or billows which 
form so remarkable a feature on the surface of glaciers, 
especially of the Mer de Glace. These are not 
excrescences or swellings of the ice, the effect of some 
internal power ; they are produced apparently by the 
streams of melted snow and ice which have ploughed 
for themselves furrows in the glacier, just asta river 
sweeps out a bed for itself in the soil, and thus have 
left some parts higher than others. 

Streams of this sort are perpetually running upon the 
surface of the glacier; and amid the intense stillness of 
these supernal regions one may hear the rippling sound of 
these streams, just as one may hear the sound of larger 
streams on land, only here it is sharper and harder. 
Even when all the snow is melted off the surface of the 
glacier, the process of deliquescence goes on in conse- 
quence of the heat of the atmosphere acting upon the 
ice of the glacier itself, and also in conse(\uenfie of tha 
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rain which falls upon the glacier melting the ice. . This 
rain also adds its own bulk of water to these glacier 
streams, and thus contributes in a twofold degree to 
swell them. Now, what becomes of this concourse of 
rivulets? Let us follow one of them. It winds its way 
round hillock after hillock, but ere long it encounters a 
yawning crevasse, down the sides of which it pours its 
waters in a cataract ; and if one listens, one may hear 
them dashing and splashing in their fall far far down 
that icy cavern. Is this all? Are all traces of the 
stream gone ? No. Let us descend to the extremity 
of the glacier — to the point where it terminates upon 
the plain. Here we see the glacier presenting the 
appearance of the entrance to a tunnel; and from 
beneath the arch, and out of the dark interior, rolls a 
torrent of turbid water, which more than accounts for 
the rivulets of which we are in search. I say more 
than accounts for them, because the body of water 
issuing from beneath the glacier is too great to have 
been all produced in this way. Numerous as these 
surface streams are, which, after being engulphed in the 
crevasses, have found their way to the base of the glacier, 
and are seen issuing at its lower extremity, they cannot 
be viewed as contributing more than a portion (though, 
doubtless, the chief portion,) of the total mass of water 
thence issuing. Whence comes the rest? It comes from 
several sources. It is to be supposed, for instance, that 
ice-covered mountains have natural springs the same as 
mountains which are not covered with ice, and these 
will supply some part of the water ; then just as the 
surface of the glacier melts from the combined influence 
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of the atmospheric heat and fluids, the base of the 
glacier will melt from the combined influence of the 
heat of the earth and the action of the fluids which 
are flowing along it from above ; and, perhaps, we may 
say also, that the contact of the glacier with its sides 
will tend to reduce some portion of it to a fluid state. 
All these causes contribute their share to the general 
waste of the glacier, and to the feeding of the stream 
which issues from beneath its termination. 

To return to the surface. I used to have the impres- 
sion, that to walk upon a glacier must be as difficult as 
to walk on a frozen sheet of water, in consequence of 
the slipperiness of the ice. This, however, was an 
error, which the first step I took on the Mer de Glace 
served to dissipate. I found the entire surface, except 
where it was vertical, or nearly so, covered with gritty 
particles; indeed, at first I imagined, that in their 
anxiety to provide for the comfort of visitors, the people 
at the hotel had covered a portion of the ice with sand, 
until I found that this characterised the whole level 
surface as far as I could see it. These gritty particles 
are derived from rocks on the surface of the glacier, 
and from the sides of the valley down which the ice- 
stream flows ; partly through the grinding of the rocks 
by the motion of the glacier itself, partly through the 
agency of rains, which wash down the granulated debris 
from the higher grounds. The guides also have a notion 
that the ice works up all impurities that may have 
mingled with it to its surface ; it does not suffer, they 
repeatedly assured me, (and I put the question to 
several,) the least impurity to remain in its sub- 
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stance. But how far they are correct in this may be 
doubted. 

Besides this grit which covers the surface of the 
glacier, there are frequently large blocks of stone to be 
found on it, which it has brought down from the higher 
regions, and is bearing to the plain. Of these I saw 
several, both on the Mer de Glace and the Glacier des 
Bossons; those I examined were of granite, and must 
have come from a region far up the glacier, as all the 
rocks on its border are of a different formation. 
Besides these large blocks, there are several lengthened 
heaps of smaller stones, stretching along the glacier like 
huge gigantic causeways, as far as the eye can reach, 
both at the margin and the central parts of the glacier^ 
The origin of these, which are called moraines, may be 
thus explained. In all mountain regions influences are 
incessantly at work which tend to loosen masses of rock, 
and these, detached from their place, fall to a lower 
level. In the Alpine regions the severity of the climate 
increases this action, and, consequently, a very large 
number of blocks of stone is annually brought down 
from the precipices and promontories which bound the 
glaciers. Were the floor on which these fall fixed, the 
result would be a pile of stones at the base of the emi* 
nence from which they fall ; but as the glacier is con- 
tinually in motion, it bears away these stones in a long 
line from the spot which furnishes them, downwards* 
This accounts for the moraine at the side of the glacier, 
— the lateral moraine, as it is called. To explain the 
existence of those in the middle — the medial moraines — 
we must look to what happens when two glacier streams 
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unite. Suppose a huge Alpine promontory, on each 
side of which a glacier stream is passing ; at the end of 
the promontory these two will unite, just as two streams 
of water would : but before uniting, each had its lateral 
moraine ; consequently, when the junction takes place, 
the moraine on the left side of the one stream comes 
into contact with the moraine on the right side of the 
other, and, from the point of union, the two moraines 
flow on in one ; and that one, of course, is now in the 
middle of the great united stream. Sometimes also, a 
pyramid of rock shoots up through the centre of the 
glacier, and this always furnishes a moraine. So that 
if a glacier has had several original sources, or is inter* 
rupted by several rocks in its way, it may, besides its 
lateral moraines, have several medial moraines, as is the 
case with the Mer de Glace. The elevation of these 
causeways, however, is not exclusively owing to the 
quantity of stones heaped up ; these stones themselves^ 
as is the case also with the detached blocks, rest upon 
ice which is higher than the surface of the surrounding 
ice. This is to be ascribed not to any greater growth 
of ice under these stony coverings, but simply to the 
fact, that the stones, by protecting the ice from solar 
and atmospheric influences, prevents its melting so 
rapidly as that which is uncovered. In this way a 
singular effect is sometimes produced. A large block 
of stone, sheltering for many years the ice on which it 
rests, comes to be elevated on the summit of a hillock 
of ice, as on the apex of an immense cone. A very 
remarkable instance of this is at present to be seen on 
the Mer de Glace, not far from the Montaxvvsrtu 
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The moraines thus accumulated on the surface of the 
glacier are slowly conveyed to its termination, where 
they are scattered in immense heaps on the plain. The 
glacier, however, does not convey in this way all the 
stones that fall upon it. In consequence of the superior 
heat of its banks, the ice at the sides gets melted, and 
thus an inclination from the central parts outwards is 
produced. From this certain results occur — First, 
when the banks of the glacier are low, blocks sometimes 
slip off the glacier entirely, and are precipitated down 
into the lower regions, carrying devastation in their 
course. I saw one of these which had slipped from the 
Glacier des Bossons, in the course of last season. It 
was an enormous mass of granite of several cubic yards 
in size. The course it had pursued was through a forest 
of pines, and was easily traceable by the stumps of 
the trees which it had struck down in its tremendous 
career. It had then passed through between two chalets, 
narrowly avoiding them, but crushing some out-houses 
belonging to them; and after destroying the greater 
part of the verdure on several fields, it had at length 
reached the plain, where it remained immovable, cover- 
ing what had before been a fertile spot with a mass of 
sterile rock. It must have been some such Vjatastrophe 
which was in Virgil's mind when he indited the well- 
known lines: — 

" Ac veluti montis saxum de vertice praeceps 
Cum ruit avulsum vento, seu turbidu8 imber 
Proluit, aut annis solvit sublapsa vetustas : 
Fertur in abruptum magno mons improbus actu 
Exultatque solo, silvas, armenta, virosque 
Involvens secum." 
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Secondly, the blocks of stone, where they have slipped 
down and come in contact with the rocky barrier, some- 
times get wedged in between the ice and the rock, and 
are in this state borne along by the glacier. The con- 
sequence is, the grinding of the block against the rock ; 
and when the former is of a harder nature than the 
latter, the forming of grooves or striae along its face. 
This is very obvious on the sides of the Mer de Glace, 
near the Montanvert, which being of limestone, are 
easily marked by the hard granite which the glacier 
brings down. Thirdly, these stones sliding from the 
glacier are often deposited on ledges on the banks, and 
when, as frequently happens, the glacier sinks to a lower 
level, these deposits remain as permanent marks of the 
height it had at one time reached. The side of the 
Wontanvert next the Mer de Glace is plentifully lined 
*rith these. 

Another striking peculiarity of the glaciers is found 

in the rifibs or crevasses which open across their surface, 

*nd which are often very wide, and of great depth. 

On looking down these, the exceeding pellucidity of the 

ice is observed ; but, along with this, it may be seen 

that the ice is not all homogeneous, nor of the same 

appearance. There seems to be a mixture of pure ice 

"With hardened snow, bubbles of air, and capsules of 

Water; and, besides this, it is observable that the ice 

exists in alternate vertical laminae, of which the one is 

harder, and of a deeper blue colour than the other. 

To this latter fact importance is especially attached by 

scientific inquirers, as tending to elucidate the true 

nature of the glacier substance. 

H 
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Reference has been repeatedly made above to the 
glacier motion. This is a curious and important fact. 
As Byron has expressed it — 

" The glacier's cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day ;" 

or, as my guide, almost translating the poet's words, 
said to me, it moves " toujours, toujours, tons les jours." 
The child of the everlasting snow, it exists only in 
regions where snow cannot be everlasting. It begins 
to be at the point where the snow melts. It is an 
offshoot from the realms of perpetual barrenness, sent 
down to invade the regions of cultivation. Hence, its 
banks are often clothed with flowers, as where the Mer 
de Glace passes the Montanvert; or its course is 
through forests or cultivated fields, as is the ease with 
the Glacier des Bossons, which occupies ground, that 
even in the memory of men now alive, was covered 
with vegetation. Why it should descend so far, and no 
farther, into the valley, depends in a great measure 
upon the causes which are continually operating to 
waste it. Sometimes, however, it advances proudly 
beyond the point where, for years, it had seemed to be 
stayed, and encroaches still further upon the lower 
grounds, tearing up the soil as it advances, as with the 
proboscis of some tremendous beast. But, in such 
cases, the invasion is seldom more than temporary; 
the glacier usually, in the course of a season or two, 
retires within its former limits; but leaving, alasl a 
scene of hopeless sterility behind, wherever it has 
encroached. 
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What is the cause of this steady motion of the glaciers 
from their source down to the point where their waste 
counterbalances the supply, and thus effects a cessation 
of their progress ? This has long been an interesting 
problem with scientific inquirers, and various theories 
have been suggested for its solution. The first and 
most natural suggestion was, that this huge mass of ice 
slides down over the wetted surface of the rock on which 
it rests. But this theory, though supported by some 
names of great weight, is now repudiated, as not com- 
patible with certain ascertained facts, such as the curious 
fact, that the motion of the glacier mass is not equal 
throughout, but is quicker in the middle than at tlie 
sides, the fact that the inclination of the bed of the 
glacier is not sufficient to account for the motion of the 
superincumbent mass by the mere power of gravitation, 
Ac. The theory next proposed was, that the motion of 
*he glacier is caused by the expansion, through noc- 
~fcarnal freezing, of fluid particles introduced into its 
fissures, by the melting of ice on the surface during the 
Yieat of the day in summer. The ice of the glacier is 
assumed to be porous — full of capillary tubes, and little 
nooks between the pieces of ice — and it is supposed 
that the water collected on the surface, by the action 
of the sun's heat, flows into these receptacles, where, 
during the cold hours, it is frozen, and in being frozen, 
is dilated. Hence, as the glacier is confined at its 
sides, and pressed down from above by the descending 
mass, and consequently free to yield to pressure only in 
the downward direction, this dilatation, it is supposed, 
pushes the ice gradually downwards into the vallfc^ 
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This theory must be admitted to be ingenious, but it is 
untenable. The facts upon which it is built have been 
all disproved. Thus, it was alleged that the glacier 
never moves in winter, which was supposed to result 
from no water being melted on the surface ; and that 
the sides of the glacier move faster than its centre, 
which was attributed to the greater quantity of water 
melted at its sides, in consequence of the action of the 
adjoining land; but both these assertions have been 
shown to be unfounded. Nor is the process by which 
this theory proposes to account for the motion of the 
glacier conceivable. For, suppose a tube or fissure 
filled with water to a considerable depth, what is to 
freeze this water so as to make it expand ? Not the 
cold air on the surface ; for, during the few hours of 
night, that could affect only a few inches at most of the 
whole column. Not the icy walls of the fissure ; for, 
suppose the temperature of the ice, and of the infil- 
trated water, to be both at 32°, the water would melt 
the surrounding ice, not the ice congeal the water, by 
virtue of the water's possessing the advantage over the 
ice of retaining a large amount of heat — the heat of its 
fluidity, or latent heat. It thus appears that this dila- 
tation theory, as it has been called, is not only unsup- 
ported, but really physically impossible. 

The theory in which the most competent inquirers 
seem now to be generally prepared to concur, is that 
proposed by Professor Forbes of Edinburgh, viz., that 
a glacier is to be viewed in the light of an imperfect 
fluid, and that it moves by those laws which would 
regulate the motion of a viscous mass, down such an 
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inclination as the valley of the glacier presents. To 
this theory no objection of any weight has yet been 
adduced, and it serves in a most interesting and satis- 
factory manner to account for all the phenomena of 
glacier motion, and even for many of those of glacier 
structure. For further information regarding it, I must 
refer the reader to , Professor Forbes's splendid work, 
entitled, " Travels through the Alps of Savoy, and other 
parts' of the Pennine chain, with observations on the 
phenomena of glaciers" — a work which combines in a 
singular degree the interest of a narrative of romantic 
adventure, with the instructiveness of an exact and 
elaborate scientific treatise. 

This reference to Professor Forbes recalls to my 
recollection a conversation which occurred at the table 
d' h6te of the Hotel de la Couronne on one of the days 
I dined there. We had been talking of the glacier and 
of glacier theories, and I had claimed for my country- 
man the honour of being the discoverer of ihe true law 
of glaciers. With some of the company this did not 
appear to go very well down; and one of them said, 
with a slight sneer in his tone, "So! Monsieur, you 
would have us to regard your Professor as the Newton 
of glaciers I" 

"Well! if you please to give him that title I shall 
not object," I replied, " but be that as it may, I main- 
tain he has made a great discovery in regard to the 
laws of glacier motion, and has placed the science of 
glaciers, for the first time, on its true basis." 

" Oh, sans doute, sans doute; c' est vrai, le Profes- 
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seur Forbes est mi savant distingu6; il s' est acquis 
une belle reputation," exclaimed several voices round 
the table. 

" Mais Messieurs" said a pale-faced young man with 
a slight brown moustache, and whose coat buttons 
announced that he belonged to the College de France, 
" une reputation qui est fondee sur le glace est un peu 
prfoaire; n' est ce pas?" " Pas du tout mon ami," was 
the reply of my Parisian friend, "le glace des Alpes est 
eternel." 

I cannot better conclude this chapter than by citing 
the following eloquent passage from Professor Forbes's 
book. 

" Poets and philosophers have delighted to compare 
the course of human life to that of a river; perhaps a 
still apter simile might be found in the history of a 
glacier. Heaven-descended in its origin, it yet takes 
its mould and conformation from the hidden womb of 
the mountain which brought it forth. At first soft 
and ductile, it acquires a character and firmness of its 
own, as an inevitable destiny urges it on its onward 
career. Jostled and constrained by the crosses and 
inequalities of its prescribed path, hedged in by 
impassible barriers which fix limits to its movements, 
it yields groaning to its fate, and still travels forward, 
seamed with the scars of many a conflict with opposing 
obstacles. All this while, although wasting, it is 
renewed by an unseen power — it evaporates, but is not 
consumed. On its surface it bears the spoils which, 
during the progress of its existence, it has made its own; 
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often weighty burdens devoid of beauty or value, — at 
times precious masses sparkling with gems or with ore. 
Having at length attained its greatest width and exten- 
sion, commanding admiration by its beauty and power, 
waste predominates over supply, the vital springs begin 
to fail; it stoops into an attitude of decrepitude; it 
drops the burdens one by one which it had borne so 
proudly aloft — its dissolution is inevitable. But as it 
is resolved into its elements, it takes all at once a 
new, and livelier, and disembarrassed form ; from the 
wreck of its members it rises * another yet the same' — 
a noble, full bodied, arrowy stream, which leaps 
rejoicing over the obstacles which before had staid 
its progress, and hastens through fertile valleys 
towards a freer existence, and a final union in the 
ocean with the boundless and the infinite." — p. 387, 
second edition. 

This is an exquisite passage both in conception and 
in expression. But has not the author omitted one 
point worthy of being noticed in the comparison which 
he has instituted? Is it not to be remembered that alike 
over the law-bound progress of the glacier, and the freer 
and still more mysterious movements of the human 
life-stream, there presides the agency of that mighty 
Being who sits behind the machinery of the universe, 
and controls its every change ? What saith the Book? 
"He giveth snow like wool; He scattereth the hoar 
frost like ashes; He casteth forth his ice like morsels; 
who can stand before his cold? He sendeth out his 
word and melteth them; He causeth his wind to blow 
and the waters flow ; He showeth his word unto Jacob, 
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his statutes and his judgments unto Israel. Praise 
the Lord."* 

" Yje ice-falls ! ye that from the mountain's brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge! 
Who made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows! Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet? — 
God! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer! and let the ice-plains echo, God! "t 



* Psalm cxlvii. 16—20. 
+ Coleridge — Hymn in the Vale of Chamouny. 



CHAPTER VI. 



BERNE. THE OBERLAND. 



Leaving Geneva about mid-day of the 23d, I reached 

^*«rne early in the morning of the next day. The light 

**^d just begun to dawn as we entered the avenue which 

*^ads to the gate of the city, and sufficed to show us the 

*^Wo immense bears with which the pillars of the gate are 

^lirmounted. One of these looks pleasantly downwards, 

^s if to say, " You are welcome to Berne ;" while the 

*Hher wears a more dignified aspect, as if to remind you 

that the authorities of Berne are not to be trifled with. 

immediately on entering the town I was struck with its 

Superiority to all the other Swiss towns I had visited. 

There is an air of antique majesty about it which is 

Very imposing ; and this, combined with the width and 

cleanness of the streets, the stateliness of the houses, 

and the grace of some of the public buildings, conveys 

an impression which is altogether in harmony with the 

aristocratic pretensions and lordly demeanour for which 

Berne has all along been noted. 
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Here I Had the happiness of being joined by my 
friend Mr. Mackenzie, who had come over from Boudry 
for that purpose. As soon as we had breakfasted, we 
set out, as it was Sunday morning, to the French 
church. This is a large and spacious building, with 
some fine oak carving, as part of its internal decora- 
tions. The congregation was good, though composed 
for the most part of females. We had an excellent 
sermon from a minister of the Canton de Vaud, whose 
name I did not ascertain. 

After sermon, we called on M. Carl von Rodt, the 
pastor of the Independent church in Berne, and of whose 
interesting history the reader will find a sketch in a 
later part of this volume. With him I enjoyed much 
delightful intercourse during the time I was at Berne. 
His extensive information, pleasing manners, and 
devoted piety, cannot but endear him to all who are 
privileged to form his acquaintance. His family have 
for the last three centuries been hereditarily attached 
to the cause of the Reformation. In his possession are 
original portraits of Luther and Catherine Von Bora, 
by Cranach ; the former representing a far more intel- 
lectual and dignified countenance than is usually given 
to the Reformer. He has also a portrait of Erasmus, 
by Holbein ; on looking at which, I was exceedingly 
struck with the resemblance between it and the por- 
traits of Voltaire, a circumstance the more remarkable, 
as the resemblance between the minds of these two men 
was so close, allowance being made for the great differ- 
ences of situation in which they were placed, and of the 
objects in which they were interested. In both we 
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mark the same love of literature, the same power of 
sarcasm, the same cold and biting wit, the same acute- 
ness and want of depth, the same selfishness, and the 
same moral cowardice. Voltaire, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, educated among classicists, and placed among the 
Reformers, would have played the part of Erasmus, — 
Erasmus, in the eighteenth century, and at the court of 
Louis, or of Frederick, would have pursued the course 
of Voltaire. 

In the afternoon we went to the cathedral, which is 
a noble building. Here the service, which was in 
German, was conducted by a son of the German poet 
Baggesen. His sermon was upon Rom. xii. 2 ; it was 
truly evangelical in its character, and was delivered with 
much energy, though, as it appeared to me, the absurd 
dress in which he was arrayed, especially the huge stiff 
raff that encompassed his neck, tended very much to 
impede his movements, and constrain him to awkward- 
ness. The congregation was not large. 

In the evening we went to the chapel of M. von 
Rodt. It is a small place, but it was nearly quite full. 
The service here also was in German, and was conducted 
by M. von Rodt himself. He addressed us from Rev. 
i. 5, with much feeling and earnestness. After his 
sermon he called upon me to say a few words to his 
congregation. This I did in English, my knowledge of 
German not allowing me to risk the attempt to speak 
in it, and M. von R. interpreted. Here again I found 
the restraint of such a mode of speaking so much that 
I at last broke away from it, and in such German as I 
could muster — bad enough, I have no doubt — concluded 
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my address. On this occasion I again experienced the 
warm affection with which these simple and sincere 
Christians regard and receive all who come to them 
naming the name of Christ. 

Next morning we left Berne at an early hour by 
diligence for Thun, where we arrived in time for the 
steamer which leaves that place for Neuhaus, at the 
other end of the lake. The day was serene and sunny, 
so that we saw the scenery of the lake under the most 
favourable auspices, the only drawback to our enjoy- 
ment being the intense heat by which we were scorched, 
and which made a very furnace of the steamer. The 
scenery on the lake of Thun is of the highest order, and 
very diversified. Old baronial-looking castles, with their 
dependent villages — craggy rocks, fissured and time- 
worn, — verdant slopes, stretching away into huge moun- 
tain ranges, — deep-mouthed valleys, down which rivers 
pour their waters, and at the entrance of which some 
grim mountain stands as if to guard the passage, — and 
in the distance the snow-clad Alps, with which the 
traveller makes separate acquaintance, as the course of 
his passage brings one after another — the Eigher, the 
Monch, the Jungfrau, and the Finster Aarhorn — into 
view ; such are the general features of the scenery on 
this beautiful lake. 

We arrived at Neuhaus a little after ten o'clock; and 
here all was bustle and noise. There were scores of 
chars and carriages of all sorts, drawn by horses, mules, 
and asses, lining the shore, the drivers of which cracked 
their whips and roared for custom; and then came 
troops of guides of all ages, sizes, and costumes, who 
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leaped on board the steamer, soliciting employment, and 
thrusting under every body's nose their polyglot certi- 
ficates, scribbled in strange characters, and, for the most 
part, illegible ; and then there were some hundred and 
fifty of her Britannic Majesty's subjects, who, careful 
for luggage, and sweltering with heat, were embroiling 
themselves still more by vast efforts to express their 
wishes in words intelligible to their assailants, or giving 
vent to their feelings in high-seasoned volleys of the 
vernacular ; and the whole was like a vast human ant- 
hill on which the cold Alps looked calmly and con- 
temptuously down. But it was marvellous in how 
short a time this huge disarray reduced itself into 
order, and was exchanged for quiet. Guides stalking 
off with heavy portmanteaus or bloated carpet bags on 
their shoulders, were followed by their pedestrian pro- 
prietors wiping their brows. Vehicles and travellers 
gathered to each other by a sort of elective affinity, and 
drove or were driven off the scene. In a few minutes 
all was still. The steamer lay at anchor as if asleep 
on the bosom of the water, and with not so much as 
another puff left in her. A few peasants lounged on 
the quay smoking their pipes, and watching a boatful 
of girls who were oaring themselves across the lake, 
looking, in the snow-white chemisettes, like a bevy of 
swans. My friend, myself, and a young gentleman 
from Scotland, who had travelled with us from Berne 
that morning, were the only parties left of the many 
who had so recently been bustling, and jostling, and 
shouting, and filling the air with tumult. 
Unburdened with much luggage, we had at an eailrj 
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period made our escape into the cabaret at Neuhaus, 
where, selecting the coolest chamber we could find, we 
ordered breakfast. This was speedily supplied to us, 
and in a style of plenty and comfort which we had 
hardly anticipated. Fresh fish from the lake, fresh 
eggs from the nest, fresh butter from the churn, bread, 
cream, &c. &c, — every thing in the best state furnished 
to us a meal which even satiety might have relished, 
and which a sound appetite made perfectly luxurious. 
I must not omit to add that the young woman who 
waited upon us, arrayed in the picturesque costume of 
her Canton, if she did not realise all that one had heard 
of the extraordinary beauty of the maidens on the banks 
of the lake of Thun, certainly greatly surpassed, in this 
respect, any of the Swiss peasantry I had yet seen. 

Whilst we were enjoying our repast, a middle-aged 
man came into the room, clad in a short coat of home* 
spun " hodden grey," and offered his services to us as 
a guide to the Oberland. There was something exceed- 
ingly pleasing about his appearance, and as his testi- 
monials were good, we immediately engaged him. He 
turned out a most excellent guide; indeed, without 
exception, the best guide I ever had. No sooner was 
he in our service than he took charge of every thing 
belonging to us, or concerning us ; and during the two 
days he was with us, no servant could have been more 
faithful, provident, or obliging. His name is Michele; 
he is attached, I believe, to the Hotel de la Jungfrau 
at Interlachen, and I recommend him to all who, after 
reading these pages, may have occasion for the services 
of a guide through the Oberland. 
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Michele haying procured us a carriage from Inter- 
lachen, we started from Neuhaus about eleven o'clock. 
An avenue lined with, trees conducted us to Unterseen, 
a genuine Swiss village, with houses built of wood, and 
covered with red tiled roofs, and an old church whose 
square tower is surmounted with a roof of the same 
material. Passing through it, and leaving Interlachen 
a little to the left, we took the road for Lauterbrunnen. 
This road is a very good one, and passes through the 
most enchanting sceneryi At first, the country for a 
mile or so is open, and the road lies through the midst 
of fertile meadow land ; but presently the ravines close 
upon the traveller, and he pursues the rest of his 
journey encircled by hills, rocks, and streams. Some 
of the hills are covered with grass, but the greater part 
are clothed with pines, or lift up their bare and jagged 
fronts as if defying vegetation to rest upon them. 
Frequently the road appears as if utterly blocked up 
by a projecting precipice meeting a corresponding pro- 
montory on the opposite side, and the traveller wonders 
how he is to get past ; and when at length he has wound 
through the defile, he perhaps finds himself in a long 
glen which appears closed in on every side, and where 
roaring streams, and nodding pines, and beetling crags, 
unite to compose a picture, the wild romance of which 
makes a prisoner of every sense. Of human habitations 
along this road, there are few. The ruined castle of 
Unspunnen, where reigned of yore the grim barons of 
that name, the lords of the Oberland from the Griinsel 
to the Gemmi, is pointed out to every traveller as the 
reputed residence of Byron's Manfred. A few ooor- 
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looking villages, the inhabitants of which look unhealthy 
and sad, a chalet here and there picturesquely perched 
amid the crags, or nestling among the pines, with one 
or two residences of a superior kind; — such are the 
scanty traces of man's presence in this region of gran- 
deur and beauty. 

Among the dwellings which one observes in travelling 
this road, there is one which I cannot pass without 
special notice. It is a house situated far up a gently 
sloping hill at a considerable distance from the road, 
but easily distinguishable by the cleared space around 
it, and by its own dazzling whiteness. It is the resi- 
dence of Dr. Guggenbuhl, a young German physician, 
who has consecrated his property, talents and energies 
to a great physical and moral experiment for the benefit 
of Switzerland, in the way of remedying its worst 
affliction — that of cretinism. I know not that the his- 
tory of philanthropy contains a finer passage than is 
furnished by the benevolent labours of Dr. Guggenbuhl. 
The narrative of his efforts is briefly this: — When he 
had finished his medical studies in his native country, 
he set out for a ramble in Switzerland. Here his pro- 
fessional interest was arrested by the new forms of 
disease which he saw around him, and his benevolent 
sympathies were deeply moved by the apparently hope- 
less condition of the miserable sufferers — especially the 
cretins. His confidence in the resources of his profession^ 
co-operating with his pity, led him to cherish a hope 
that something might be effected even for these outcasts 
of humanity; and whilst his mind was in this state, an 
incident occurred which decided him to embark his all 
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in the attempt. Passing along the road one morning, 
he saw a poor cretin fall down before an image of the 
virgin and child, reverently fold her hands, and appear 
as if offering prayer. Immediately the j oyful conviction 
took possession of his mind, that intellect was not totally 
extinct in these hapless beings; for even supposing there 
was nothing in the scene he witnessed but mere imita- 
tion, still it was imitation under circumstances which 
clearly showed the existence of mind in the individual 
by whom it was performed. Closer observation, how- 
ever, satisfied him that something more than mere 
imitation had led that poor female to her knees before 
the image ; and that there really was in her mind a con- 
sciousness of reverence and worship. He from this drew 
the just inference, that if a cretin was capable of being 
inspired with feelings like these, the case of such was 
not to be treated as hopeless. At least he determined 
that the experiment should be fairly tried, whether it 
were not possible, by taking children afflicted with this 
calamity at an early age from districts in which it pre- 
vails, removing them to a purer and more bracing 
atmosphere, attending carefully to their diet and their 
general health, and using such means as experience has 
shown to be most effective for awakening thought and 
feeling in dormant natures, that a remedy might be 
found for this frightful malady, or at least some mitiga- 
tion of it effected. No sooner was the design formed 
than the benevolent young physician hastened to put it 
into effect. Returning home-he sold some property which 
he possessed, and with the proceeds hastened to Switzer- 
land, where he fitted up the house in which he now 
i 
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dwells. He there collected some children who appeared 
suitable for his experiment, and shut himself up with them 
in this secluded retreat, determined to leave nothing 
untried that skill or observation might suggest as likely 
to conduce to the success of the experiment. To such 
devoted and self-denying philanthropy it is impossible 
to pay too high a meed of praise. It is pleasant to be 
able to add, that Dr. Guggenbuhl, after several years 
experience, has found his scheme productive of the most 
encouraging results. Though at first ridiculed as a sort 
of philanthropic fanatic, he has, by the published reports 
of his Institution, and through the testimonies of com- 
petent judges who have visited it, compelled toward 
his experiment the attention both of physicians and 
economists. Among others who have enthusiastically 
espoused his cause, is the talented Countess Hahn- 
Hahn, who has written an interesting account of a visit 
paid by her to his Institution. Every right-hearted 
reader will, I am sure, unite with me in the wish — 
" May he find his reward in the full realization of his 
benevolent design!" 

We reached Lauterbrunnen about three o'clock, and 
without any unnecessary delay, prepared to ascend 
the Wengern Alp. I confess, when I looked at the 
steep and, as it appeared from below, almost perpen- 
dicular ascent which I was about to attempt, I felt some 
misgivings as to my ability for the undertaking; but 
my country's proverb came to my aid, and I resolved 
to " set a stout heart to a stiff brae," and if I failed, 
to have at least Phaethon's consolation — "magnis 
tamen excidit ausis." In the first place, however, we 
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went to look at the Staubbach, a fall which descends 
from a height of upwards of 800 feet, not far from the 
Inn at Lauterbrunnen. It is remarkable chiefly for the 
singular gossamer-like delicacy of its torrent. As 
Byron justly remarks, " it is neither mist nor water, but 
a something between both;" indeed, but for the water 
which actually reaches the bottom, I could have 
fancied it some delicate fabric waving in the breeze, as 
if some mountain spirit were fluttering a gigantic sig- 
nal to some favoured friend amid the solitudes of the 
opposite Alps. Byron says in his poetry, that it is 

" Like the pale courser's tail, 
The giant steed to be bestrode by death 
As told in the Apocalypse ; " 

and in his journal he says the same in prose. I am 
constrained to dissent from the noble poet's comparison. 
To me the Staubbach presented but little resemblance 
to a horse's tail under any circumstances, and none in 
the least to the idea I had formed of that of the 
mystic charger, on which the impetuous Destroyer is to 
ride forth " to kill with sword, and with hunger, and 
with death, and with the beasts of the earth," and 
which one naturally conceives of as spread out and wide 
■^-streaming, like that of an Arab courser at full speed. 
We had the disadvantage, in making our ascent of 
the Wengern Alp, to have to do it under the scorch- 
ing heat of the sun, whose rays not only beat on us 
directly, but were reflected from the sides of the bank, 
along the face of which we had to move. For the 
first hour the toil was almost overpowering; and though 
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we had denuded ourselves of all our garments but such 
as were indispensable, the perspiration streamed from 
every pore. The first part of the ascent, however, is 
immeasurably the worst; after that the path lies along 
a comparatively gentle slope where there is little climb- 
ing. Having gained this easier path, we had time to 
survey the grand scene which was spread before us; 
and having now a little breath to spare, we could 
indulge in conversation. Here we found the advantage 
of a guide, like Michele, who could talk by the hour, 
or be as silent as an automaton, according as we 
wished. We found him perfectly familiar with every 
spot in the vast panorama spread before us; and exceed- 
ingly communicative, even on points relative to his own 
affairs and circumstances. He was a great patriot in 
his way — a sort of village Winkelried, — had been out 
last year in the assault upon Lucerne, and was occu- 
pied continually during his spare hours in practising 
with the rifle, with which he could perform an endless 
multitude of marvellous exploits, such as hitting a half- 
franc piece, I know not how far off, snuffing a candle 
without extinguishing it, and for aught I can tell, 
hitting an apple off his son's head without touch- 
ing a hair. There was a touch of the gascon in him 
that was exceedingly racy. He was quite sure thfe 
patriots would take Lucerne as soon as the harvest was 
over. 

" Why not take the long day for it Michele," I said, 
" and settle the affair now, so that we travellers may 
have the satisfaction of seeing one, at least, of your 
perpetual revolutions at an end ?" 
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a Ah! Monsieur knows we must be prudent; we must 
get our crops secured first." 

"A most commendable course certainly; for as you 
are sure to be beaten, it is well to have something 
to comfort you when you come home, if you are lucky 
enough to escape with your lives." 

"Beaten! Monsieur! bah! c* est impossible! No, 
we shall march into Lucerne in a week from the time 
we begin our campaign. It was all a mistake last 
year. Beaten! bah! Monsieur doesn't know the brave 
Bernois." And Michele raised his shoulders on which 
rested our knapsacks, and strutted en militaire for a 
few paces, and then struck the point of his baton into 
the turf, and relieved himself by exclaiming, " A bas les 
Jesuites! Honneur aux patriotes Lucernois! Ven- 
geance! vengeance!" 

Poor Michele ! with all his good-heartedness and all 
his hatred of the Jesuits, we soon found that in regard 
to any correct conceptions of spiritual religion, he was 
completely in the dark. He was a Protestant, and, in 
profession at least, a believer in revelation; but his real 
position was one of utter infidelity or indifferentism. 
His wife, he told us, was a Catholic, but he assured us 
they got on very well together, for she was a good 
woman, and he was no bigot ; " Indeed," said he, " I 
often go to chapel with her; not that I care for it, but 
it pleases her." 

"Well, and does she ever go to your church with 
you?" 

"Oh! no, Monsieur; she is very good, but she would 
not do that." 
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" Then it appears that she is much more attached to 
her religion than you are to yours." 

"Ah, sans doute, Monsieur; the poor Woman is a 
devote, but as for me, I thank God I am more free." 

My friend here took him up, and endeavoured to 
impress upon him the necessity of sincerity and earnest- 
ness in religion; but he appeared to make little impres- 
sion on the light heart of Michele. 

"Look'ee, Monsieur," exclaimed the latter, after 
some abortive attempts to reason the matter with my 
friend, "lama Protestant, my wife is a Catholic. It's 
all one; the great God does not trouble himself with 
our little differences, (le grand Dieu ne s'embarasse 
pas de nos petites differences.)" 

Alas! does not much of what passes for liberalism 
in religion, even in our own country, amount to really 
nothing more than just such a miserable and irrational 
indifference to all religious distinctions, as was exhi- 
bited by this ignorant Swiss peasant? Men indulge 
in a swinish Epicurean poco-curantism that demands no 
reflection, excites no feeling, exacts no discipline ; and 
then they boast of their freedom from bigotry! It is 
a glorying in their shame. Better far to be even fanati- 
cally zealous for what has engaged one's thoughts, 
and brought, or seemed to bring, satisfaction to one's 
conscience, than look upon the greatest questions in 
man's spiritual interests with a dull and leaden 
apathy, unworthy alike of the faculties and the des- 
tinies of man ! 

In such conversation we beguiled the time and the 
way, until, after another hour, we found ourselves at the 
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base of the last ascent. This, which lay through a scat- 
tered forest of pines, was nearly as stoop as that at the 
commencement of our journey; but it was much shorter, 
and we were now in a region where the atmosphere was 
far less oppressive than we had found it farther down. 
A vigorous pull, therefore, of less than half an hour 
completed our work, and placed us at the door of the 
Hotel de la Jungfrau. Here we found the forethought 
of our guide had already secured us beds, a boy having 
been despatched by him for this purpose by a shorter, 
but more perilous route, from our first resting place. 
But for this, we might have fared badly, as the accom- 
modation of the hotel is limited;, and already a goodly 
number of visitors had arrived. 

The view from the platform in front of the hotel is 
magnificent. Around is a considerable extent of level 
pasture land, which, at the time we arrived, was covered 
with cattle; right in front rises the majestic Jungfrau, 
exhibiting its full height to the view of the spectator, 
as it seems to ascend almost perpendicularly from the 
deep ravine below, and terminating in the graceful 
Silberhorn, on whose virgin snows not a spot appears ; 
while by her side stand in far-extending rank her part- 
ners in majesty, the Monch, the Eigher, the Finster- 
Aarhorn, the Schreckhorn, and the Wetterhorn. Among 
these the Jungfrau stands like a virgin sister in the 
midst of a grim and rugged brotherhood, the sole 
claimant to grace or beauty in the group. Is it not 
from this, rather than from the causes usually assigned, 
viz., either the whiteness of the snow, or the fact that, 
till very lately, the summit was never profaned by foot 
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of man,* that this mountain has received its name? 
It strikes one at once, whenever these mountains are 
impersonated, that this is the lady of the household. 

Avalanches frequently fall from the Jungfrau, and no 
place is so well situated for observing them as the hotel 
on the Wengern Alp. I noticed six fall in the course 
of a very short time, whilst I was standing on the plat- 
form before the house, and many more fell in the course 
of the evening. One of those we saw was an unusually 
large one. It fell from the upper part of the mountain, 
near the base of the Silberhorn. A loud sound, like 
the mixture of a sharp crash with a hollow roar, called 
our attention, and by the help of the guides, whose 
practised eyes and ears conducted them at once to the 
spot whence the sound proceeded, we were enabled to 
observe a vast sheet of snow and ice which had detached 
itself from the rest, and was moving gently, as it seemed, 
down the slope. Presently, however, it appeared to roll 
together, and then it rushed through a defile in a broken 
and confused mass. Again it spread out more widely, 
and then again contracted, and rushing into another 
defile was lost to our view. In an instant after, it 
re-appeared ; and from this it kept tumbling and pouring 
over the precipices and through the gullies, now lost from 
our view, now re-appearing, and at each time broken 
into smaller fragments ; until at last it took one grand 
leap, and disappeared like a cloud of white dust, into 
the ravine at the base. 

But from all such sights our attention was soon 

* Sec the Guide Books. 
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drawn to the grand effect of the sunset on the snow of 
the Jungfrau. As the line of shade ascended, it was pre- 
ceded by a band of a greenish hue, shading off upwards 
into one of a brilliant pink. These successive belts 
crept slowly, and as it were stealthily, up the sides of 
the silvery cone, until, one after another, they crowned 
the summit, and there all the glory passed away, and 
a pallid corpse-like hue invested the snow. The second 
twilight produced a rapid and faded repetition of the 
scene, and then all was left to the dominion of night. 

Before retiring to rest, I stepped out to glance at the 
scene. Shelley has described it for me: — 

" The cold earth slept below, 
Above the cold sky shone, 

And all around 

With a chilling sound, 
From caves of ice and fields of snow, 
The breath of night like death did flow 

Beneath the shining moon." 

The intense stillness, disturbed by no familiar sound — 
the chilling breeze which came straight from the glaciers, 
slightly agitating the pines — the deep blue canopy above 
— and the awful forms which stood alone and silent in 
that strange solitude, powerfully impressed my imagina- 
tion, and filled me with an unutterable sense of awe. I 
felt as if the voice of nature was saying to me, " The 
Lord is in his holy temple; let all the earth keep silence 
before him." 

Next morning we were up betimes ; sufficiently early 
to see the sun rise upon the Jungfrau and reverse the 
process of the preceding evening. But grand as the 
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scene was, it was felt by all to be inferior in effect to 
that which we had witnessed the evening before; the 
process was neither so brilliant nor so traceable; and 
there was nothing of the sort of pensive influence which 
accompanied the chasing away of the light by the 
encroaching shades. 

A long and somewhat fatiguing walk brought us to 
Qrindelwald, where we breakfasted. The situation of 
this scattered village is exceedingly striking and beauti- 
ful. It stands upon a gentle slope; and facing it are 
the stupendous forms of the Eigher, the Schreckhom, 
and the Wetterhorn, which rise precipitously from the 
valley. Close by is the glacier which rolls between the 
first two of these mountains, and descends through 
smiling pasture-land, bearing into the regions of culti- 
vation the overflow of that immense ocean of snow which 
rests upon the more elevated regions of the Bernese 
Alps. The village itself is picturesque, with its wooden 
chalets adorned with old fashioned carving and quaint 
devices. 

From Grindelwald we returned by char to Inter- 
lachen, where a thunder storm, followed by a heavy 
fall of rain, stayed us for the rest of the day. Next 
day the rain still continued, at least in frequent showers, 
but notwithstanding we made an excursion on the 
lake of Brienz, with the view, especially, of visiting the 
fall of the Giessbach. The steamer from Interlachcn 
took us to the base of the rock, by ascending which the 
fall is seen, and allowed us nearly a couple of hours, 
during which, happily, we were favoured with fine 
weather for inspecting it, before we were again sum- 
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moned to embark. The Giessbach is fully entitled to a 
deliberate inspection. It is one of the finest cascades 
in Switzerland, whether we regard the extent of the 
falls or the beauty of the surrounding scenery. The 
falls are six in number; the first is scarcely seen from 
below, but the rest are all in full view from the auberge 
which has been erected on the summit of the rock, 
which we ascended from the lake. The first two falls 
are over bare rocks, but at the second the cascade 
enters a wood, amid the dark foliage of which its sub- 
sequent course is pursued. Not satisfied with the 
distant view, we crossed the intervening valley, and 
then ascending the height down which the cascade 
pours, we enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing and hear- 
ing it as its waters fell close beside us. For this, 
two facilities are offered; the one in the existence 
of a rustic bridge which spans the bed of the torrent 
above its fifth fall, and the other in a cavity behind 
the fourth fall, which admits of being easily entered. 
The effect of the view from this cavity is very strik- 
ing. The scenery is contemplated through a silvery 
veil that half hides, half illuminates the objects that 
are within the sphere of vision. I lingered behind this 
glittering curtain long after the rest of the company 
had retired. It was a place where one felt it good to 
be alone — a strange unwonted scene, that suggested 
thoughts worth indulging. Amidst the monotonous 
splashing of that water which, fed from some hidden 
source, flows on, without pause, for ever, and behind 
the half-revealing veil that was spread out before me, I 
could not but think of Life and of Futurity. Like that 
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stream, flows the current of our being, falling, and 
broken, and dashed into foam, yet after all amidst 
pleasant places and to a calm repose; and, as through 
that spray-curtain, glimmers to us futurity, a wide- 
spreading scene sunlit and smiling. Oh! to have that 
conscious certainty of heaven which one has of the 
outer world, whilst for the moment secluded from it in 
such a retreat ! 

The Auberge of the Giessbach is occupied by a family 
hereditarily famous for skill in Swiss music. I had 
the pleasure of hearing them sing several Banz des 
Vaches within the house, and when we left the place 
the household saluted us with a parting song, which a 
venerable patriarch accompanied on the Alpine horn. 
The effect was very fine. It was true, rich, natural 
music, and the deep mellow tones of the horn har- 
monized exquisitely with the voices of the singers. I 
can now understand why the Swiss are said to be so 
powerfully affected by the Ranz des Vaches, when 
heard in foreign lands. There is something so truly 
simple and homelike in the music that it softens even 
the heart of a stranger, and diffuses a home-longing 
over his spirit. Finely and truly has Wordsworth said 
of such a family concert: — 

** Pupib of heaven, in order stand 
The rustic maidens, every hand 
Upon a sister's shoulder laid — 
To chaunt, as glides the boat along, 
A simple but a touching song— 
To chaunt, as angels do above, 
The melodies of peace and love/' 

On our return from this excursion we set off almost 
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immediately to catch the steamer for Thun, in order to 
get to Berne that evening. Unluckily, the person who 
drove us to Neuhaus was in the interest of an opposition 
steamer, which has been set up against the regular 
packet, and we allowed ourselves to be persuaded by 
him, that by patronising it we should be sooner landed 
at Thun. As it soon appeared, we had made an unwise 
choice. Though we started first we were speedily 
outstrip t and left behind; and on our arrival at Thun, 
we had the mortification to find that every place in the 
diligence to Berne for that evening was engaged. This 
necessitated our remaining all night in Thun, which, 
in the long-run, I did not regret, as I spent the evening 
very pleasantly in strolling along the banks of the lake. 

Starting next morning early, I reached Berne to 
breakfast. Here I spent part of two days very agree- 
ably, and, I trust, not unprofitably, as during a good 
part of the time I enjoyed the society of M. von Kodt. 

At this point I was constrained to bring my Swiss 
rambles to a close. The calls of duty summoned me now 
to turn my face northward, and I prepared to do so, not 
without a wish that a larger period of travel had been 
permitted me, but at the same time with a well defined 
feeling, that it was no very sore calamity to be obliged 
to go home. I left Berne on the evening of the 29th, 
and reached Basle next morning. Here I remained 
over that day and the next. 

On Sunday, the 31st, I went in the morning to St. 
Leonhard's Kirche, to witness the induction of the Rev. 
Samuel Preiswerk, formerly of G-eneva, but who had 
been recently appointed to the cure of St. Leonhard's 
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parish in Basle. It was completely a gala day. The 
church was so fall of people that I had to stand the 
whole time, and had barely room for that ; it was the 
only time I ever saw a crowd in a church for purely 
religious purposes on the continent. Before the principal 
door was a sort of triumphal arch decorated with flowers, 
and within, the church was hung all around with gay 
festoons, in which dahlias occupied the principal place. 
As soon as Mr. Preiswerk entered, a band of music in 
one of the galleries struck up what sounded to me very 
like a grand military march, and in which, certainly, 
the martial trumpet bore a very marked part. After 
this there was a short pause, and then the choir sung 
a chorus by Klein. The proper service then com- 
menced by the congregation singing a hymn, accom- 
panied by the organ. Prayers followed, after which 
Mr. P. delivered his Antritts-rede, or Induction sermon. 
His text was 1 Pet. v. 1 — 4, and his discourse, which 
was not long, was chiefly occupied with a statement 
of what the preacher felt to be the special duties of 
a christian pastor, and of the manner and spirit in 
which he wished, and would endeavour, to discharge 
these duties in the sphere on which he had just entered. 
I admired the discourse both for its matter and for the 
sincere, unaffected, and serious manner in which it was 
delivered. It was singularly in contrast with the pomp 
and noise which had introduced the service. After 
sermon, we had more music from the choir, who sung a 
Motette by Klein. An elderly clergyman then ascended 
the pulpit, and gave us a biographical sketch of M. 
Preiswerk, in which he minutely traced his career from 
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bis birth to the time when he received the presentation 
to the parish of St. Leonhard. He then put some 
questions to Mr. P., which I could not hear, and which 
tbe latter briefly, and alike inaudibly to me, answered. 
The consecration prayer was then offered by the same 
clergyman. Another chaunt and another hymn con- 
cluded the service. 

The rest of the day I spent with my friend Mr. 
Linder, enjoying his profitable and pleasant conversa- 
tion. Late at night, I took my farewell of Basle, and 
started by the diligence for Freyburg, in the Breisgau. 
In a few hours I ceased to be in Switzerland. 



CHAPTER VII. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF 
SWITZERLAND. — ROMANISM — INFIDELITY. 



Among the objects of inquiry and observation which 
I proposed to myself in visiting Switzerland, by much 
the most important, in my own estimation, respected 
the present state of religious affairs in that country. 
I was anxious to observe to what extent the principles 
of the Reformation had advanced amongst its popula- 
tion, and how far these principles exerted a living 
influence over those communities amongst which they 
are professed. Especially I felt anxious to collect infor- 
mation of a precise and authentic character respecting 
those movements which, of late years, have led to the 
formation of the different dissenting bodies that have 
sprung up in several of the Cantons. 

Influenced by these feelings, I assiduously placed 
myself in communication with the parties from whom I 
supposed the best information upon the subject could 
be procured; I cheerfully forfeited the gratification of 
visiting many spots of historical interest, and much 
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*^ie scenery, that I might devote the more of my time 
^ these inquiries; and I took care to collect whatever 
Wks or pamphlets I could procure, which were recom- 
mended to me as likely to guide my researches. By 
these means I arrived at results considerably satisfac- 
tory to my own mind, the substance of which I would 
now endeavour to lay before my readers. 

In the case of a country like Switzerland, there is a 
serious difficulty in the way of any attempt to give a 
just survey of its religious state, arising not so much 
from the extent of the field, as from the broken, diver- 
sified, and somewhat intricate aspect which it presents. 
We have not here any one or two great religious bodies, 
whose polity, and the general condition of whose affairs, 
we have to delineate, and from which, as standards, one 
may measure the- divergence, and ascertain the position 
of bodies of less importance. In Switzerland, as we 
have in her natural scenery a sort of epitome of the 
scenery of all the other parts of Europe, and in her 
diversified climate a specimen of almost all the climates 
of the arctic and temperate zones, so in her religious 
development we have almost every variety of opinion and 
of worship which the much-divided territory of Christen- 
dom contains ; and viewing the country as a whole, it 
is not easy to say which of these varieties should be 
assumed as the characteristic or predominant religion of 
the nation. Under those circumstances I cannot pretend 
to offer a full and satisfactory account of the religious 
condition of Switzerland, but only such contributions 
towards this as a survey of some of the more interest- 
ing and instructive departments of the field may supply. 
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In the outset, I will venture to submit to the 
reader one or two considerations of a general nature, 
which, it appears to me, we should carry with us, if 
we would judge aright of the religious phenomena of 
this country. 

1. In the first place, the exceedingly diversified 
physical aspect of Switzerland must be borne in mind 
in considering the religious character and habits of her 
people. To what extent the general temperament and 
tendencies of a people are affected by the natural 
peculiarities of the country they inhabit, is a problem 
which has not yet been , determinately solved. As to 
the general fact, however, there can be no doubt; it is 
satisfactorily established by the most copious induction 
of particulars. In a country like Switzerland, there- 
fore, — where we pass from the severity of a Norwegian 
or Siberian climate, through all the successive stages, 
to the genial warmth of an Italian sky, and where we 
descend from rocky elevations, on which it is only by 
the most unwearied industry, and by great skill, that a 
scanty crop can be extorted from the penurious soil, to 
rich and smiling plains where labour is almost super- 
fluous, except when required to gather in the teeming 
produce of the generous earth, — it is natural to expect 
that in making such transitions we should find the 
people giving indications in the diversities of their 
character, and habits, and tendencies, of the very 
different circumstances amid which they have been born 
and bred. Nor is such an expectation disappointed by 
facts. Let any person compare the general character 
of the people of the Alpine regions of Switzerland, with 
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that of those inhabiting its plains, and he will not fail to 
be struck with the contrast which in many particulars 
they present. In the former he will mark a primitive 
simplicity, a bold sincerity, an earnest tenacity of esta- 
blished customs and modes of thought, a susceptibility 
of deep impressions from what strikes the imagination, 
an apathy towards what is merely intellectual and 
rational, and, in general, a tendency to prefer the old, 
the venerable, the romantic, the superstitious, and the 
solemn, to the new, the useful, the speculative, or the 
£ay; whilst in the latter we detect nearly the reverse 
of all this — a lightness and clearness of intellect, little 
imagination, a love of speculation and change, a facility 
of adaptation to new circumstances, and often a reck- 
less disregard of consequences in the pursuit of any 
course on which the people may feel themselves tempted 
to enter. Where such differences of temperament and 
habit exist in a nation, it is certain that if we would 
estimate aright their religious character, or solve satis- 
factorily the problems which the state of religion in 
their country presents, we must not lose sight of the 
effect which such differences will necessarily exert in 
modifying their spiritual life and actions. 

2. Another circumstance not to be overlooked in 
studying the religious development of the Swiss, is the 
diversity of race which exists among the people passing 
under that common appellation. In Switzerland, there 
are at least four distinct races, or, perhaps, to speak 
more correctly, we should call them sub-races; for 
there is no reason to suppose that they have not all 
originally sprung from the same great radical stock. 
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These are the Helvetic, or Swiss Proper ; the Aleman- 
nic, or German; the French; and the Italian. The 
first of these, which must be regarded as a very mixed 
race, resulting from a fusion of the ancient Helvetii 
with the Cimbri, Rhaetii, and other northern tribes, is 
principally found in the four forest Cantons, as they are 
called, Schweitz, Uri, Zug, and Unterwalden, in the 
immediately adjoining Cantons of Zurich, Glarus, and 
Appenzell, and in some parts of Valais and the Oberland 
of Berne. The second occupies the Cantons of Schaff- 
hausen, Bale, Berne, Soleure, and Argovia, and is found 
in the district of the Haut Valais. The third has its 
place chiefly in Neufchatel, G-eneva, Freyburg, and the 
Pays de Vaud. And the last abound principally in 
Tessino, in some parts of the Valais and of the Grisons. 
In the other Cantons the tribes appear to be so 
thoroughly mixed, that it is impossible to determine 
which predominates ; and, indeed, in none of these can it 
be said, that the blood of the people is altogether free 
from foreign admixture. It will nevertheless be found, 
however, that, upon the whole, the arrangement of races 
above suggested is in accordance with facts ; and this 
being the case, we are entitled to assume the different 
descent of the people as a cause which will not be without 
its influence upon their general character. To what extent 
this cause operates, my information does not enable me 
exactly to say ; but no one can travel in Switzerland, or 
attentively peruse the history of its people, without dis- 
covering that certain very obvious features of difference 
mark the descendants of these different races. The blunt, 
open, sturdy integrity of the Helvetic tribes, their love 
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vf real liberty, and their indifference to all spectdative 
and theoretical forms of freedom which do not promise 
immediate practical advantage, their simplicity, indus- 
try, and steadfastness, all stand forth on the surface of 
their manners, habits, and history. Between them and 
the Alemannic tribe, the difference is not very marked ; 
it consists chiefly in the greater reflectiveness and spe- 
culativeness of the latter as compared with the former. 
But the moment we pass among the French Swiss we 
perceive that a different family engages our attention. 
We find ourselves amongst a sharp, quick, vivacious 
people, inclining to flippancy, fond of pleasure, good- 
natured, but, when roused to passion, fierce, impetuous, 
and cruel, easily tempted to change, and apt to prefer 
a speculative prospect to an actual result. A short 
transit carries us from the French to the Italian part of 
the population, but the difference between the two is 
such as at once to strike our notice. We soon find that 
we are now amongst a people taciturn, cautious, some- 
what suspicious, inclining to indolence and sensuality, 
and concealing under an almost torpid exterior a deep 
fountain of fiery passion and impetuous emotion. Such 
are the constitutional varieties of the different tribes by 
which Switzerland has been peopled. That these varie- 
ties should affect the general tone and character of their 
religious affairs, will be anticipated by all who have 
considered the important bearing of original tempera- 
ment upon all the intellectual and moral developments 
of individuals or nations. 

3. Another class of influences affecting the religious 
condition of the Swiss — inferior, indeed, in importance 
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to those first mentioned, yet not to be altogether over- 
looked—consists in the different forms of government 
under which the people of the different Cantons live. It 
cannot be doubted that the religion of a people is 
materially affected, as to its outward manifestations at 
least, by the political system under which that people 
is placed. The religion of Great Britain, and that of 
the United States of America, are the same as regards 
the substance of the truths believed and the doctrines 
inculcated; but in respect of outward form and the 
phenomena arising out of the popular development of 
this religion, the difference between the influence of 
the republican institutions of the one country, and the 
monarchical and aristocratic institutions of the other, 
is strikingly apparent. Now in Switzerland there are, 
or perhaps it would be more safe to say, there have 
been four distinct forms of government among the 
different Cantons. These are the pure democracy of 
the old forest Cantons, where the people are their own 
legislators and their own rulers; the pure aristocracy 
which used to prevail in Zurich, Berne, Bale, Geneva, 
&c, but which, since 1 830, has been everywhere more 
or less invaded by popular institutions, with a few 
exceptions, such as Lucerne, where it seems still in a 
great measure to prevail ; the mixed constitutions which, 
since the time mentioned, the greater part of the 
Cantons have enjoyed ; and the somewhat anomalous 
constitution of the Canton of Neufchatel, which, though 
one of the Swiss federal States, acknowledges as its 
sovereign the King of Prussia. In a country so divided, 
and I may add, so distracted by political diversities, 
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Ve must take into account the probable effect of such 
influences upon the religious habits and tendencies of 
the people, if we would not err in judging of their 
.religious condition. 

Assuming the soundness of these observations, it 
follows, that in observing the religious estate of the 
Swiss, and reasoning upon it, there must be taken into 
account the effect upon it of these three great elements 
of external influence. A more difficult matter is to 
determine in what way and to what extent these 
influences act; and on this point I confess that my 
information is too limited, and my studies not yet 
sufficiently matured to justify me in speaking with any 
degree of assurance, or in reference to more than a small 
portion of the field. Were it possible to abstract from 
any two of these influences, so as to contemplate the 
effect of the remaining one upon the religious condition 
of the people, the task would be comparatively easy. 
But this is impossible. In no instance has any one of 
these causes operated singly; and in very few cases 
have they operated exactly alike. Sometimes their 
action has been harmonious; at other times it has been 
discordant. In one case we have to seek the result by 
adding the sum of all these powers; in another we have 
to seek the result by subtracting the influence of one 
from that of another, or from the combined influence of 
the other two. In this way the problem becomes con- 
tinually complicated almost beyond the power of analysis 
to resolve it; and though I have no doubt that with a 
more perfect collection of facts, a steady induction 
might be made and satisfactory conclusions reached, 
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I am free to confess that in the present state of my 
information it is only within very narrow limits that I 
should feel myself at liberty to make the attempt. 

Leaving these preliminary observations to be used 
by the reader for what he may count them worth, I 
proceed to the subject already announced as the topic 
of this part of the volume. 

The religious phenomena of Switzerland may be 
roughly classed under three heads — Romanism, Infi- 
delity, and Protestantism. 

The professedly Romanist part of the population 
amounts to about 900,000. They are found chiefly in 
the more mountainous districts, and amongst the 
Helvetic and Italian tribes. The German and French 
Cantons are, for the most part, anti-Romanist, with the 
exception of Soleure and Freyburg, in which Romanism 
predominates. In some of the Cantons, viz. AppenzeU, 
Glarus, Thurgau, Argau, St. Gall, and the Grisons, 
the population is very much mixed ; in some the pre- 
dominance being in favour of the Romanist, in others 
of the Protestant element. Of these Catholic Cantons 
the religious aspect is by no means uniform. In 
Schweitz, in Freyburg, and Tessino, the religious 
system and profession are the same, but the manifes- 
tations of religious feeling among the people, and the 
tone and hue of religious action are different. In the 
mountain districts, Catholicism appears in much the 
same guise as it bore before the Reformation ; it is the 
religion of an honest, untutored, and superstitious 
race, who receive it in all its integrity, submit to 
it with undisguised sincerity, and regard with horror 
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all who would call it in question. In the Italian States, 
there is more of astuteness, more of mere formalism, 
less depth of feeling and sincerity of devotion, but not 
less of bigotry or ignorance. In the French Cantons 
Catholicism appears under a more cosmopolitan guise; 
it is the religion of a people acquainted with letters, 
accustomed to the usages of cultivated society, apt to 
be assailed by argument directed against their faith, 
and consequently more versed in crafty devices and 
plausible reasonings. Among the mountains they 
believe and tremble; in the plains they believe and 
chicane. With the former the hands and the voice are 
both Esau's; with the latter the hands are the hands 
of Esau, but the voice is the voice of Jacob. 

Whatever differences, however, may obtain between 
the different Catholic Cantons as compared with each 
other, there are certain points in which they all more 
or less resemble each other, as compared with their 
Protestant neighbours. 

Viewed as a whole, Catholic Switzerland is inferior 
to Protestant Switzerland, in respect of popular educa- 
tion. There is no part of the country, indeed, where 
the people are entirely without the means of education; 
but in the purely Catholic Cantons, the extent of these 
means is less than it is in the Protestant Cantons, whilst 
the quality of the education given is in every respect 
inferior. In some of the mixed Cantons, such as Thur- 
gau and Appenzell, great care has been taken by the 
legislature to secure that every child who has reached 
a certain age shall be taught at least to read; the 
majority of the people also are able to write; but 
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beyond this their education does not greatly extend. 
Compared with the state of things in Berne, Basle, 
Geneva, Vaud, and Neufchatel, a decided superiority 
must, in regard to this matter, be given to the Protestant 
States over the Catholic. 

In connection with this, and partly as the result of 
it, a greater degree of intelligence and enterprise is 
found characterising the Protestant Cantons than is 
apparent in the Catholic. That the people of the latter 
are deficient in natural shrewdness and sagacity, cannot 
with justice be affirmed ; nor is it to be denied that in 
several of the Catholic Cantons, especially the French 
Cantons, the people are, in quickness of perception and 
acuteness of reasoning, at least on a par with their 
Protestant neighbours. But when we come to that 
kind of information which enables a man to take large 
and comprehensive views of things, and those habits of 
mind which prompt to generalise facts into principles, 
and to apply these principles to the promotion of science 
or the social interests, we shall find that the balance 
immensely perponderates in favour of the Protestants. 
Nearly all the science, all the manufactures, and all the 
merchandise of Switzerland are in the hands of its 
Protestant inhabitants; whilst the Catholics content 
themselves with the pursuits of agriculture, the "wisdom 
of their ancestors," warlike exercises and rustic sports. 

In one very important respect, however, the Catholics 
of Switzerland have the advantage over the Protestants ; 
they are both better instructed in the principles of their 
religion, and have a sincerer faith in, and reverence for 
that religion, than can be affirmed of the Protestants in 
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regard to theirs. Exceptions there are, doubtless, on 
both sides; but the general fact is, I believe, as I have 
stated it. Whilst multitudes of the Protestants are 
ignorant of the first principles of christian truth, whilst 
by many of them the peculiar doctrines of the gospel 
are repudiated, and whilst a spirit of indifference as to 
diversities of religious opinion widely prevails amongst 
them, the Catholics are, for the most part, sincerely 
attached to their faith, well acquainted with its prin- 
ciples and practices, proud of avowing their devotion to 
it, and apt to carry their preference for it the dangerous 
length of denouncing not only the sentiments, but even 
the persons of all who reject it. If this betrays them 
into intolerance, it is, nevertheless, surely a more whole- 
some state of things than that tendency to the opposite 
extreme which too much marks the Protestants of 
Switzerland at present. I am far from thinking bigoted 
attachment to a corrupt form of Christianity a slight 
evil; but I cannot help regarding this as greatly to 
be preferred to that flippant indifference which practi- 
cally abrogates religion altogether, or that hardened 
infidelity which makes religion a subject of contempt 
or mockery.* 

There is another respect in which I have reason to 

* That the democrats of Uri and Sohweitz should have taken 
up arms in support of the aristocrats of Lucerne, in the cause of 
Romanist supremacy ; and that the Protestant clergy of Vaud 
should have lent their influence to the side of Jesuit ascendancy 
in Valais, (as was done in both cases last year,) can be accounted 
for only on the principle, that among the Romanists religion is 
dearer than politics, whilst among the Protestants politics are 
dearer than religion. 
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believe that the Romanist population of Switzerland 
have the advantage over the Protestant, and that is 
in general morality. Compared with their immediate 
neighbours in France and Italy, the Swiss are, upon 
the whole, to be respected for their good conduct, in 
regard to the ordinary relations of life; but when the 
different Cantons are compared among themselves in 
reference to this, the palm of superiority must, I under- 
stand, be accorded to the Catholic over the Protestant 
Cantons, viewed, in both cases, as a whole. That the 
credit of this is to be given to Catholicism, as if it 
possessed a tendency to elevate the moral tastes and 
habits of the people, superior to that of Protestantism, 
I am not prepared to admit. This would be to deduce 
not only a general conclusion from a case which must 
be regarded as solitary, but a conclusion which would 
stand in opposition to that authorised by the almost 
unanimous testimony of all the other facts bearing 
upon the point. There is no man who can require to 
be informed, that in those countries of the European 
continent in which Catholicism prevails, the state of 
morals is in general deplorably inferior to that of 
countries in which Protestantism predominates. If we 
compare Belgium and Austria, for instance, with their 
Protestant neighbours in Prussia or Holland, there can 
be no hesitation on the part of any candid and well- 
informed inquirer, in yielding the palm of superiority 
to the latter over the former, in all matters pertaining to 
social or individual morality; and the same result will 
be found as that almost universally authorised by the 
comparison of Catholic and Protestant States. If in 
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Switzerland, therefore, this relation of the two systems 
is reversed, the fact must, in all fairness, be held as an 
exception to the general rule, to be accounted for by 
the influence of extraneous circumstances. In attempt- 
ing to state what these circumstances are, we shall 
probably not greatly err if we ascribe considerable 
weight to the influence of Helvetic simplicity and 
mountaineer integrity in the one case, and in the other 
to the degrading influence of a light and lax scepticism 
pervading the community. What favours this conclu- 
sion is, that of the Protestant Cantons, that of the 
Grisons, a primitive and mountain people, is the most 
virtuous; while of the Catholic Cantons, those occupied 
by the French Swiss, and situated on the plains, are 
the least virtuous. 

A continual source of disturbance in Switzerland 
arises from the supremacy of the Jesuits in certain of the 
Cantons, and their incessant attempts to procure influ- 
ence in all. These bold, restless, and unscrupulous 
emissaries of Rome effected a settlement in Switzerland 
about the end of the sixteenth century, not without 
great difficulty, and in the face of much opposition from 
the people. Since then, their history in this country 
has much resembled their history in most other parts 
of Europe where they have had settlements. It has 
verified the almost prophetic declaration of the third 
general of their order, Francis of Borgia, — " We shall 
insinuate ourselves like lambs, and govern like wolves ; 
men shall drive us out like dogs, but like the eagle, we 
shall renew our youth." Under the most plausible 
disguises, and by the most unscrupulous means, they 
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have effected an entrance into districts which seemed 
the most firmly barred against them; and wherever 
they have entered they have laboriously pursued their 
career of intolerance and self-aggrandisement. Again 
and again has the popular indignation burst out against 
them, and driven them from the country, and as often 
as they have been expelled they have returned to 
attempt new aggressions upon human liberty, and per- 
petrate new audacities against the dearest rights of the 
people.* Their principal seat of power is Freyburg, 
where they have a coUege, and where they reign with 
unquestioned supremacy. In Soleure, Schweitz, and 
Haut Valais, they also exist in considerable strength. 
From Freyburg, as their centre, they send forth mission- 
aries whose duty it is to perambulate the whole country, 
and by all means in their power, promote the objects of 
the party. What these objects are they do not con- 
ceal. The entire extirpation of Protestantism, the 
complete triumph of Ultramontanism in the Catholic 
Church, the overthrow of political liberty, and the 
appropriation by their order of the entire work of edu- 
cation: these are the objects to which the Jesuits of 
Switzerland are at present devoting their vast resources 
and untiring energies. 

In 1843, a great association was formed under Jesuit 

* In 1612, the Diet of the three Cantons enacted, that "in all 
time coming, and for ever, no Jesuit shall he admitted within the 
three Cantons or their dependencies, and the inhabitants are for- 
bidden to have any intercourse with the Jesuits, or to use their 
schools in other places beyond the three Cantons." In one of 
these Cantons they are now almost predominant, and none of the 
others is entirely free from their influence. 
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influence, which took the name of "The Catholic 
League," (Katholisches Bund.) This was instituted 
after the Reaction party, as the Jesuit adherents are 
called, had sustained a defeat in the Diet upon the 
question of permitting monasteries and nunneries to 
be re-establised in Switzerland. No sooner was this 
decision given than a meeting was called of the Cantons 
of Lucerne, Uri, Schweitz, Unterwalden, Zug, and 
Freyburg, at Lucerne, and there, on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1843, was originated this Catholic association. 
So strong was the feeling pervading its members, that 
it was even proposed that they should make a repeal of 
the Helvetic confederacy their war-cry, or, at any rate, 
seek the separation of the associated Cantons from the 
rest. From this League, as a centre, has proceeded all 
the reactionary effort which, of late years, has kept 
Switzerland in a perpetual ferment. 

The great objects proposed by the Catholic League, 
as in the first instance to be secured, were the follow- 
ing: — 1. The establishment of a bishopric in St. Gall, 
in the hope of bringing that Canton entirely under ultra- 
montane influence; 2. The overthrow and annihilation 
of the liberal party in Valais; and 3. The accomplish- 
ment of an old project, the recal of the Jesuits into 
Lucerne, — a project which the League held to be, of 
all the rest, the most important. * 

In a country where so much intelligence and love of 
liberty exists among the people, as is the case in 



* Die gegenwartige Lage der Schweiz und ihre Gefahren. 
Berne. 1844. 
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Switzerland, it is not to be supposed that schemes like 
these could be carried on without provoking much 
opposition and leading to much popular excitement. 
Accordingly, wherever the Jesuits and the Catholic 
League have attempted to carry out their projects, the 
consequence has been civil commotion, and in some 
cases civil war. They have thrown St. Gall, heretofore 
one of the most quiet Cantons, into fierce contention; 
in Valais and Lucerne they have been the sole causes 
of the late insurrections and bloodshed; and even in 
some of the Protestant Cantons, they have not remotely 
led to much of the disorder of which these Cantons 
have been the scene. It is impossible to observe the 
workings of this mischievous body in Switzerland, with- 
out fully assenting to the following remarks of a Swiss 
writer. " The Jesuits are the enemies of Switzerland, 
because they hate and would obliterate Swiss feeling 
and Swiss nationality. They are the enemies of 
Switzerland, because they detest and aim at over- 
throwing our freedom. They are the enemies of 
Switzerland, because wherever they are they try to 
appropriate the civil power, to abrogate free institu- 
tions, and to degrade the Swiss people into the con- 
dition of slaves under a priestocracy. In fine, they are 
the enemies of Switzerland, because they oppose all 
true intellectual education, and would put chains on 
men's minds, that they might the more easily enslave 
their persons." * 

* Die Jesuiten in ihren Wirksamkeit, von ihren Entstehung bis 
auf unsern Tage, besonders in der Schweitz, a us den Quellen 
geschildert. Berne, 1845.— p. 112. 
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It will be a happy day for Switzerland, in all its best 
interests, when Popery shall have ceased to enchain 
any of its people, or to disturb, as it now does, all its 
councils. I would quarrel with no man because he is 
a Romanist, and far be it from me to deny that there 
have been, and still are many adherents of this faith 
who belong to "the excellent of the earth;" but as 
respects the system itself, I subscribe ex animo to the 
stern sentence of Mr. Landor — not as a piece of angry 
invective, but as expressing a sober and sad conviction 
— that " so long as this pest exists on earth, religion 
will be a prostitute, civilization a starveling, and 
freedom a dishonoured outcast, a maimed beggar,"* 
wherever its Bway extends. 

From these brief notices of the state of Eomanism 
in Switzerland, I turn to glance at the prevalence of 
Infidelity in that country. 

With regard to the extent to which infidelity prevails 
in Switzerland, it is impossible to form any correct 
estimate. Infidels do not, like Protestants and Catho- 
lics, form themselves into bodies which are capable of 
coming under the cognizance of the statist, nor has any 
legislature yet recognised their existence as a distinct 
element in the community. I can therefore state only 
in general terms that the extent to which infidelity 
pervades Switzerland is very great. It exists there 
under two forms, the one borrowed from the more 
polished scepticism of the French wits and savans, the 

* Imaginary Conversations. Vol. I. p. 148. 2nd edition. 
L 
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other partaking of the absurdities and grossnesses of 
Socialism. The former is found predominating in the 
French Cantons, the latter in the German; and in 
some, such as the Canton de Vaud, both forms prevail! 
The lengths to which the unhappy individuals who have 
embraced these pernicious doctrines go in asserting 
them is painful and horrible. The hideous exclamation 
of Voltaire concerning the Saviour, " Ecrasez l'infame," 
has found its echo among the infatuated mobs of the 
land of Calvin and Farel. Amidst the grandest scenes 
of creation, where, on every hand, the finger of God 
has inscribed the memorials of his majesty, the fool has 
been heard proclaiming, "No God," and the air has 
been burdened with the frantic cry, " Down with the 
good God." 

Short of professed infidelity, but tending strongly in 
the same direction, and doubtless preparing the way 
for its adoption, is the Neologianism which, born in 
Germany, has been extensively introduced among the 
clergy and more educated classes of Switzerland. In 
Zurich, in Basle, in Berne, and partly also in Neuf- 
chatel, this pernicious system has prevailed. The 
appointment of such men as De Wette and Strauss to 
professorial chairs in the faculty of theology, after even 
Germany had cast them out, shows how little regard 
the authorities in Basle and Zurich, by whom they were 
appointed, had for evangelical truth, or even for the 
permanency of Christianity under any shape as a religion 
of divine revelation. Something hopeful as to the state 
of religious feeling among the populace of Zurich might 
be inferred from their opposition to the appointment of 
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Strauss, an opposition so firm and serious, that it led 
ultimately to his removal (with a pension) from the 
chair to which he had been named, were it not that 
there is reason to fear that this opposition had its source 
rather in political partizanship than in any deep-rooted 
regard for Christianity. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



PROTESTANT CANTONAL CHURCHES, ESPECIALLY THOSE OF 
GENEVA AND VAUD. 



The Protestant churches of Switzerland exist chiefly 
in the German and French Cantons, and in the less 
mountainous districts of the country. It was, indeed, 
among a Helvetic tribe, and amid the higher parts of 
Switzerland, that the standard of the Reformation 
was first unfurled; but the field was not suited for 
such a movement, and consequently it speedily passed 
among other tribes and to other districts of the 
country. The only old Canton that is entirely Protes- 
tant is Zurich, which happens also to be the one least 
mountainous, and in which the ancient race has become 
most mixed. The Protestant church of the Grisons 
may be viewed in the light of an exception to this 
statement, as it is situated in an old and mountainous 
Canton; but the exception is only partial, for the 
Protestants of the Grisons are chiefly the descendants 
of Italian exiles who took refuge in these regions, from 
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the persecutions to which they were exposed in their 
own country.* 

The Cantons of Basle, Berne, Vaud, Neufchatel, and 
Geneva have been and are the main strongholds of Pro- 
testantism in Switzerland. In the first two we have 
Protestantism in its older forms, though not always 
with its ancient spirit; in the others we have it under 
a more modern and accommodating aspect. The 
difference of race, doubtless, aided in some instances, 
perhaps, by differences of government, has here had its 
influence: the German and aristocratic Cantons have 
abode by old forms, usages, and habits; the French 
Cantons, and especially those of them which have 
been under republican influence, have exhibited a 
greater promptitude to assume new modes of thought 
and adopt new forms of action in religious matters. 

As each of the Protestant Cantons has its own 
church, it is only by taking up each in turn, that an 
adequate account can be given of the religious con- 
dition of the whole. This, however, neither my limits 
nor my means of information suffer me to attempt. I 
confine myself to a few general observations in the 
first instance, and from these I shall pass to more 
specific notices of the two objects of prime interest 
in this department — the Cantonal churches of Geneva 
and Vaud. 

There is, as just hinted, no Swiss national church ; 

* M'Crie in his valuable work on the Reformation in Italy, has 
given (chap, vi.) a most interesting account of the rise and early 
progress of the Orison church. See also Continental Echo, for 
May, 1846, p. 151. 
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but in each Canton that formula of doctrine and of order 
which has seemed best to the ruling powers, has been 
established by public sanction. In respect of doctrine 
there is no great difference, so far as creeds go, between 
the different Cantonal churches, almost all of them 
holding professedly by the ancient Helvetic confession; 
and in point of order they are more or less strictly 
conformed to the Presbyterian model, though in some 
cases with a slight infusion of the Episcopal element, 
and in others, with certain leanings to the Congrega- 
tional platform. Thus as respects the appointment of 
the ministers, in some Cantons the choice rests exclu- 
sively with the people, who have power to appoint and 
power to remove, independent of any superior control; 
in other Cantons the government nominates the clergy, 
and the people have not even a veto upon the appoint- 
ment; in other cases the people send up a list to the 
government with whom the final appointment rests; in 
some cases a right of inteference belongs to the body 
of clergy already in office; and in one case, that of 
Neufchatel, the clerical body absorb the entire power, 
subject only to the supervision of the King of Prussia, 
who never interferes with their movements. For the 
most part the Presbyterial parity is preserved amongst 
the clergy — the office of Doyen, which is the highest 
rank among them, being simply that of primus inter 
pares, and lasting but for one year at a time in the case 
of each occupant. In the Canton of Basle, however, some 
vestiges of the Episcopal subordination are retained, 
the first minister of the Minster church in the city of 
Basle holding a certain official pre-eminence amongst 
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his brethren, and his colleague, the second minister, 
bearing the title of Archidiaconus, or Archdeacon. The 
tenure by which the ministers hold their parishes is also 
very different in different Cantons; some being elected 
for life or fault, others for a term of years, and others 
from week to week. In fine, the mode in which the 
clergy are supported varies in different Cantons; in 
some the government provides the entire salary of 
the minister, while in others the government supplies 
only a part, and in some cases, but a very small part, 
and the rest is made up by fees, or from the voluntary 
offerings of the people. 

These Cantonal churches stand, for the most part, in 
a relation of very great subjection to the State, their 
constitution in this respect being thoroughly Erastian. 
The degree of subjection is not exactly the same for all, 
Irat in none of the Cantons does the church enjoy any 
adequate measure of liberty. Perhaps the most free 
is the church of Neufchatel, and the least free that of 
Berne. In the latter, not even the slightest deviation 
from the prescribed rule of acting is allowed, unless 
notice be given to the "Educational Council," with 
which rests absolute power over the clergy and the 
church. It may perhaps be taken as a tolerably signifi- 
cant indication of the state of feeling in this Canton, 
that ecclesiastical affairs should be regarded as forming 
merely a department of the educational interests of the 
community. 

Closely connected with this feature of these Cantonal 
churches is the almost total want in them of all proper 
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discipline; for when the church is so enslaved to the 
State, it is impossible for her to put forth any of that 
power with which, as a spiritual institution, she is 
invested. Hence it is a fact which pious men in these 
Cantonal churches acknowledge and deplore, that the 
discipline of the church is a thing almost totally unknown. 
Persons of flagitious character partake of the most 
solemn rites on equal terms with the most virtuous and 
the most holy. It is this melancholy mixing of the 
precious with the vile which, more than any thing else, 
has tended to paralyse evangelical efforts on .the part 
of the ministers of these churches, to swell the ranks 
of the Catholics and of the Dissenters, and to afford a 
handle for the sceptic in his endeavours to prove all 
religion to be a mockery and a pretence.* 

In none of the Cantonal Churches, with the exception 
of that of Glaris, (and that but recently,) are the laity 
admitted to any direct share in the internal management 
of ecclesiastical affairs, beyond what they may do in 
the choosing of their ministers. In the Synods and 
Consistories the power is solely clerical; a fact which 

* In the Continent ll Echo for July, (received as these pages are 
passing through the press,) one of the pastors of the Cantonal 
Church of Glaris calls attention to the fact, (p. 205,) that " the 
church of this Canton (like so many other Reformed Churches) 
suffers from two great evils, calculated to sap the foundation of 
any church, and to efface its fundamental idea, viz., 1st, an almost 
total absence of ecclesiastical discipline ; 2d, a want of any regard 
to our Reformed symbols as authoritative standards. Infidelity," 
he adds, " and word 1 in ess may thus invade the church with ever- 
growing effrontery, without meeting with any barrier to arrest their 
progress." 
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may serve to account, in part at least, for the little 
interest felt by the laity in general in church affairs.* 

Were this indifference on the part of the people 
confined to mere matters of ecclesiastical order, the 
evil would be comparatively trifling. But it extends, 
unhappily, beyond these to the concerns of religion 
itself. The state of religious feeling and action in the 
Protestant churches of Switzerland, is, for the most 
part, painfully feeble and low. Dead forms, parchment 
orthodoxy, mechanical rites, engross the entire religious 
interest of multitudes; and with others a lax indifferen- 
tism and courteous latitudinarianism confound all 
religious distinctions, and make religion itself a mere 
article of worldly convenience. Between these two 
classes the great mass of those who still adhere to the 
profession of Protestant Christianity in the national 
churches of Switzerland is divided. The exceptions 
are comparatively few, and are found principally among 
the younger clergy. The brightness of some of these 
exceptions is such as almost to compensate for the 
gloom amidst which they shine. 

From these general notices I now turn to a more 

* The case of Glaris does not appear to be looked on with much 
hope or satisfaction by the clergy of Switzerland. The writer of the 
paper in the Echo, above referred to, says, " It remains to be seen 
whether this will produce fruit," and adds, that to him it appears 
very unlikely. For this he assigns reasons which have great force 
in them. I can conceive of nothing more preposterous and perilous 
than to admit men to the exercise of power in the christian church 
without first taking care that they themselves are Christians. It is 
like admitting to a share in the councils of a kingdom men who 
stand to it in the relation of aliens and enemies. 
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specific account of the churches of Geneva and Vaud. 
The interest attaching to these two churches entitles 
them to special notice, and their recent history will be 
found to afford a plentiful illustration of most of the 
preceding remarks on the Swiss Cantonal churches 
generally. 

It is well known that the church of Geneva was, 
by the united labours of Farel and Calvin, assisted by 
those whom they had attached to their school, placed 
upon a basis of rigid orthodoxy, and supplied with all 
that appeared necessary to maintain that basis inviolate. 
A Confession of Faith, a Catechism, a Liturgy, and a 
Polity were all carefully prepared in accordance with 
the views divulged in the writings of Calvin; and never, 
we may say, was church so elaborately nursed into 
orthodoxy, and drilled into order, as was this. 

Experience, however, has shown, that when too much 
is done for a church, the result is seldom beneficial. 
The safety and wholesome action of such institutions 
depends far more on an influence operating from within, 
than upon artificial appliances and contrivances put 
upon them from without. If there be life in the church 
itself, and if that life be guided by light, the church 
will, of its own accord, grow into that form which is 
best adapted to its peculiar circumstances and aims. 
It is with churches as with children: give them proper 
freedom and wholesome food, and they will develop 
themselves in graceful and healthy forms; but if you 
try to force them into a particular shape, elongating 
this feature and compressing that, shutting them up in 
confined apartments, checking with a frown every 
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natural movement, and subjecting them to stiff and 
artificial constraints, the result will certainly be an 
unhealthy constitution, an unhappy temperament, and 
a short and cheerless life. 

There can be no doubt that the church of Geneva 
suffered deeply from the over-anxious care of its 
founders, and their determination to leave nothing to 
"be desired or done by the church itself. According to 
their scheme, every Genevese who should afterwards 
be born, was to find a complete ecclesiastical system 
ready made and fitted for his reception, without any 
care or any choice of his own. They acted as if they 
repudiated the idea of religion being purely a personal 
thing, implying knowledge and conviction on the part of 
the individual professing it; with them it was supremely 
a national thing — a matter of law — an element in the 
constitution under which a man was brought by the 
mere accident of his birth. The church was with them 
not so much a religious as a political institution, of 
which the magistracy of the Canton were the Directors 
and the Lords. Hence they placed the church entirely 
under the power of the civil magistrate, and called upon 
him to use that power to preserve the order and well- 
being of the church. They invoked his aid also in 
order to prevent any departure from its communion or 
its standards. With them secession was revolt; to 
believe otherwise than as Calvin taught, a civil offence 
to be punished by civil penalties. They had no 
idea of allowing men to say that they did not 
understand Calvin's doctrine, and therefore could not 
profess it, or that they did not believe it, and therefore 
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would not profess it. Their language was, " Do this 
and live," and if men would not hear, they had little 
scruple in saying, " Then let them die." 

That I may not appear to any to exaggerate here, 
let me give an instance from the history of the Genevese 
Reformation, of how these good men in their zeal for 
what they did not see to be a false and ruinous principle, 
proceeded in order to bring men within the pale of the 
new church. I translate from the invaluable and unim- 
peachable work of Ruchat.* 

" As they had forbidden the priests who remained in 
the town to celebrate the mass, or administer the 
sacraments, the Councils were carefully occupied in 
enforcing these prohibitions. From time to time they 
detected individuals who broke through, and they 
discovered some persons who went to mass out of the 
town, and carried thither also their children for bap- 
tism, which had also been forbidden. This disorder 
obliged the Council to resort to penalties still more 
severe than before, but which did not go beyond 
imprisonment for some days, or, at the most, banish- 
ment for both offences. 

" It had been ordained that no fe*te should be cele- 
brated on Sunday, and that those who had images in 
their houses should get rid of them ; but many were 
unwilling to submit to this. Such, when exhortations, 
censures, and menaces were in vain, were also impri- 
soned, or were banished from the town; but it does not 



* Histoire de la Reformation de la Suisse, Tom. v. p. 602, ff. 
Geneve, 1728. 
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appear that any more severe punishments were inflicted 
in such cases. 

"At the urgent entreaties of Farel, they also set 
themselves to do for the country what had been done 
in the town, and to establish the Reformation in all the 
villages of the Bishopric, of St. Victor, and of Chapitre, 
which were dependencies of Geneva. They began 
with the morals of the people, and issued proclamations 
every where prohibiting blasphemy, debauchery, gaming, 
&c. Ministers were sought for to instruct and preach 
to the villagers, and what things they wanted were 
supplied to them ; after which, in the month of April, 
1536, all the priests and cures of these villages were 
summoned, and in the presence of Farel, the other 
niinisters, and a great multitude of people who had 
come into the Council, were asked whether they were 
not minded to serve God after the form which had 
been received in the town, in order that both might 
live in a perfect union, and under the same political 
and ecclesiastical rule? There were some who, con- 
vinced of the truth of the doctrine of the Reformers, 
submitted to it accordingly, but the greater part refused. 
" The oldest of these priests spoke for the rest, and 
answered boldly and reasonably in these terms: — ' Most 
honoured Lords, — we are certainly very much taken by 
surprise at being so promptly enjoined to abandon, 
without more mature deliberation, a religion announced 
so many ages back, and received by us as just, holy, 
and saving; and that without our being convinced of 
the contrary. You have, it is true, renounced it your- 
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selves ; but you did not do so on the instant, as yon 
would have us do, for they preached a long time to you 
for your instruction. We are your very humble subjects, 
but nevertheless we are Christians, redeemed by the 
blood of the Lord as well as you, and as much con- 
cerned for our salvation as you are for yours. We 
beseech you then, for the honour of our common Father 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, that you would permit us 
to be instructed as you have been. Send us preachers 
who shall inform us and show us wherein we err, and 
then, if they shall convince us, we shall, without hesita- 
tion, follow your example, and submit ourselves to your 
will.' He concluded by requesting a term, naming a 
month, for receiving instruction, and so being able 
intelligently and with a good conscience to do as they 
required. 

" The chief Syndic, at the close of this address, 
caused him and his friends to retire, that they might 
consult on this business. Bonnivard was of opinion 
that their request should be granted, and that it was 
better to enlighten them, than to enforce their con- 
sciences, ' for,' said he, * should they show themselves so 
easy in passing from one religion to another, we have 
no security but that on some other occasion they will 
return to their former faith.' Farel, on the contrary, 
less moderate than he, cried out, * What ! would you 
oppose yourselves now to the work of God?' and wished 
them to abolish the mass forthwith. On this occasion 
the opinion of Bonnivard prevailed, and not that of 
Farel." 
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This narrative sufficiently indicates the spirit which 

animated Farel in his efforts for the Reformation.* 

What is here described occurred before Calvin had 

settled at Geneva, else it is probable that the Syndic 

-would not have ventured to follow the milder course. 

!For Calvin's views of the power of the civil magistrate 

in matters of religion, our best authority is his own 

-writings, corroborated as these are by his institutions 

and conduct. That the magistrate should use the 

sword in repelling heresy and promoting godliness, he 

held to be a principle which no enlightened man could 

deny, and no pious governor neglect.f 

Were it possible to secure that governors should be 
always wise and pious, and did compulsory assent to a 
formula of religious doctrine always involve intelligent 
and cordial reception of its truth, — such a system of 
ecclesiastical despotism might by possibility be produc- 
tive of good. Bat as things are, it can be regarded in 
no other light than as an elaborate contrivance to 
encourage hypocrisy, and provoke men, under a mantle 

* Farel drew up a Confession of Faith, which all the subjects of 
the Genevese government were required to adopt. Id 1537, this led 
to some serious troubles, as a number of persons refused to adopt 
it. The reason they alleged was, that the preamble to the Confession 
required them to swear that they would keep all it contained ; but 
it contained the ten commandments, and these they could not 
undertake to swear that they would keep ! — Ruchat, vol. vi. p. 467. 

+ The case commonly adduced to illustrate Calvin's persecuting 
spirit, is his treatment of Servetus. But it may be doubted whether 
Servetna was not a bad subject as well as a heretic. A more 
decisive case is that of Morelli, for an account of which, I refer the 
reader to the Appendix. 
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of orthodoxy, to a very harlequinade of eccentric and 
heretical opinions. 

The history of the Genevese church since the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, strikingly shows how 
impotent is mere outward organization to preserve 
internal stability. For nearly two hundred years that 
church "has had a name to live, but has been dead;" 
and for more than half a century, one of the lowest 
forms of heterodoxy has been all but openly avowed as 
her creed. About the commencement of last century, 
the chair of theology at Geneva was occupied by Jean 
Alphonso Turretin, and by him sentiments totally 
opposed to those of Calvin were openly taught. He 
was an Arminian, of the Grotian school. One of his 
successors, Jean Jacques Vernet, who obtained the 
professorship of theology in 1756, advanced still fur- 
ther, and inculcated Arian sentiments of the lowest 
class. Since his time the progress of doctrinal opinion 
among the clergy of Geneva, has been gradually down- 
wards, in the direction of Socinianism and Deism. It 
is true, that the Genevese pastors have never openly 
admitted that this is the fact; but the evidence in sup- 
port of the charge is too copious and too direct to allow 
room even for charity to suggest a doubt. 

Let us compare their Liturgical and Symbolical books 
now in use, with those adopted at the Reformation : — 
We shall find the ancient Confession set aside, the 
ancient Catechism purged of all doctrine peculiarly 
evangelical, the authorised translation of the Bible 
altered, and the Liturgy modified so as to suit the 
worship of a Socinianised assembly. 
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Let us look at £he regulations which the Company of 
Pastors have from time to time adopted for themselves 
and those who would enter their body: — We shall find 
them calculated to repress zeal for Calvinistic and evan- 
gelical truth, and to open the door for the free procla- 
mation of Rationalist or Unitarian heresies. 

Let us look at their treatment of individuals who 
have prominently committed themselves to a side in the 
controversy between orthodoxy and heterodoxy: — We 
shall find that they have laboured to promote to the 
highest offices those who are most notoriously in favour 
of Socinianism, while they have deposed, persecuted, 
and banished those who were zealous for evangelical 
doctrine. Men like Malan, Empeytaz, and Gaussen, 
they denounce and expel ;* men like Cheneviere, who 
says the doctrine of the Trinity is contrary to reason 
and holy scripture, and affirms that men are saved by 
good works alone, they delight to honour. 

Let us review their conduct when charged, as they 
have repeatedly been, before the world with holding 
Socinian sentiments: — In every case they have either 
allowed judgment to go against them by default, or 
have made appearances which only convinced the world 
of the truth of the charge and the dishonesty of those 
who had no way of repelling it but by bravado and pre- 
varication. " The ministers of Geneva," said Rousseau, 
nearly a century ago, "have been asked if Jesus 
Christ be God; they have not dared to reply. A 

* The particulars of these cases will be stated in a subsequent 
chapter, when I come to write of the Genevese dissenters. 
M 
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philosopher* surveys them with comprehensive and 
penetrating glance; he sees that they are Arians, 
Socinians, Deists; he announces this, thinking thereby 
to do them honour. Immediately, in terror and alarm, 
they assemble, debate, perplex themselves, know not 
what saint to invoke; and, after all, in spite of con- 
sultations, deliberations, conferences, the whole termi- 
nates in an amphigourie (equivocation,) in which 
they say neither, Yes nor No. Oh, Genevese ! they are 
singular folks these ministers of yours! one knows not 
what they believe and what they do not believe; one 
knows not even what they pretend to believe; the only 
way they have of establishing their own faith is by 
attacking that of others."! The lapse of so many 
years has not changed the Genevese clergy in this 
respect; an adroit " amphigourie" is still their favourite 
resort when questioned as to their theological opinions.^ 

* Rousseau alludes to d' Alembert, who, in the Encyclopedie, had 
said of tbo pastors of Geneva, that " the most of them have no 
other religion than a perfect Socinianism, which rejects all that 
they call a mystery." 

+ Lettre II. de la Montagne. 

X For more minute details of the state of theological opinion in 
Geneva, the reader is referred to the late Dr. Heugh's valuable 
u Notices of the State of Religion in Geneva and Belgium," 
Haldane's " Letters to Cheneviore," and " Defense des Fideles de 
Geneve," by A. Bost. The following extract from Hengstenberg's 
Kirclumzeitung, for 1835, is worthy of being considered as showing, 
up to a recent date, the animus of the Genevese pastors. 

" In the month of November, Mr. Zaremba arrived at Geneva. 
This individual, the descendant of a noble family in Poland, had 
laid aside his rank, and left his property, in order that he might 
preach the gospel in Armenia, and whilst so engaged his health 
had failed. For the sake of recovering it he had visited Switzer- 
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Whilst the heterodoxy of the clergy of the Cantonal 
Church of Geneva is thus beyond all doubt, it is 
only proper to add, that of late years some symptoms 
of a change for the better have begun to appear. 
Ministers of the National Church are no longer, I 
believe, in danger of ecclesiastical discipline, if they 
speak of Christ as God, and refer to his atoning blood 
as the only ground of a sinner's acceptance with God ; 
and some there are, I know, who rejoice to avail them- 

land, and, during his convalescence, had occupied himself in 
making short journies, in order that he might, in that country, 
excite an interest towards the very important mission in which he < 
had been engaged. For this purpose he visited Geneva, and sought 
an opportunity of delivering some public lectures there. One 
minister, a member of the Venerable Compagnie, granted the use of 
a church, upon this condition, that he should keep himself strictly 
to missionary intelligence, and carefully abstain from polemics. 
Scarcely a day had passed before a political paper (Le Federal) 
published a declaration by the Oompagnie des Pasteurs, affirming 
that the meeting had been held without their permission, and 
formally disavowing it. The next number of the Protestant de 
Geneve (a paper conducted by the most eminent professors and 
clergymen) contained an explanation of the whole affair. The 
missionary, it seems, in referring to the numerous obstacles he had 
to encounter, mentioned that the main difficulty with Mahometans, 
as he had often experienced, lay in their spirit of rationalism, and 
their determined opposition to the doctrine of the Deity of Christ. 
This single statement so enraged the Compagnie, that they not 
only inserted the disavowal in the Federal* but in their own paper 
charged the excellent Zaremba with a breach of faith (towards the 
minister,) and held him up as a Jesuitical liar. 

" The following notice from a Paris newspaper is also worthy of 
notice. The Compagnie des Pasteurs have written to the Unitarians 
in Boston, (U.S.) to request that they will send a deputation to 
attend the celebration of the festival of the Reformation at Geneva. 
and to this they have acceded ! ! Ex ungue" 
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selves of tliis liberty. Christ is thus not altogether 
excluded from the Church of Geneva ; but, alas ! those 
by whom he is faithfully preached form but a slight 
exception from the general rule. The Church which 
dates its origin from the labours of Farel, and Calvin, 
and Beza, still retains its bad pre-eminence of being 
the only National Church in Christendom in which the 
denial of the doctrines of its founders is the almost 
necessary condition of promotion and influence. 

When we turn to the Cantonal Church of Vaud, the 
scene presented resembles, in some points, that of 
Geneva, but in others it is different, and in the result 
entirely so. At the end of last century, deep spiritual 
death was the most obvious characteristic of the 
Vaudoise Church. Its state in this respect was even 
worse than that of the Church of Geneva ; for in the 
latter, there was at least the life of speculative inquiry 
and theoretic opposition to the truth; whilst in the 
Church of Vaud, there was no one that seemed to care 
for any religious matter. The entire Canton was 
immersed in a loose and worldly sensualism, the index 
and the fruit of an almost total abnegation of religion 
in every thing except the form. That, however, was still 
kept up, for religion was a State Institution, and there 
were endowments and other means for supporting its 
observances. Service was accordingly conducted in the 
churches on Sundays as the law required ; a form of 
prayer was gone through, a brief homily on good morals 
was read, and then the people were dismissed to hasten 
from the church to the tavern, the ball-room, or the 
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theatre. When the weather was favourable, it was no 
unusual thing for the minister to be requested to abbre- 
viate the already too brief service, in order to allow 
time for a mock fight on the lake; and to such a 
request, ministers were, for the most part, too reason- 
able and too polite not to assent. Even the old tradi- 
tionary recollections of the Keformers had passed away; 
their deeds were unknown ; their cause was unhonoured ; 
and their very names sounded strange in the ears of 
the flippant and giddy generation that had come to 
occupy the scenes in which they had taught, and suf- 
fered, and conquered. The spirit of a deep sleep had 
fallen upon the people, and they whose business it was 
to have roused them from this deadly torpor, were 
rather inclined to lull them more soundly in repose. 
" A wonderful and horrible tiling was committed in the 
land : the prophets prophesied falsely, and the people 
loved to have it so." 

To whose instrumentality this degeneracy of the 
Church of Vaud is in the first instance to be traced, an 
admiring witness shall inform us. " M. de Crousaz," 
says Gibbon,* " the adversary of Boyle and Pope, is 
not distinguished by lively fancy or profound reflection ; 
and even in his own country, at the end of a few years, 
his name and writings are almost obliterated. But his 
philosophy has been formed in the school of Locke, his 
divinity in that of Limborch and Le Clerc; in a long 
and laborious life, several generations of pupils were 



* Memoirs, Milman's edition, p. 93. The philosopher referred 
to is the " German Crousaz " of Pope's Dunciad. 
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taught to think and even to write ; his lessons rescued 
the Academy of Lausanne from CaUrimstic prejudices; 
and he had the rare merit of dif using a more liberal 
spirit among the clergy and people of the Pays de Vaud." 

The Swiss are rather apt to forget their benefactors; 
I doubt if the clergy of Vaud will always thank the 
foreign historian who has perpetuated the memory of 
the man who thus " taught Israel to sin." 

A time of awakening at length drew nigh. About 
twenty-eight years ago, a pious lady, who happened to 
visit Lausanne, mourning over the state of things 
which she saw around her, determined to make some 
attempts to call the minds of the people to religious 
considerations. With this design in view, she began 
to circulate tracts of a nature to arrest the attention 
of the careless, and induce them to ponder their 
eternal interests. One of these was providentially 
brought into the hands of M. Scholl, at that time a 
student in the College at Lausanne, and proved the 
means of his conversion. With characteristic decision 
and devotedness, this excellent man no sooner experi- 
enced the great change himself, and awoke from that 
state of darkness and torpor in which he had been 
content before to rest, than he set himself to labour for 
the extension of the same blessing to others. His first 
efforts were directed to his fellow-students, and among 
them, through the divine blessing, these efforts proved 
very successful. Having thus gathered around him a 
band of congenial spirits, he unfurled the gospel banner, 
and stood boldly forth to proclaim the long-neglected 
truths of Christianity to his countrymen. His efforts, 
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and those of his coadjutors, were eminently successful. 
A season of extraordinary religious revival visited the 
entire Canton, and was followed by the most valuable 
fruits. " Prayer meetings and preaching on week days 
were greatly multiplied. . . . The College, which 
had been the scene of the movement, partipicated in 
the happy fruits. Soon all the professors, twelve or 
fourteen in number, could be counted among the friends 
of evangelical religion ; no doubt they have exerted an 
important influence upon the work ever since. Through- 
out the Canton, ten religious societies were formed to 
promote the cause of vital Christianity in various ways, 
and twenty small dissenting evangelical churches were, 
ere long, organized and consolidated, in addition to the 
evangelical ministers in the Established Church. The 
latter have usually been estimated at two-thirds of the 
whole."* 

To the majority of the populace, to the government 
of the day, and to many of the clergy of the Established 
Church, this religious revival was a source of annoyance 
and an object of hatred. In the hope of arresting it, 
measures were adopted by the government, which were 
of such a kind that many of the pious ministers and 
members of the Cantonal Church felt themselves con- 
strained to secede from its communion, and endeavour 
to enjoy liberty of conscience by occupying the position 
of Dissenters. The course of proceeding adopted by 
these seceders, as well as the treatment received by 
them at the hands of the people and the government, 

* Lowe's Edinburgh Magazine, No. II. p. 134. 
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will fall to be narrated afterwards, when I come to give 
an account of the Dissenting Churches of Switzerland. 
Suffice it at present to remark, that from the year 1824, 
when these proceedings commenced, up to the year 
1830, the position of the evangelical party in the 
Canton of Vaud was one of great insecurity, and fre- 
quently of no small trial and suffering. 

In the last mentioned year, a complete change of 
government took place in the Canton. The breaking 
out of the French Revolution of July, 1830, was the 
signal for a general rise of the popular party in Switzer- 
land against the aristocratic governments, by which, 
under the name of Republics, they had been ruled. 
Amongst others, the ancient government of Vaud fell, 
and was replaced by one of a more popular character. 
This change did not at first exert any material influ- 
ence on the condition of the Vaudoise Church; the 
persecuting law against the dissenters still remained 
upon the statute book in full force, and occasionally it 
was even put into execution. The influence, however, 
of milder and more liberal councils gradually prevailed ; 
so that in 1834 this law was abrogated, and liberty of 
conscience and of worship guaranteed to the Canton. 
It was not upon the dissenters alone that this operated 
beneficially. In the National Church, it was also 
followed by a season of spiritual revival and prosperity; 
though on the minds of the mass of the people, the 
love of gaiety, indifference to spiritual things, and the 
poison of infidelity still continued to exert a preponder- 
ating influence. 

Such was the state of things up to 1839, when the 
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Established Church of Vaud was called to pass through 
an ordeal of which she has not yet exhausted all the 
consequences. In that year a new arrangement was 
entered into between the Church and the State, in pur- 
suance of a plan suggested by certain commissioners, 
who, in 1831, had been appointed to consider the sub- 
ject of ecclesiastical affairs in the Canton. This 
arrangement was based upon the principle, that the 
Church, as by law established, is purely an instrument 
of the State, and must consequently, in every thing, be 
under the control of the State. Proceeding upon this 
principle, the State assumed the right not only to control 
all the actions of the Church, but also to prescribe its 
doctrines, and, if need be, to supersede its ritual. Nor 
did the State content itself with merely assuming these 
powers ; it proceeded in certain very material points to 
use them, especially by abolishing the rule which 
imposed upon every clergyman the signing of the Hel- 
vetic Confession ; an act which virtually left the Vau- 
doise Church without any authoritative standard of 
doctrine or discipline. It is astonishing and deplorable, 
that any men of honour, intelligence, and piety, should 
have been found willing to submit to such degrading 
terms as those thus dictated to the National Clergy 
of Vaud; but however humiliating, the fact must be 
stated, that whilst the mass of the pious laity deserted 
a church which had been thus enslaved, only a very few 
of the clergy were found manly enough to follow their 
example. .Whatever m ay have been the reasons by 
which the others were induced to remain — and with 
many of them I have no doubt these wore of an honour- 
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able kind — there can be but one opinion now of the 
unhappy consequences of this resolution. ' By it, they 
consented to sacrifice principle to expediency, and sowed 
the seeds of that bitter fruit which since they have been 
compelled to eat. Had they vigorously resisted this first 
systematic attempt to enslave their church, they might 
have done so with success, and would at least have 
secured for themselves honour ; but having once agreed 
to receive such ignominious chains, they have enjoyed 
little popular sympathy in their subsequent impatient 
endurance of them ; and in their ultimate revolt from 
under them, have excited little popular enthusiasm, 
approbation, or support. 

For a season, the government appears to have been 
satisfied with the submission of the clergy to the new 
arrangement; at least it does not appear that any 
annoyance was given by the State to the clergy, so 
long as the party by which this new arrangement had 
been effected retained the reins of government. In the 
early part, however, of last year, (1845,) this party was 
driven from power, and was succeeded by one of a still 
more popular character ; and with this, the clergy, ere 
many months had elapsed, came into serious and deter- 
mined collision. The result, as is well known, has been 
a disruption of the Cantonal Church of Vaud. 

In approaching this part of my narrative, I feel that 
I am about to tread on somewhat difficult ground. As 
my object, however, is simply and solely to state the 
facts of the case, without seoking to serve any party 
interest or any class of ecclesiastical opinions, I unhesi- 
tatingly throw myself upon the candour and good 
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feeling of my readers. Upon the events I have to 
record, I shall dwell not with the view of making them 
the occasion for advocating any peculiar opinions of my 
own, but shall carefully confine myself to the proper 
duties of a mere historian, and narrate, so far as I know 
them, folly and impartially the actual facts of the case. 

It is well known to every person, that in the course 
of last autumn a very considerable number of clergymen 
seceded from the National Church of Vaud — that in 
taking this step they alleged as the reason of their 
conduct the oppressive proceedings of the government 
— that in the course they have pursued, very few of the 
people, comparatively speaking, have sympathised with 
them — and that since they seceded they have not only 
been the objects of much popular indignation, insult, 
and injury, but that the government has formally 
denounced them as bad subjects, and subjected them to 
various forms of persecution. A glance at these well- 
known facts naturally excites certain inquiries, which it 
may be regarded as worth while to attempt clearly and 
satisfactorily to answer. It may be asked : Why did 
these clergymen secede from the National Church? 
Why, when they took such a step, did so few of their 
parishioners sustain and follow them? And why have 
the government and the populace viewed it with so 
much wrath, and visited it so severely? These are 
questions which, I have no doubt, many persons have 
asked themselves whilst attending to the recent trans- 
actions in the Canton de Vaud, and I would now pro- 
ceed, to the best of my ability, to answer them. 

I. In regard to the first of them. viz. the actual 
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grounds of secession on the part of the clergy, before 
we can answer this at all satisfactorily, we must look 
back a little, and contemplate the state of parties in 
the Vaudoise Church at the time the present govern- 
ment assumed the helm of the State. These parties 
may be described as four: 1. There was a party com- 
posed of men who, either from indifference or from a 
sense of duty, have all along abstained from taking 
much interest in public matters, either civil or ecclesias- 
tical, and on whom, therefore, changes of government 
and alterations in church order were not likely to pro- 
duce any perceptible influence. With them the reten- 
tion of their livings and the quiet performance of their 
duties according to the rubric, wore the points on which 
they chiefly bent their regards; and these two ends 
safe, they were prepared to submit to whatever else the 
will of their rulers or the current of events might bring. 
As might be expected, of this party none have been 
found in the ranks of the recent secession. 

2. A considerable body of the Vaudois clergy have 
continued to stand in close relations of friendship and 
opinion with the aristocratic and the juste milieu parties 
in the State. To them, the accession of the republican 
or democratic party in February of last year, was an 
event doubly odious — odious to them as politicians, and 
odious to them as teachers of Christianity. In the 
former capacity, they hated it as the occasion of oust- 
ing the party to which they belonged, and of introducing 
one which they had endeavoured long and earnestly to 
suppress ; in the latter capacity, they feared it as placing 
power over things both civil and sacred in the hands rf 
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men who openly avowed themselves the enemies of 
Christianity, and in some cases Atheists.* Under 
such a government, this part of the clergy could live 
only in continual anxiety and exasperation of feeling ; 
nor could it fail to happen, that measures which, had 
they proceeded from a government of a different stamp, 
might have been endured by them, if not supported and 
commended, would, when pursued by such a govern- 
ment, appear so utterly offensive and intolerable, that 
submission to them became impossible. 

3. In the Vaudoise Church, there has been of late 
years a small but active and talented body of ministers 
who, having adopted what is commonly known in this 
country as the Voluntary principle, have been labouring 
to propagate their views among their brethren, and to 
bring about a separation of the Church from the State, 
to be effected by the spontaneous movement of the 



* "The leader of the revolution in this Canton (Vaud) is Druey., 
the head of the Socialists in Switzerland; and a flag with this 
blasphemous incription was carried through the streets of Lau- 
sanne, — 'Mortaceux quiont des domestiques ! Mort a la reli- 
gion ! Mort a . . . .' ('Death to those who have servants ! 
No religion ! No God !' )" — Correspondent of the Continental 
-&c7to 9 April, 1845, p. 127. A friend resident in the Canton de 
Vaud informed the writer, that this M. Druey recently was seen 
in the streets of Lausanne in a great passion exclaiming, " The 
\svorst of all aristocracies is that of morality ! Down with all aris- 
tocrats of morality!" The occasion of these half-mad cries was, 
that a friend of M. Druey had been blackballed by a club of 
gentlemen in Lausanne, on the ground that he was a man of flagi- 
tious character. So much for the liberal and enlightened principles 
xvhich Socialism dictates, and by which, as Socialists teach, the 
xvorld is to be regenerated and harmonized ! 
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Church herself. By these ministers, the accession of 
the democratic or infidel party was seized as an addi- 
tional argument in favour of the cause they so ardently 
desired the Church to pursue. They felt also that 
consistency required that, failing in their scheme of 
inducing the Church to take the initiative of separating 
herself from the State, they, as individuals, should take 
the earliest favourable opportunity of resigning their 
livings, and committing themselves to that principle 
which they maintained to be alone scriptural and wise. 
4. The fourth party in the Vaudoiso Church was 
composed of individuals who, whilst renouncing the 
Voluntary principle, nevertheless maintained, that the 
Church is not altogether the mere instrument of the 
State; that she has, and must continue to have, certain 
immunities and certain powers with which the State may 
not lawfully interfere; and that when these immunities 
are invaded, or these powers restrained, it becomes her 
to renounce whatever advantages her union with the 
State may have conferred on her, and, at all hazards, 
to pursue that freedom without which she cannot exist. 
In assuming this ground, these clergymen avowed prin- 
ciples which are not peculiar to them, but which lie in 
the original constitution of their Church, and which 
belong as well to nearly all the other churches of the 
Reformation. Circumstances have tended to foster in 
this country the impression, that the sentiments of 
these individuals are coincident with those avowed by 
the parties who recently seceded from the Established 
Church of Scotland; and it has even been supposed 
that the earlier secession has had a material effect in 
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prompting the later. This I conceive to be founded 
on mistake; and the mistake is one which requires to 
be rectified, if a just view of the actual position of the 
seceding pastors in the Canton do Vaud is to be 
obtained. Of the party of which I am now speaking, 
the sentiments in church matters appear to me almost 
identical with those avowed by the Established Church 
of this country, with this exception, that they concede 
a larger amount of power in ecclesiastical matters to the 
civil magistrate than I think has ever been conceded by 
the Church of Scotland. They regard the magistrate 
as incompetent to interfere in matters of doctrine and 
worship; but every thing besides they seem freely to 
yield into his hands. If he allow the Church her creed 
and her rites, they would ask no more; all matters of 
order, arrangement, and organization, they would leave 
at his disposal. The authority of Christ as Head of 
the church, they regard as in no degree involved in 
such matters, and therefore the best arrangement they 
can make with the civil power, they fool themselves at 
perfect liberty to adopt. Nay, so far do they carry 
these views, that some of them have not hesitated to 
condemn publicly the principle, that the honour of 
Christ as the Head of the church is at all involved in 
any question pertaining to the subject of ecclesiastical 
polity. 

That I may place before my readers in a clear and 
authentic shape, the sentiments of this party — by much 
the largest among those at present in a state of seces- 
sion from the National Church of Vaud, — I shall trans- 
late an extract from a publication issued at Lausanne 
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in June, 1845, and entitled, "Coup d' oeil sur la posi- 
tion V Eglise Nationale du Canton de Vaud, en 1845." 
It is from the pen of M. Baup of Vevay ; it was read 
at a general conference of the pastors ; it was published 
in consequence of the earnest request of many of these ; 
and it contains, consequently, what may be almost 
regarded as an official declaration of opinion. 

" When we maintain that the church ought to recog- 
nise no head but Jesus, we believe that this has respect 
only to doctrines and the moral precepts flowing from 
them ; not at all to this or that question of ecclesiasti- 
cal organization, on which, in the absence of positive 
orders, each church is at liberty to take the side which 
best suits its own necessities. 

" Accordingly, whilst we render justice to the devot- 
edness of the Free Church of Scotland, we may be per- 
mitted to utter a doubt as to the principle which guided 
its formation. For what has she contended? Not 
directly for a question of doctrine, but singly for the 
right of flocks to interfere in the choice of their pastors. 
Now, this is not, at least as a general thesis, to contend 
for the rights of Jesus Christ ; for, on the one hand, 
the course to be followed in the election of pastors is 
not imperatively prescribed in the New Testament ; and 
on the other, it is well enough known that a flock, no 
less than a patron, may select for its spiritual guide a 
heretic, one who, according to the definition of St. John, 
is an Antichrist. We grant, that in the particular cases 
with which they were occupied, our brethren in Scotland 
really contended for the saving truth ; but the principle 
which they have maintained is not in itself a guarantee 
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against error. Let them not, then, exaggerate the 
tendency of their noble conduct; it is less for the 
supremacy of Christ, than for that of their flocks, that 
they have so valiantly struggled." p. 16. 

Such is a general view of the state of parties in the 
Vaudoise Church antecedent to the late secession. Let 
me now advert to the immediate occasion of that seces- 
sion. 

The democratic party having succeeded in February, 
1845, in gaining the supreme power in the State, pro- 
ceeded immediately to remodel the constitution of the 
Canton, so as to accommodate it more fully to their 
political views, and secure more decidedly the predo- 
minance of their party. For this purpose they prepared 
the draft of a new constitution which they submitted to 
the people to be adopted or rejected by the votes of the 
entire male population above the age of majority. In 
this new constitution were many provisions which no 
person not thoroughly imbued with democratic prin- 
ciples, could possibly approve, and one or two were of a 
kind which seemed to threaten with insecurity the 
rights of property and individual liberty. It was con- 
sidered also, that its aspect towards religion was decid- 
edly unfavourable. Under these circumstances, the 
pastors of the Vaudoise Church were naturally led to 
regard it with aversion and dread. What, then, may 
we not suppose were their feelings, when an order was 
issued by the government, appointing Sunday, the 10th 
:>f August, as the day on which the vote of the com- 
munity was to be taken, and commanding the clergy in 
ill the parishes of the Canton on the preceding Sunday to 
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read from the pulpit the new constitution, and to recom- 
mend its adoption to their flocks ! Against an injunc- 
tion so cruelly insulting and so offensively arrogant, 
the most patient of men could not but feel inclined to 
rebel; and when, in addition to this, such influences as 
those above described were at work in the bosoms of 
the Vaudois clergy, no person can feel surprised that 
there should have been amongst them an inclination to 
offer to the command of the government a decided 
opposition; more especially, as in the judgment of 
several very competent persons that command was 
clearly illegal. The wonder rather is, that on the day 
of trial only a few should have been found bold enough 
to refuse to read the constitution. Such, however, 
unhappily was the case; but a few comparatively of 
the clergy thus stood firm ; the rest, moved by various 
considerations, complied with the government order. 

The result of the voting of the 10th of August was 
in favour of the government and their new constitution. 
Confirmed by this result in office, one of their first acts 
was to bring to punishment the individuals among the 
clergy who had refused obedience to their orders on the 
3d of August. Another offence had also in the mean- 
time been given to the government by some of the minis- 
ters of Lausanne. In this city was a building named 
the Oratoire, in which ministers of the Established 
Church were in the habit of holding meetings for 
prayer, and for preaching; and other buildings of a 
similar sort had been opened in other parts of the Can- 
ton. Judging that these meetings were unfavourable 
to the interests of the Established Church, or rather, I 
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believe, judging that they were powerful instruments 
in promoting evangelical truth, the new government, in 
May, 1845, issued an order, commanding them to be 
closed. This order was obeyed ; but after the voting 
in August, the Oratoire at Lausanne was re-opened, 
and service was conducted in it by Messrs. Scholl, 
Bridcl, and Descombaz, three pastors of the Cantonal 
Church, By the government this was regarded as 
an act of contumacy, and these three gentlemen were 
accordingly summoned to answer for their conduct. 

These proceedings of the government had the effect 
of rousing the rest of the clergy to stand forth in defence 
of the rights and liberties of their church. Those who 
were inflamed with political resentment judged this a 
suitable occasion for taking an active part against the 
government, so as, if possible, to embarrass them at the 
outset of their career; those who were on principle 
attached to the separation of the Church from the 
State, felt that now they must act, or ever afterwards 
hold their peace; and those who were concerned for 
the necessary liberty of the church now saw that that 
liberty was wholly prostrated, were such a direct inva- 
sion of the most sacred rights of the church submitted 
to. The consequence was, on the government persisting 
in its proceedings against the recusant ministers, that 
160 of the pastors resigned their livings, and seceded 
from their connection with the National Church. Of 
these, about 40 soon after recanted, and returned to 
their parishes ; the others have, as yet, remained firm. 
Of the former, nearly all belonged to the class of the 
merely political opponents of the government. 
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It thus appears that the grounds on which the Vaudois 
pastors have seceded, are mainly the adoption by some 
of the voluntary principle in ecclesiastical matters, and 
the determination on the part of others, who do not go 
the length of adopting that principle, not to accept 
State patronage as an equivalent for liberty of belief 
and liberty of worship in the church. 

IT. I now proceed to inquire how it has come to 
pass that this secession has been so purely clerical and 
so little popular in its character. This circumstance 
must, I think, have struck most persons with surprise. 
It is presented to us in the case of the church of Vaud, 
for the first time, I believe, in ecclesiastical history. 
In all the other great secessions which have taken place 
in different sections of the church, the movement has 
either originated among the people, or where the clergy 
have been the prime agents in the movement, the people 
have cordially responded to their call, and followed 
them in their course. So it was at the time of the 
Reformation; so it was in 1662, on St. Bartholomew's 
day, when 2000 of the ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land vacated their parishes; so it was when Erskine and 
the fathers of the Scottish Secession separated from the 
National Church; and so has it been in more recent 
times alike with the Free Church in Scotland and with 
the new Catholic Church in Germany. Why it should 
have been otherwise in the Canton de Vaud, is obviously 
an inquiry which it concerns us, if possible, to answer. 
Nor is the answer far to seek, on the part of those who 
know any thing of the religious affairs of that Canton for 
the last seven years. In all such movements, it is only 
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when the ministers and their parishioners are at one in 
their religious views, and alike earnest in their religious 
feelings, that they move together. When the people 
are opposed to the doctrine which their minister 
preaches, or when they regard as fanatical feelings 
which he esteems sacred, they are much more likely to 
rejoice when he is gone, than in affection and sympathy 
to follow in his train. Now such, unhappily, has been 
for many years the state of feeling existing on the part 
of the great majority of the people in the Canton de 
Vaud, towards the evangelical portion of their clergy. 
In the parishes of these ministers, the mass of the 
people are the decided enemies of spiritual religion in 
all its forms ; and regarding the presence among them 
of a pious and evangelical minister as an annoyance 
rather than a blessing, they have exulted in the circum- 
stances which have relieved them from the presence of 
one whom they hated as an enemy, because he told 
them the truth. 

But it may be asked, were there no converts made 
by these evangelical ministers during their labours in 
their parishes ? I answer, there were many, both at 
the time of the great revival in 1824, and subsequently. 
But if it be asked how it came that these did not come 
out with their ministers, to whom they must have been 
attached for the truth's sake ; the answer is, that a few 
such have followed their pastors in the course they 
have pursued, but that in the case of the vast majority 
of such, the following of the ministers in this step was 
rendered simply impossible by their having themselves 
preceded them in it. Since 1839, the stream of 
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secession from the National Church of Vaud has flowed 
with incessant current. When the legislature in that 
year abolished the signing of the ancient Helvetic 
Confession, and assumed a right to dictate to the church 
in matters of doctrine and worship, the evangelical 
clergy felt that they ought to secede, but the evangelical 
people not only felt that they ought to secede, but they 
did secede, and that in vast numbers. From that time 
forward, the ranks of the dissenters in the Canton have 
been swelled by continual accessions from the pious 
laity who had been connected with the Establishment ; 
so that few indeed of those who felt in earnest about 
religion were in the church, to follow their pastors 
out of it. To such an extent was this continual 
secession felt by the national clergy, that a few years 
ago, in hopes of in some degree arresting it, they 
adopted the plan (as already mentioned) of opening 
Oratoires, or places where worship might be conducted 
under their sanction, but where the people had not to 
dread the intrusion of the magistrate to alter their 
creed, or order their worship at his pleasure. But 
perhaps the most decisive evidence that can be furnished 
of the complete alienation of popular feeling from the 
National Church of the Canton, is supplied by the 
fact that so few young men have of late years applied 
for ordination at the hands of the clergy of that church. 
Ordination with the Swiss churches occupies nearly 
the same place as licensing does in the Presbyterian 
churches of Scotland, so that the number of ordinations 
may be taken as furnishing a fair measure of the 
number of young men offering themselves for the work 
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of the sacred ministry; and this again may be taken 
as a just criterion of the amount of esteem and respect 
entertained in the community for the church. Now, 
before 1839, the average number of ordinations in the 
Canton de Vaud was ten in each year; since that date, 
in the course of five years, only two ordinations in all 
have taken place; thus showing that, on an average, 
the number of young men seeking to enter the ministry 
in the National Church of Vaud, is at least twenty-five 
times smaller than it was before that date.* I say at 
least, because the preceding calculation goes upon the 
assumption that an equal number of candidates were 
present at each ordination ; whereas there is reason to 
believe that the proportion has been much smaller since 
1840 than it used to be in former years. Such a fact 
as this indubitably testifies that the ministers did not 
leave their parishes until their people had nearly wholly 
deserted them. Their following has been so scanty, 
simply because they waited until nearly all who would 
have followed them had gone before them. 

HI. We come now to examine the causes which 
have led the government so determinately and so 
intolerantly to persecute these ministers, since their 
withdrawal from the National Church. This also must 
have appeared, I doubt not, to many, a somewhat 
unaccountable circumstance. It will not, indeed, have 
surprised any one, that the government should feel 
annoyed by the secession of so many ministers from 
the National Church, especially as there were so few 

* Lowe's Magazine, vol. I., p. 142. 
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from among whom their places could be supplied; but 
that they should have carried their hostility to such 
an extent as to forbid these ministers liberty of wor- 
ship, as to close every place of worship in the chief 
city of the Canton not connected with the Established 
Church, and as to wink at the most brutal excesses of 
popular violence directed against persons guilty of no 
crime but that of quietly meeting for the worship of 
God, may well occasion surprise, and lead to an inquiry 
into the causes of such extraordinary proceedings. 
Now, there can be no doubt that much of this is to be 
traced to a long cherished and deep-rooted aversion on 
the part of the men now in power to evangelical religion, 
which they have always hated as an enemy to their 
infidel projects, not to be silenced by argument, 
cajoled by flattery, corrupted by bribery, or over-awed 
by force; but after we have ascribed to this cause its 
due influence, there will still remain certain other cir- 
cumstances to be taken into consideration as having 
contributed to a greater or less extent to the proceed- 
ings in question. A brief enumeration of these is all 
I shall here attempt. 

1. The principle on which the government of the 
Canton is at present based, almost necessitates its being 
intolerant and persecuting. I do not here refer to its 
being democratic rather than aristocratic; I refer to 
its being a government which represents only one party 
in the community, which governs only for one, and 
which, consequently, can keep its place only by con- 
cussing and keeping down the others by the strong arm 
of power. All such governments, whether monarchical, 
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aristocratic, or democratic, must be more or less intol- 
erant. It is only where the government is mixed — % 
where all classes of the community are placed on a par 
in the eye of the law — and where the machinery of 
government is worked for the good of all in common, 
that the ruling power can allow equal liberty to all. 
Now, in the Canton de Vaud such a mixed govern- 
ment does not at present exist, and perhaps never has 
existed. The actual government is the creature of the 
mob, and it can preserve its place only by oppressing 
and persecuting all who are not of the mob party, or 
at least who do not quietly submit to the regulations 
they enforce. By such a government, an act so pal- 
pable and so daring as the secession of the ministers of 
the National Church, could not possibly be overlooked. 
It was a piece of independent action not to be endured 
in a state where the government is tyrannical. To pass 
it over, or allow the authors of it to escape unpunished, 
would have been tantamount to admitting that the 
government was either too feeble or too timid to keep 
its place. 

2. The government, as I have said, is the creature 
of the mob, and by the breath of the mob's favour 
it lives. Hence, in exercising their despotic power, 
the magistrates must take heed that they flow with the 
stream of popular feeling, neither opposing the preju- 
dices nor resisting the passions of the people. Now, at 
present, the populace of the Canton de VaucT are 
inspired with an infuriated hatred of every thing in 
the shape of true religion. This they showed most 
conspicuously in February last, when they attacked 
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the chapels of the dissenters, turned them, in some 
cases, into scenes of debauchery and riot, and com- 
mitted the most insolent excesses against the inoffensive 
worshippers. This they have showed repeatedly since, 
and it is only a short time ago, that a peaceful con- 
gregation at Montreux, many of whom were invalids, 
and several from this country, were dispersed by the 
mob directing water through the fire-pumps into the 
midst of the assembly. In these feelings the magis- 
trates unhappily deeply sympathise; but whether they 
did or not, their position imposes upon them the neces- 
sity of yielding to the popular bias, overlooking these 
criminal excesses, and even putting persecution under 
the sanction of law. 

3. It is not to be forgotten that the party now suffering 
persecution was itself a persecuting party when in power. 
Many of Grod's saints were placed in circumstances of 
peril and suffering by the aristocratic government during 
the dark times from 1824 to 1834, and popular excesses 
were then overlooked or sanctioned just as they are now. 
It is perilous to set the example of persecution. It is 
dangerous to be the first shedders of blood. He who 
maketh inquisition for blood may cause the violent 
dealings of such parties to return upon their own heads, 
and them who take the sword he will make to perish by 
the sword. This warning lesson, often uttered already, 
is now being read once more to the nations by the 
Canton de Vaud — let us fondly hope for the last time. 

4. The course pursued by the clergy has not been 
such as to shut the mouths of their accusers. When 
they succumbed to the proceedings of the government 
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in 1839, they virtually lost their right to demand liberty 
for their church ; nor is it very surprising that their 
enemies should now turn round on them and say, " Your 
appeal to conscience is but a pretence. When the party 
with which you are in political harmony took away your 
liberty, conscience slept ; it has only awakened since 
we, your political foes, came into office, and came to 
use the very power, neither more nor less, which you 
conceded to our predecessors." It is also deeply to be 
regretted that the clergy did not, as a body, refuse to 
read the proclamation on the 3d of August. By con- 
senting to read that document they did the very thing 
which now they say it was against their consciences to 
do. Hence their enemies taunt them with mere hypo- 
crisy in urging this plea, and ascribe their conduct to a 
purely political motive. " You read the proclamation," 
say the government, " and by so doing submitted to our 
authority; why, then, have you left the National Church? 
You allege sympathy with your brethren who did not 
read the proclamation, and so brought themselves under 
punishment as your reason, but that we cannot admit. 
The fact is, you remained in till you saw what would 
be the issue of the voting on the 10th of August. Had 
that resulted in restoring your friends to power, we 
should never have heard any thing of all this. But as 
it happened to result in our favour, you have, out of 
mere dislike to us, and for the sake of embarrassing us, 
vacated your livings, and therefore you must take the 
consequences." Thus reason these worldly politicians, 
and though their reasoning is manifestly false — for when 
was it heard of that a body of men, for the mere sake 
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of harassing their political adversaries, voluntarily per- I 
sisted in depriving themselves and their families of rank, 
influence, and the means of comfortable subsistence 2 — 
yet still who can wonder that such men should reason 
thus ? and who can but regret that the clergy should have 
given them so much ground for such reasoning? The 
real fact of the case is, I believe, that in an hour of 
weakness the clergy did succumb to the ordinance of 
the 3d of August, but that the fortitude of the few 
of their brethren who were recusant rebuked their 
cowardice, and compelled them to perceive that irre- 
parable disgrace would come upon them if they allowed 
these faithful men to stand alone in their sufferings. 

Such, to the best of my knowledge, is a faithful 
account of the events which have recently transpired in 
the Church of the Canton de Vaud. It is impossible 
to regard them without pain; nor can any one who 
fears God, and desires the just liberty of mankind, 
refuse to sympathise with the pious men who are now 
enduring the brunt of persecution in that Canton. Let 
us hope and pray that the Great Head of the church 
will speedily send them deliverance, and that these 
things which, in the erring counsel of man are intended 
for the hinderance, may soon, in the infinite wisdom of 
God, turn out for the furtherance of the gospel of 
Christ. 

I shall conclude this chapter by citing the following 
almost prophetic words from a work published in 1837, 
by the minister of one of the Independent Churches in 
the Canton de Vaud : — 

" A celebrated Catholic writer has (prophesying, as 
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it appears to us, ignorantly) predicted the future des- 
tinies of the church in these terms: 'In the third 
century, the church emerged from the Catacombs to 
ascend the throne of the Caesars ; she is about to return 
thither, that she may again come forth purified, and 
achieve over the world her last victory.' To my view, 
a terrible catastrophe is in preparation, and great revo- 
lutions will bring on the spiritual regeneration of the 
world. According to the happy expression of M. Vinet, 
that regeneration will come ' like the fruitful showers 
of spring on the wings of the tempest. ' In the bosom 
of these National Churches, which may, for a season, 
serve as an embankment, there rise gradually the 
waters of an angry sea, which shall ere long dash itself 
against the walls of that Church which is ' the house of 
the living God, the pillar and ground of the truth.' 
Two races are growing up side by side, and preparing for 
a great conflict, in which the race raised up for Christ 
shall contend, not with carnal weapons, but with those 
which are spiritual, and shall know how to seal, if need 
be, with its blood the truth which it has been charged 
to defend. Beside this race, educated by God and for 
God, there grows up and developes itself, another race 
educated in all the maxims of impiety, and prepared, 
on the first favourable opportunity, to do battle against 
God and his Christ — a race accustomed to hate and 
injure the children of God, and to view them as a 
people who are to be extirpated from the earth — a race 
proud of the progress of what it calls light, greedy of 
sensual pleasures, and, at the same time, fond of novel- 
ties, excitements, revolutions — a race whose dream it 
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is to effect a reformation of the world, that shall be the 
opposite, or rather the antagonist, of that which Chris- 
tians anticipate by the Faith. When these two parties 
shall come into collision, that of the children of God 
must choose for its device these words : Believe, Suffer, 
and Die. Happy they who shall then be alive, if they 
shall know the privilege of being found worthy to take 
part in that last and great conflict against the Prince 
of this world ! Happy, if it shall -be given them to rest 
steadfastly on Him who hath said, ' In the world, ye 
shall have tribulation ; but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world !' Happy, if they shall then remem- 
ber that it has been given to us as a favour, not only 
to believe in Him, but also to suffer for Him !"* 

* Auguste Rochat, Quelques Apenjus Simples et bibliques sur la 
Nature, la Constitution et le but de F Eglise de Christ. Neufcha- 
tel, 1837. p. 275-6. M. Rochat appends to the above passage, an 
anecdote of a child about 6 years old, who was present when some 
friends were conversing with her father about the probability of 
persecution and trouble coming upon the believers. She listened 
earnestly and with some symptoms of dread on her countenance* 
At length her father said to her, " When these things come, what 
shall we do ?" Her reply was, " We must believe and die." 



CHAPTER IX. 



DISSENTING CHURCHES IN GENEVA. 



The present Dissenters of Switzerland had their rise 
in Geneva. Their origin is to be traced, not to any 
speculative objections to national establishments of 
religion, as such, nor to any feelings of repugnance to 
certain abuses which had grown up in the administra- 
tion of the National Church of the Canton where they 
first appeared, but to the utter lack of the means of 
spiritual life, caused by the total abandonment of evan- 
gelical doctrine by the Grenevese pastors. Unitarianism 
is a cold and lifeless system, and can never satisfy 
minds that are in any degree in earnest about the 
interests of the soul. Where the people are imbued 
with infidelity, or immersed in indifferentism, Unita- 
rianism may find a place of honour. It may be useful 
in keeping up the appearance of an outward homage to 
Christianity without offending the prejudices of the 
community; it may serve to soften and smooth the 
transition from traditional usage to rationalist innova- 
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tion; it may seem to have the advantage of preserving 
the old garment unrent, even though the new piece of 
cloth be added to it ; and thus it may become a favourite 
with an ungodly people and a time-serving govern- 
ment. But let any portion of the community arrive at 
the conviction that they have souls in them burdened 
with guilt, and in danger of everlasting ruin, let them 
be persuaded that their chief business here is to secure 
the remission of that guilt and salvation from that ruin, 
and immediately the utter inefficiency of such a system 
for any of the great purposes of religion becomes felt 
by such persons, and the soul that has been awakened to 
a sense of its want refuses to be put off any longer with 
the mockery of a stone instead of bread. It was this 
rebellion of men's hearts and consciences, under the 
quickening influence of divine truth, against the cold, 
stiff, and cheerless negations of Genevese rationalism, 
that led to the unfurling of the standard of dissent in 
that Canton.* 

The first seeds of this spiritual regeneration were 
sown by a body which has often been the, pioneer of 
the christian church — the Moravians, or United Breth- 
ren. When Count Zinzendorf visited Geneva in 1740, 
he succeeded in gathering together a number of persons 

* In, the following narrative, I have derived much assistance 
from a work entitled, " Histoire veritable des Momiers de Geneve, 
suivie d* une notice sur les Momiers du Canton de Vaud. Par un 
temoin oculaire. Paris, 1C24." The author is, I believe, a Roman 
Catholic; but no person could gather this from his narrative, 
which is deeply imbued with evangelical feeling. I received the 
work from M. Empeytaz, of Geneva, with the assurance that it 
was perfectly trustworthy. 
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who were attached to the essential truths of Christianity, 
and were inspired with a desire for spiritual edification. 
These were formed into a sort of society, and continued 
to associate together for mutual edification and united 
devotion as one of the " dispersed flocks" of the Mor- 
avian fraternity. About the commencement of the 
present century, however, their numbers had been very 
much reduced, and, indeed, but for the zeal and piety 
of an aged lady — herself one of Zinzendorfs converts — 
it is probable that the society would have become 
altogether extinct. As it was, only five or six persons 
continued to meet for religious exercises; but these 
appear to have been really pious and devoted Christians, 
and the Lord was pleased to hear their prayers, and to 
smile upon their labours, to awaken in the minds of the 
careless around them, a concern for their eternal inter- 
ests. About the year 1810, their meetings came to 
be attended by some of the students at the college of 
Geneva. These young men had been brought under 
religious convictions, and unable to find in the public 
ministrations of the church, that spiritual sustenance 
they required, they had been led the more eagerly to 
seek it in the private re-unions of the Moravians and 
their adherents. Of these students, the most active 
were, M. A. Bost, and M. Henrie Louis Empeytaz. 
Both of them were at this time studying theology, with 
a design of being ordained to the ministry, and enlight- 
ened as they had become in the ways of God, they 
found it diflicult longer to endure the antichristian 
doctrines to which they were obliged to listen from 
their professors in college, as well as from the pastors 
o 
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in church. Of the course of preparation for the sacred 
ministry through which the students at Geneva had 
then to pass, the following account is given by M. Bost. 
" For more than thirty years, the ministers who have 
gone out of our schools of theology to serve either the 
churches of our own land, or those of France and other 
foreign countries, have not received one single lecture 
on the truths which exclusively belong to revelation, 
such as the redemption of mankind by the death of 
Christ, the justification of the sinner by faith, the cor- 
ruption of our nature, the divinity of our Saviour, Ac. 
Li theology we were taught nothing but what are called 
the dogmas of natural religion. The extent to which 
this practical incredulity was carried, is clear from the 
fact — elsewhere unheard of, I suspect, in the annals of 
the Protestant churches — that excepting for a lecture 
in the Hebrew language, when the Bible was used 
simply as a Hebrew book, and not for any thing which 
it contained, the word of Glod was never used through- 
out our course; in particular, the New Testament never 
appeared either as a language book, or for any other pur- 
pose ; there was no need of the New Testament whatever, 
in order to complete our four years' course in theology; 
in other words, that book, especially in the original, was 
not at all among the number of books required in order 
to accomplish the career of our studies for the sacred 
ministry." * To such profitless and unchristian instruc- 
tions the pious students felt a growing repugnance ; 

* Defense de ceux des Fideles de Geneve qui se sont constitute 
en Eglises Independentes, contre les sectaires de cette ville. 
Geneve, 1825. pp. 4, 5. 
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and as they received nothing better from the ministers 
on Sabbath, their attendance both in the lecture-room 
and in the church became increasingly rare. This, along 
with rumours concerning the meetings in which they 
took a part, drew upon them the surveillance and the 
jealousy of the Venerable Company of Pastors, who, in 
the fall of 1813, addressed a paternal warning to all 
the young persons under their charge, whether in board- 
ing schools or in the public schools, against what they 
chose to call "the rising sect." In the month of 
November following, the students attending the classes 
of belles lettres in the college, inspired with an ardent 
zeal for the authority of the Venerable Company, deter- 
mined to follow up this admonition one evening by 
entering the assembly of the pious, and riotously dis- 
turbing their worship; but their project having been 
divulged, precautions were taken against their assault, 
their design was frustrated, and a quarrel having arisen 
amongst themselves which led to blows, the military 
was called out, and succeeded in securing one of the 
ringleaders and dispersing the rest. As the young 
man who had been taken to prison by the military 
was boarded in the house of one of the pastors, M. 
Empeytaz, fearing lest his absence should occasion 
anxiety to the family, went with a friend to inform the 
pastor of what had happened. The reception he 
encountered was the reverse of what his courtesy and 
well-meant intrusion deserved; instead of being thanked 
for his kind intentions, the lady of the house justified 
her boarder, and violently assailed the meetings which 
M. E. and his friends were in the habit of holding. It 
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may be mentioned also as farther indicative of the 
feelings with which M. E. and his associates were 
regarded, that the students having severely beaten the 
youth whom they suspected of having divulged the plan 
of their intended assault, his father complained to the 
rector and professors of the university; but he could 
receive no redress for the outrage committed on his 
child; all the professors, with the exception of two, 
MM. Duvillards and Picot, joining in vehemently 
condemning the conventicles, and leaving it to be 
inferred, that the luckless youth who had marred the 
plot against them was rightly served for his pains. 

Hitherto no proceedings of a more direct and formal 
nature had been taken against the students who fre- 
quented and conducted these religious meetings. Bat 
towards the close of 1813, an opportunity was given 
which was eagerly seized by the pastors for this purpose. 
M. Empeytaz having finished his course of study, had 
now applied to be ordained to the office of the ministry. 
This application brought him before the Venerable 
Company, and placed him under their power; bat, 
unable to find any thing else against him, they wished 
to impose upon him as a condition of his receiving 
ordination, that he should " renounce all conventicles 
and every religious assembly which had not the appro- 
bation of the body of pastors and the Consistory of 
Geneva." To this M. Empeytaz refused to consent, 
believing that such a demand was, on the one hand, an 
unjustifiable infringment upon his christian liberty, and 
on the other, that it was designed to arrest the operation 
of what he could not but regard as the most important 
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agency for good at that time at work in Geneva. 
Indignant at his firmness, the Venerable Company 
refused him the right to which he was fully entitled ; 
and he was obliged to retire without being licensed to 
preach. He betook himself to the country, where he 
remained for two years, engaged in the prosecution of 
study, and in doing good as he had opportunity. 

In the meantime, the cause of evangelical religion 
was continuing to advance at Geneva, and the great 
Head of the church was preparing events which were 
soon to place that cause upon a firmer basis in that 
city, and to bring the circumstances of its adherents 
very prominently before the view, not only of the people 
of Switzerland, but of the whole of Protestant Europe. 
First, in this series of providential events, came the visit 
to Geneva of Madame Krudener, an excellent German 
lady of rank, who lent the whole of her influence to the 
infant cause, and rendered it many valuable services. 
About two years after her arrival, the important 
visit of the late Mr. Robert Haldane, of Edinburgh, 
was paid; and nearly at the same time Mr. Henry 
Drummond, of London, threw his resources into the 
same good channel. The services of both of these 
gentlemen to the cause of evangelical truth in Geneva 
cannot be too highly estimated. But it is to the former 
of them especially that the acknowledgments of the 
friends of that cause are due. The indefatigable zeal 
with which he laboured to awaken in the minds of the 
pastors and students to whom he obtained access, a 
feeling of personal interest in the gospel; his patient 
and well-directed efforts to expound to those who were 
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disposed to listen to his instructions, the way of the 
Lord; his enlightened and uncompromising advocacy of 
the great cardinal doctrines of the evangelical system, in 
the hearing of those who had been taught to regard them 
as the antiquated and exploded dogmas of scholastic 
polemics; and the delightful success with which it 
pleased God to crown his labours, must ever secure for 
him a foremost place in the records of the revival of 
Christianity in Geneva in the beginning of the 19th 
century. I have heard him spoken of in Geneva as the 
Calvin of their second Reformation ; and certainly, both 
as regards the views of divine truth which he enter- 
tained, and as respects the courage with which he 
advocated them, he may be truly said to have come in 
the spirit and with the power of Calvin. 

The next occurrence of importance in this series of 
events, was the publication of a small volume by M. 
Empeytaz, which he had prepared in his retirement, 
and in which, in the most convincing manner, he fas- 
tened upon the Church of Geneva the charge of having 
denied the faith, and departed from the purity of the 
gospel. The appearance of this work, which was 
entitled, "Considerations sur la Divinite* de Jesus- 
Christ, adressees a MM. les etudians de V auditoire 
de theologie de V eglise de Geneve," and was published 
in August, 1816, excited a prodigious sensation not 
only in Geneva, but through Europe; for it was imme- 
diately translated into English and Dutch, was re- 
printed at Paris, and was widely circulated in all 
quarters. It had a material influence in helping for- 
ward the cause in Geneva. 
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The number of converts being by this time consider- 
able, and the hostility of the pastors of the National 
Church to evangelical sentiments becoming daily 
stronger and more fierce, it came to be a question 
among the former, whether they could continue their 
outward connection with that church any longer. 
"We placed before ourselves," says M. Bost, "this 
definitive question : As it is impossible that things can 
continue in their present position, can we, with a due 
regard to our own edification and the influence of our 
example on others, resume regular attendance at the 
churches; or ought we to institute regular worship 
among ourselves? Some years of experience and 
patience," he adds, "authorised us in answering the 
former of these questions in the negative; and besides, 
it might be said that the new church was already 
formed, though not yet manifested. Accordingly, in 
the month of August, 1817, it declared its separation 
and formation."* The church thus formed was consti- 
tuted on the Congregational model, with a plurality of 
pastors. The first pastors were M. Bost, who had been 
consecrated by the Academy of Geneva; M. Empeytaz, 
who had, in the interval, been ordained in England ; 
and M. Guers, who was ordained by his two colleagues. 
This church bore the name of L' Eglise du Bourg du 
Four, from the place where its meetings were held ; it 
is now called L' Eglise de la Pelisserie. 

The publication of the work of M. Empeytaz excited, 
as has been noticed, the attention of the evangelical 
churches in all parts of Europe. The consequence 
* Defense, <fec, p. 6. 
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was, that letters and appeals from different religions 
bodies on the continent were addressed to the Vener- 
able Company, praying them to meet the charges 
contained in this publication ; and if untrue, to clear 
themselves from the reproach under which they had 
been brought. But this they did not find it convenient 
to attempt. On the contrary, they followed a course 
which only the more deeply confirmed the charges 
against them, and, through the overruling providence 
of God, raised up a still stronger influence in opposition 
to them. Contenting themselves with entrusting their 
defence before the public to a guerilla warfare in the 
newspapers, they determined to draw more tightly the 
reins of their own authority, to check, if possible, the 
introduction of evangelical views into their own body, 
and thus to force all who adopted these views into the 
position of dissenters. For this purpose they adopted, 
on the 3d of May, 1817, a resolution, (arreted) impos- 
ing upon all .young ministers and candidates the fol- 
lowing obligation: — "We promise to abstain as long 
as we abide and preach in the churches of the Canton 
of Geneva, from offering, either in an entire discourse, 
or in any part of a discourse directed to that end, our 
opinion, 1. On the manner in which the divine nature is 
united to the person of Jesus Christ; 2. On original 
sin; 3. On the manner in which grace operates, or on 
efficacious grace ; 4. On predestination. We promise, 
also, in our public discourses not to combat the senti- 
ments of any pastor upon these points. In fine, we 
engage, if led to utter our views on any of these sub- 
jects, to do it without being dogmatical, (sans abonder 
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dans noire sens,) avoiding expressions not used in the 
sacred scriptures, and availing ourselves, as much as 
possible, of the terms there employed." To the 
adoption of this resolution, so cunningly worded so 
as to avoid, on the one hand, the actual denial of any 
peculiar doctrine of Christianity, and on the other, 
effectually to silence all attempts on the part of the 
younger clergy to give utterance to those sentiments of 
divine truth which were beginning to spread among 
them, only three of the pastors, M. Cellerier, sen., M. 
Moulinie, and M. de Mellayer, were opposed. Of the 
individuals to whom the conditions it contains were 
propounded, by far the greater part subscribed the 
document, and came under its obligations, but several 
refused to do so. Among the latter were M. Guers, 
then a probationer, now one of the pastors of the 
church of the Pelisserie, and another whose name has 
since become famous, and whose praise is in all the 
churches — M. Malan. The latter was at that time a 
minister, and regent of the fifth class in the college. 
In consequence of his refusal to sign the proposed 
engagement, he was interdicted from the pulpits of the 
Canton of Geneva; while the name of M. Guers was 
struck from the list of probationers. 

These rigorous proceedings not only tended to lower 
the Church of Geneva in the eyes of other Protestant 
communities, and to call forth renewed appeals and 
complaints to her from many quarters, but added 
greatly to the strength of dissent in the Canton. M. 
Malan, who had hitherto been opposed to separation, 
and had even denounced it from the pulpit as sectarian 
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and schismatic,* now saw that no course was open to 
him but either to be unfaithful to his convictions of the 
truth of God, or to forsake a church which thus sought 
to place that truth under a ban. Nor were the pro- 
ceedings of the Venerable Company towards him such as 
to tend in any degree to conciliate his feelings or make 
him pause in pursuing the course which his sense of 
duty dictated. Not satisfied with excluding him from 
the pulpits, they determined also that he should be 
dismissed from his situation in the college. A recom- 
mendation to this effect was accordingly addressed by 
them to the Academic Council, who, of course, were pre- 
pared to receive it favourably, and to give it full effect. 
A charge was laid against M. Malan by the Principal of 
the College, that he had made alterations on the College 
Catechism used for religious instruction. To this M. 
Malan replied, that he had made no changes on the Cate- 
chism, but at the same time he acknowledged that, in 
explaining it, he had taught truths which were not enun- 
ciated in it. He was then asked what principles he 
followed in religious instruction; his reply was, "My 
principles are thoroughly Calvinistic; I teach according 
to the Catechism of Calvin, and after the Confession 
of Faith of the Synod of Dort and the Confession of 
Geneva." He was then told that he ought, according 
to the duty of his place, to teach only from the book pre- 
scribed and received, viz., the Catechism; but he replied, 
that he must frankly declare that he could teach religion 
in no other way than according to the principles above 

* Boat, Defense dea fideles de Geneve, p. 6. 
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announced.* A considerable correspondence followed 
between M. Malan and the Principal, from which it is 
manifest that the Venerable Company were determined 
to exclude from the schools all instruction in the 
peculiar doctrines of the gospel. " It has appeared to 
the Venerable Company," says the Principal in one of 
his letters, " inconceivable that any one should adopt, 
as the basis, not only of the religious instruction he 
gives, but even of the moral exhortations he habitually 
addresses to children of tender age, questions the most 
abstruse and delicate in theology, and of which the 
doctors have not yet reached a solution, and probably 
never will, so as to be unanimously agreed. Such a 
mode of teaching," he adds, " so disproportioned to the 
tender age to which it is applied, has a tendency to 
vitiate the minds of the children, and to inspire them 
with terrors, of which one cannot calculate with calm- 
ness, all the consequences." M. Malan, in his reply to 
this letter, shows the Principal that the questions 
which seemed to him so dubious and so dangerous are 
the essential doctrines of the gospel, and maintains 
that, where these are not taught, Christianity is not 
taught. But it was no part of the scheme of the 
parties opposed to M. Malan to enter into controversy 
with him upon such points. They were anxious only 
for his dismissal from his post as teacher ; they accord- 
ingly fell back upon their original ground, that he was 
bound to confine his instructions to hearing the scholars 

* Pieces relatives a la destitution du Ministre Malan de sa place 
de regent de la cinquidme classe du College de Geneve. 1819. pp. 
6 and 7. 
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repeat the Catechism, and must abstain from all ex- 
positions upon it; and, on his refusing to comply with 
this restriction, they dismissed him from his office. M. 
Malan appealed to the Council of State against this 
harsh proceeding, alleging that he had violated no law, 
civil or ecclesiastical, and declaring that he had in all 
his religious instructions strictly adhered to scriptural 
proof for what he advanced, and had attacked no one. 
But his appeal was in vain; the Council of State con- 
firmed the act of the Academic Council, and M. Malan 
was finally dismissed from the college. 

I cannot refrain from adducing here the just and 
pointed remarks of a Roman Catholic writer upon these 
proceedings. "Impartial men," says he, "will not, 
without surprise and grie£ perceive in the measures 
adopted against the Momiers, the strange inconsistency 
and the extreme audacity of the Venerable Company. 
It repudiates its Confession of Faith, and calls upon 
others to sign promises ! It derides its ancient formu- 
laries and establishes new ones! It announces that 
the spirit of the Reform is a spirit of liberty, and it 
imposes fetters upon instruction!"* 

Whatever gratification these rigorous proceedings 
might afford to the enemies of evangelical truth, the 
authors of them had little reason to congratulate them- 
selves on the effects thence accruing to their cause. 
M. Malan was, on many accounts, held in high and 
deserved esteem by the public of Geneva. His blame- 
less character, his acknowledged learning and talents, 

* Histoire Veritable, <fec, p. 69. 
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his unquestioned superiority as a teacher, his eloquence 
as a preacher, and his exertions in furtherance of 
several schemes of benevolence, had drawn to him a 
large share of respect and admiration whilst he was 
connected with the National Church, and secured for 
him no small measure of public sympathy, now that 
he had been so harshly driven from it. Accordingly, 
wherever he preached crowds followed to listen to him 
and to encourage him in the course on which he had 
entered. Unhappily this did not long continue. The 
novelty of these things passed away ; the excitement of 
sympathy began to grow cold; worldly interests and 
former associations resumed their sway over the minds 
of the mass ; hostility to the truths which M. Malan so 
clearly uttered and so solemnly enforced, regained its 
influence over minds which, in their sympathy with the 
preacher, had at no time more than barely tolerated 
the truths he preached; and ere long the crowds that 
had at first swelled the train of M. Malan, deserted 
him, and, for the most part, passed over to the side of 
his enemies. A goodly number of truly devoted 
adherents, however, had been secured ; and with these 
M. Malan laid the foundations of the church over which 
he still continues to preside. This church is formed 
on the Presbyterian model; and meets, as already men- 
tioned, in a small chapel erected in the grounds 
surrounding M. Malan's house at Pre 1' Eveque, a 
suburb of Geneva.* 

♦The materials of which it was originally composed, were collec- 
ted between the years 1817 and 1823. It was not till the last- 
named year, that M. Malan formally separated from the National 
Church, aatl constituted a church from among tho«e <wta n*w> 
attached to hia ministry. 
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Hitherto the parties which had seceded from the 
National Church of Geneva, had been permitted to 
assemble in their places of meeting for religions exer- 
cises, without being disturbed. Their enemies had 
contented themselves with such proceedings against 
them as have been described, and with the scofls and 
jests with which worldly men usually think it good to 
signalise their contempt for the earnestness and sin- 
cerity of religious reformers. They spoke of them as 
enthusiasts, nicknamed them Nazarenes and Momiers,* 

* The origin of this name, which is synonymous with our " moun- 
tebank," as applied to the dissenters of Geneva, was this. In the 
month of September, 1818, M. Malan being excluded from all the 
pulpits in the Canton of Geneva, commenced preaching at the 
Protestant Oratoire of Ferney, the village famous as the residence 
of Voltaire during the latter years of his life, and which is about 
five miles from the town of Geneva ; and here he continued to 
preach occasionally for a considerable time afterwards. This 
greatly annoyed the Venerable Company of Pastors, but as Ferney 
was beyond their jurisdiction, they had no means of preventing it 
One of their friends, however, thinking that ridicule might effect 
what power could not attempt, inserted in the Geneva newspaper 
of October 7, an advertisement to the following effect. " On Sun- 
day next, at Ferney- Voltaire, the company of mountebanks, 
(Momiers,) under the direction of M. Regentin, (M. Malan 
minister and regent at the college of Geneva,) will continue their 
exploits in phantasmagoria, juggling, and tricks, by sleight of hand. 
The black paillasse will contribute by his drolleries to make people 
laugh. Tickets may be obtained at the lottery office." This small 
piece of wit had so far an effect, that it affixed to the dissenters, 
as a body, the offensive nickname ; and with the mob a nickname 
goes farther than a bushel of reasons. " Such compendious words 
of decision," as Foster remarks, " can give quick vent to crude 
impatient censure, emit plenty of antipathy in a few syllables, and 
save the condemner the difficulty of telling exactly what he wants 
to mean;" and hence it is, indeed, '* no wonder that they should 
have an extensive circulation."— Essays, p. 170, 5th ed. 1813. 
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denounced them as enemies of intelligence, and ridi- 
culed them as narrow spirits who sought to force reason 
to retrograde within aged institutions and superannu- 
ated doctrines. At length they grew tired of these 
petty missiles, and determined to assail the object of 
their hatred with weapons of another kind. For this 
purpose, on the evenings of the 2d and 3d of July, 
1818, the chapel of the dissenters, in the Bourg du 
Four, was attacked by some " lewd fellows of the baser 
sort," who attempted to disturb the worship by loud 
yells and insulting cries, among which might be heard 
such exclamations as, " Down with Jesus Christ! 
Down with the Moravians! to death! to the gibbet!" 
and on the dismissal of the congregation, they were 
pursued through the streets with similar maledictions, 
pelted with stones, and even insulted in their own 
houses. To what further excesses the ungodly popu- 
lace might have gone in their enmity to the friends of 
evangelical religion, it is impossible to say, had not the 
police interfered. Through them, however, the tumult 
was repressed ; and on an appeal being made by the 
dissenters, to their fellow-citizens, in which they claimed 
toleration as the birthright of every man, and which it 
least of all behoved the members of a reformed church 
to withhold, an expression of opinion from the more 
intelligent part of the community was elicited, which 
tended greatly to quell the zeal of the more fiery of 
their adversaries. 

During the year 1818, a pretty sharp controversy 
was carried on respecting the course pursued by the 
Venerable Company of Pastors in departing from the 
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ancient standards of the church of which they were 
the ministers. In this controversy the dissenters do 
not appear to have taken much part. The attack on 
the Venerable Company was conducted chiefly by a 
person of the name of Qrenus, an advocate, and, from 
all accounts, a person of not the highest character in 
respect of morals. He seems to have been influenced 
by motives of entirely a political character, or of a 
character to which politics and infidelity contributed 
alike, in his assaults upon the Genevese clergy. It 
would not have been worth while to refer to his efforts 
here, had it not been that these contributed in so 
remarkable a manner to elicit the real sentiments of the 
clergy of Geneva, and by making apparent their utter 
renunciation, as a body, of all the cardinal doctrines of 
the gospel, to justify the proceedings of the dissenters 
toward them. It is necessary also to state, that with 
Grenus the evangelical dissenters had no connexion, as 
has been maliciously imputed to them by their enemies. 
" At this time," says M. Bost, " God let loose upon 
the Company that advocate Grenus, of whom we may 
say that it is easier to blame his virulence than to 
refute his arguments. We have again and again 
repeated, that none of us had the slightest connection 
with him, and that we had strong reasons to fear that 
it was not from being animated with the spirit of God 
that he mingled in the defence of His cause. But, be 
this as it may, these facts remain; he made the clergy 
of Geneva drink to the very dregs the cup of humiliation; 
he rent them in pieces by his writings, and he ended 
by indicting them en masse before the state tribunals, 
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as guilty of want of fidelity on many grounds. This 
was going beyond discussion; the case was terrible; 
and any man of sense who takes into view the position 
in which the civil authorities thus found themselves, will 
know how to explain their conduct, and to comprehend 
the issue of this affair. Grenus wrote from a bed of 
sickness, on which he had lain for some years. The 
law-process commenced; he was summoned to appear, 
and, on his failing to do so, was condemned for con- 
tumacy. His few remaining hours were employed by 
him in protesting, under laws which he cited, against an 
obvious defect in the forms of the judgment pronounced 
against him, and by which it was virtually annulled, — 
and then he expired. It is for the reader to judge," adds 
M. Boat, "if, under the weight of charges such as those 
which were thus laid upon the Company of Pastors, this 
body ought to have contented itself with the satisfaction 
it received, viz., that of a sentence not pronounced." * 
The proceedings of the Venerable Company had now 
issued in the formation of two dissenting congregations 
in Geneva; in the year 1819, they entered upon a 
course which led to the formation of a third, and that 
the one which is now the most influential. In the 
beginning of that year, an edition of the Helvetic Con- 
fession of 1566 was published, with a preface on the 
nature, legitimate uses, and-necessity of Confessions of 
Faith, by two of the pastors of the Venerable Company, 
viz., M. J. C. S. Cellerier and M. 8. P. L. Gaussen, of 
whom the former had been, and the latter was at the 

* Defense, <fcc. pp. 32, 33. 
P 
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time, pastor at Satigny. This publication appears to 
have been the first thing which brought M. (xaussen into 
collision with the Venerable Company. Though the 
step he had taken was in itself perfectly legitimate ; 
though nothing could be more natural or proper than 
that a minister of the Church of Geneva should publish 
the Confession on which that Church was originally 
based ; and though the remarks by which this publica- 
tion had been prefaced were marked by the utmost 
moderation of tone and sentiment ; the Venerable Com* 
pany felt itself so greatly aggrieved by the publication, 
that they appointed one of their number, M. de Ferney, 
to pronounce at the session of the Consistory, on the 
14th of January, 1819, a discourse, justificatory of 
themselves and their proceedings. This discourse, 
which it is alleged M. de Ferney innocently, and with 
becoming docility, read, though he had not malice 
enough to compose it, was published, and widely circu- 
lated by the Venerable Company. It aims at showing 
the dangers of Confessions of Faith, and at vindicating 
the Grenovese clergy for ceasing to impose the Helvetic 
Confession, and for, as the author remarks, having 
" suspended their judgment upon some of the doctrines 
therein contained, waiting for new light, which might 
enable them to pronounce on them with more of matu- 
rity." With much that is ingenious, and much that is 
worthy of consideration, this discourse is any thing but 
satisfactory as a defence of the Venerable Company, 
whose insincerity it only renders the more manifest by 
the attempt made to gloss it over. It betrays also very 
distinctly the feeling of bitterness which the publica- 
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tion of Messrs. Cellerier and Gaussen had excited in the 
bosoms of their brother clergy. 

From this time, the relations of M. Gaussen with the 
Venerable Company ceased to be on a cordial footing ; 
but it was not till several years afterwards that he 
came to an open rupture with them. The circum- 
stances which led to this were, in some respects, similar 
to those which had occurred in the case of M. Malan. 
In the discharge of his parochial functions, M. Gaussen 
had, for some years, ceased to use the Catechism pre- 
scribed by the Venerable Company for the religious 
instruction of the young, on the ground, partly, that it 
was destitute of evangelical truth, and, partly, that, in 
the construction of it, there was nothing to interest, but 
much to weary and disgust the youthful mind. In its 
stead he had resorted to instructions drawn from the 
sacred writings, with which he sought to imbue the 
minds of his younger parishioners, both in the schools 
and when they came to converse with him as candidates 
for admission to the communion. For this he was 
called to account by the Venerable Company, and a 
correspondence of some length between them and him 
ensued. The result was, that M. Gaussen consented 
to use the Catechism, upon condition that, along with it, 
he was allowed to communicate such instructions as he 
thought necessary for conveying to the young people of 
his charge, a knowledge of the doctrines of the gospel. 
With this compromise the Venerable Company were 
obliged to rest satisfied; but it was with the uneasy 
feeling of men who perceived that they had been baulked 
of the end they had sought to accomplish. They 
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accordingly were very much disposed to find occasion 
against M. Gaussen; and it was not very long before 
they found it. M. Ga.ussen having deemed it necessary 
for his own sake, to publish the correspondence between 
him and the Company, the latter chose to take offence 
at this, and ordered him to suppress his publication. 
M. Gaussen replied, that to such an authoritative 
message he could not submit, as by so doing he would 
virtually acknowledge himself in the wrong, as respected 
his previous proceedings. The result was, that the 
Venerable Company suspended him from his pastoral 
functions for one year. 

About this time there happened to come to Geneva 
two persons connected with the place by birth, but who 
had been for several years occupied in the office of the 
ministry in other places. The one of them was M. 
Merle d' Aubigne, since so well known as a historian 
of the Keformation, the other was M. Galland, who 
had been pastor of the French Church in Berne. The 
latter had, at an earlier period, taken some part in the 
controversy between the Church of Geneva and the 
dissenters, having in 1819 addressed a letter to M. 
Cheneviere, one of the pastors of that church, in 
which he sought, by the most affectionate and earnest 
language, to lead his brethren to a just view of the 
doctrines which they had rejected. The former of 
these individuals had been one of Mr. Haldane's con- 
verts, and had for a considerable time been settled as 
pastor of the French Protestant Church at Brussels. 
From this post he was driven by the revolution in 
1 830, and immediately betook himself to Geneva. He 
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arrived in time to sustain, by his counsel and co-opera- 
tion, M. Gaussen in his conflict with the Venerable 
Company. After the suspension of the latter from his 
pastoral functions, it was determined by the three 
friends whom Providence had thus brought together, to 
institute a society for the evangelization of Geneva 
and its neighbourhood. They accordingly formed the 
Societe JEvangelique de Geneve, and commenced by 
active measures to disseminate the gospel around them. 
At this crisis, the Venerable Company was true to itself 
and to its bad cause; it interdicted Messrs. Galland, 
Gaussen, and Merle from all the pulpits within its 
jurisdiction, and ultimately deprived M. Gaussen of his 
parish — a decree which was confirmed by the Council 
of State. 

Thus forced into the position of dissenters, the 
founders of the Evangelical Society took measures for 
carrying forward their work. Supported by the sym- 
pathy, and encouraged by the aid of christian friends in 
Geneva, in France, in Britain, and in other places, they 
set about erecting a place of worship, (the Oratoire;) 
they instituted, in connexion with it, a theological school 
for the education of young men for the ministry, and 
they gradually enlarged the sphere of their evangelical 
operations. Their society has now existed for upwards 
of fifteen years, and although they have not altogether 
escaped injury from the prevalence around them, and 
the agitation amongst them of new and unscriptural 
doctrines, they have suffered less from this cause than 
the other dissenters; and of late years their career has 
been one of much happiness and success. In the 
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Oratoire, there are at present two pastors, M. PfletoJoly, 
formerly at Frankfort, and M. Cordes, formerly at 
Lyons; the former of whom is especially charged with 
the duties of the pulpit, whilst the latter attends to 
those of the pastorate. The professors in the Theolo- 
gical School also occasionally preach; and in this de- 
partment, M. Merle has secured for himself a reputation 
as an eloquent and impressive speaker, perhaps as great 
among the pious in Geneva as is his fame as an 
ecclesiastical historian elsewhere. I have, in a previous 
part of this volume, described the Bible-class conducted 
in the Oratoire, on the forenoon of the Sabbath, by Dr. 
Gaussen; and I shall not, therefore, do more here than 
simply refer to it, and to Dr. Gaussen's singular 
adaptation for the successful conducting of such a class. 
Among his many talents he has, in a very extraordinary 
degree, that of adapting himself to the capacity of 
juvenile minds, and of drawing out their abilities in the 
apprehension and application of divine truth; whilst 
his own well-stored memory, quick judgment, felicitous 
fancy, and benevolent heart, enable him to throw 
around his subject an attractiveness which puts weari- 
ness at defiance. I believe all who have had the 
privilege of being present at the meetings of this class, 
will agree with me in saying that it is one of the 
principal spiritual attractions of Geneva. 

Li the theological school connected with the Ora- 
toire, there are now four ordinary Professors, viz., Dr. 
Merle d'Aubigne, Dr. Gaussen, M. la Harpe, and Dr. 
Scherer. Instructions are delivered by these gentlemen 
in Ecclesiastical History, Systematic Theology, Bibli- 
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cal Languages and Exegesis, and Pastoral Theology. 
The number of students attending on their prelections, 
duringthe year ending with May, 1845, was twenty-three; 
and in addition to these, twenty-five were engaged in 
preparatory studies previous to entering the Theological 
Institution. Of these students, several are from the 
valleys of Piedmont, some are from Belgium, one is 
from Canada, and the rest are from Switzerland or 
France. From the last report it appears that the 
number from France has of late years been on the 
decrease, and at present does not constitute a sixth 
part of the whole. Formerly it was very much otherwise; 
the change is thus accounted for in the report, — " As 
•far as we are concerned this does not surprise us. For 
a long time we have foreseen the coming of the blow — 
why should we not say it? — the blow directed against us 
by the hands of our brethren. It is the natural conse- 
tpience of the evil blast of Nationalism which has blown 
over this poor Church of France. Not now, for the 
first time, have bad principles led to unworthy actions. 
And yet at this moment, there are in France at least 
twenty ministers actively engaged as pastors, either in 
the National Church or in the Independent Churches, 
who received their theological instructions in our school; 
and of these twenty ministers, the great majority are 
beyond all doubt men of zeal and piety. I do not 
know whether the French Church has any reason to 
regret their labours ; but of this, I am sure, that the 
angels in heaven rejoice over them in the presence 
of God." Of the students who have been educated 
in this school, many are engaged as agents of the 
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Evangelical Society, and some have gone abroad as 
missionaries, especially among the French Canadians. 

The " Societe* Evangelique" of Geneva, is not the 
exclusive property of the Christians of the Oratoire, 
as it has on its Committee of Direction persons con- 
nected with the Congregationalist or Independent Church 
in the Pelisserie, and receives support from Christians 
of all evangelical denominations. Its design is to diffuse 
the knowledge of saving truth by means of evangelists, 
and by the circulation of the scriptures by colporteurs 
Its principal field of operation is the south of France, 
where its agents have been eminently assisted of God 
in their good work. A few extracts from the Annual 
Report for 1845, — the last I have seen, will give a just 
idea of the labours of this valuable society, and at the 
same time of the religious condition of the people among 
whom its sphere of action lies. 

Under the head of " Biblical and Colportage depart- 
ment," this Report informs us, that last year the number 
of copies of the sacred scriptures circulated by the 
Society, was 17,300, and of tracts and pamphlets, 
100,000. "If" adds the Rapporteur, who, on this 
occasion, was the truly excellent Colonel Tronchin — 
" If our sixty-four agents had been exclusively occupied 
in circulating the sacred volume, it is probable that the 
sales would have been larger, but as you have already 
heard, our purpose from the beginning has been to go 
in search of souls one by one, and to render them 
attentive to what is written concerning the Lamb of 
God. The agent who traverses countries plunged in 
Popish darkness, has a difficult task, and cannot restrict 
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himself to being a mere seller of books. Before he 
can make the people perceive the importance of his 
mission, he must take some words from the treasure 
which he carries, and thereby, through the power of the 
Holy Spirit, kindle as it were a fire in the heart of 
the sinner. Let but a soul begin to be changed, and 
immediately chaplets and scapularies will fall, and 
vain ceremonies will lose their charm. It will not be 
a fog, however thick and moist, that will avail to 
appease the thirst of a heart which has begun to melt 
under the rays of grace; having found the stream which 
flows from the rock, such an one will regard only with 
disgust the stagnant pool which continually mocks his 
thirst. Such is the Roman Catholic when the hammer 
of the word has bruised his heart, and when he feels the 
point of the sword of the Spirit piercing him." 

The agents employed in the work of colportage render 
to the committee regular reports of their proceedings, 
and of the scenes through which they pass. These, 
says the report, " form an exhaustless mine of christian 
anecdote ;" and, judging from the specimens afforded, 
I may add, of anecdote of the most interesting and 
instructive kind. A few of these may not be unaccept- 
able to the reader. 

" I knocked at the door of a house in E ," says 

one, " and was at first repulsed, with the declaration 
that they had something else to attend to. An indivi- 
dual, however, afflicted with palsy, in an adjoining room, 
hearing the word, BibU> requested that I might be 
allowed to enter. ' You sell Bibles,' said he ; ' a few 
years ago, I bought some tracts; since then, placed on 
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a bed of suffering, I have often occupied myself with 
reading them, and this has made me desire to possess a 
Bible, of which I find mention made in these tracts.' 
He accordingly purchased one, and I addressed to him 
some words of consolation." 

A colporteur from Auvergne writes, " I have been 
thrown into prison, where I remained forty-four, days. 
During this time I disposed of three Bibles, four testa- 
ments, and some tracts, for which I was paid secretly. 
At B. I had sold a New Testament to three young 
men; they came to the inn and requested a room where 
they might read their book; the innkeeper told them 
there was a Protestant in the house. The young men 
sent to beg me to come up to them ; afterwards two 
others arrived, and up to midnight I was enabled to 
preach Christ to them." 

" In traversing the village of ," says another 

colporteur, " I met the rector, along with a dealer in 
chaplets. I thought I might offer him my books. As 
soon as he had glanced at the title, he said, ' Go, sell 
these among the Protestants, and don't come to offer 
them to the Catholics.' 'Why?' I rejoined. 'Is not 
this book good for all ?' He then began to speak ill of 
the book. I asked him to prove it. He replied, 'I 
am not a theologian ; I am an ignorant.' I hastened 
to reply, that nothing was more true, and that thus he 
would be more quickly vanquished ; on which he went 
off. Turning to those who had gathered round us, T 
said to them, * You see your rector feels himself unable 
to contend against the Bible and the lessons which it 
contains. This is because the Bible is the book of God, 
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which guides us to the salvation of our soul, through 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.' " 

" In another very Papist place, a pastry cook had 
bought a Bible. The rector ran to him, and ordered 
him immediately to burn that book. ' I will not burn 
it,' said the other ; ' but in making my cakes, I will 
place the leaves under them, should I determine to 
destroy it.' ' No, no,' replied the rector, uneasy about 
his parish ; ' it would be better to burn it> than to profane 
it so; for after all it is the word of God.' 'Sir,' 
replied the pastry cook, * you say this is the word of 
God, and yet you wish me to burn it ! No, no ; I shall 
keep it ; and I pray God to grave it upon my heart. 
And you, Mr. Rector, take my advice and strive not 
against God's word, for it will be stronger than you.' " 

"A priest in the department of V perceiving that 

his eloquence was of no avail in dissuading some young 
people from buying the gospels, bethought himself of 
this singular argument : l My friends,' said he, ' we are 
your spiritual guardians, and we are obliged to prohibit 
your reading the Bible. Our reason is, that it is what 
they call crude food (de la viande crue) ; and one must 
have the stomach of a Protestant before he can digest 
it !' " 

"At C. a missionary (priest,) who had gathered a 
large concourse of people whilst preaching on the last 
day of Lent, made this announcement to them: 'Jesus 
Christ has no longer the power to forgive sins, having 
committed, once for all, his powers to the church, and 
to the priests.' " 

" At B ," says one of the colporteurs, " God 
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privileged me to dispose of four Testaments, of which 
three went into the house of the rector. The first 
time that I presented myself to him, he repulsed me, 
but the next time he conversed freely with me at the 
door of his house. At length I got the three copies 
introduced, and when I left him he said to me, pressing 
my hand, * Do not forget, the next time you pass this 
way, to come and see me.' " In another department, 
the colporteur says, "I have had the pleasure of 
finding a priest who devotes himself to the serious study 
of the Word of God. Not only has he purchased 
twelve New Testaments, but he said to me that he 
hoped, from the beginning of the year, to set a-going a 
subscription of one sous per week for the work of col- 
portage." 

With such anecdotes this interesting Report is full; 
those I have cited will suffice to give the reader a view 
of the nature of the work in which the agents of the 
Society are engaged, the need there is for their labours, 
and the difficulties and encouragements which they 
meet with in their work. 

Another department of this Society's efforts comes 
under the head of " Evangelisation Exterieure," and 
consists of the exertions of ministers supported or aided 
by the society for the preaching of the gospel in the 
south of France. According to the Report from whicli 
I have above quoted, the statistics of this part of their 
work stood thus at the time that Report was tendered: 
"One ordained minister in the department of Gard; 
two ministers and one evangelist in that of Drdme; 
one minister in Isere; three ministers, two evangelists, 
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and one teacher in Sa6ne et Loire; one minister in 
the Vosges, and one evangelist in Belgium: in all, ten 
ordained ministers, four evangelists, and one teacher." 
This body of functionaries they were preparing largely 
to increase. 

For a society so catholic in its basis, so energetic 
in its operations, and so beneficent in its influence, it 
were superfluous to ask the approbation and the prayers 
of the pious reader. 



CHAPTER X. 



INDEPENDENT CITCRCIIES. 



From Geneva, dissent found its way into several 
of the other Protestant Cantons. In these, it was, 
generally speaking, less the creature of circumstances 
and more the result of convictions, than, as we have 
seen, was the case in Geneva. Whilst local arrange- 
ments were not without their influence, and whilst 
much must bo ascribed to the mere example of the 
Genevese socoders, we shall find, notwithstanding, that 
the main source of dissent in Vaud, Neufchatel, and 
Berne, was a growing and spreading persuasion that 
the system of national establishments of Christianity is 
unscriptural, and, to the great interests of Christianity, 
prejudicial. 

Some account has, in the preceding chapter, been 
given of the origin of the Independent Church of the 
Pelisserie at Geneva. As this body was the earliest of 
the dissenting communities of Switzerland, so has it 
proved the one whose polity has been most extensively 
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imitated in other parts, of that country. In almost all 
the Protestant Cantons, and especially in those of 
French Switzerland, churches of the Independent order 
have sprang up which stand to the Church of the Pelis- 
serie in the relation of sister churches. Of these I now 
proceed to give some account, beginning with those in 
the Canton de Vaud. 

The origin of dissent in the Canton of Yaud may be 
dated from the year 1824. It is true that, before this 
time, the advanced guard of secession had already left 
the camp of the National Church, or been extruded 
from it; but as it was not till the year mentioned that 
those who founded the churches now existing actually 
unfurled the standard of dissent in that Canton, we 
cannot with propriety assign to its rise an earlier date. 
At this time, it will bo recollected, the religious revival 
which commenced at Lausanne, was making progress 
through the Canton, and was regarded with jealousy 
and hatred both by the magistracy of the day and by 
the mob, whilst to many of the older clergy, the mani- 
festations of zeal and piety to which it gave rise, were 
exceedingly distasteful. 

Amongst other modes by which the newly awakened 
ministers had sought to propagate evangelical senti- 
ments among the people, that of holding conventicles, 
or small meetings in private houses, for prayer and the 
reading and exposition of the scriptures, was extensively 
adopted. Against this practice the older clergy and 
the magistracy directed their efforts. M. le Doyen 
Curtat, pastor of one of the churches at Lausanne, had 
addressed, in the year 1821, a letter to the Grand 
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Council of the State, in which he enlarged on the 
danger of such meetings, and the inexpediency of per- 
mitting them to be tolerated. This led, in the first 
instance, to a controversy between M. Curtat and some 
of the friends of such efforts,* and latterly, to the 
adoption of measures of severity towards some of the 
younger ministers who persevered in holding such 
meetings. Among these was M. J. D. Alexander 
Chavannes, assistant minister at Aubonne, who, in 
September, 1822, was suspended from office for four 
years, along with another minister named Juvet, and 
others. In November, 1822, M. Chavannes published 
a justification of himself, in which he showed, from the 
laws of the Church of Vaud, that all such interference 
with a minister in the discharge of his functions was 
unconstitutional and tyrannical. " The competency of 
the ecclesiastical authorities," says he, "to interfere 
with ministers is determined, partly, by the special oath 
which the latter take when they are consecrated, 
partly by ecclesiastical ordinances. Now, to the 
general formula of the oath imposed on all public 
functionaries is added this special article for ministers: 
— ' I swear further, that I will fulfil, in my soul and 
conscience, the duties imposed on me as a minister of 

* The principal publications in this controversy were the follow- 
ing:— De V etablissement des conventicules dans le Canton de Vaud, 
d£di6 au Grand Conseil et aii Conseil d 1 Etat, par L. A. Curtat. 
1821.— Reponse d'un Vaudois, a P ouvrage de M. le Doyen Curtat, 
intitule^ <fec. 1821. — Nouvelles Observations sur T e'tablissement 
des Conventicules et sur les missions en pays Chretiens, par L. A. 
Curtat. 1821. — Representation fraternelle, adressee a M. Curtat au 
sujet de son Gcrit, &c. par Clement Perrot. 1821. 
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the Holy Gospel, and that I will teach nothing contrary 
to the faith of the Protestant Churches of Switzerland, 
as that is set forth in the Helvetic Confession. I swear, 
in fine, that, should a charge be entrusted to me, I will 
watch, as a faithful pastor, over my parishioners. All 
these things I swear in the name of the mighty God, as 
I would that he should have mercy on me at the last 
day.' This oath, it will be seen, allows to the minister of 
the gospel entire liberty of conscience as to the duties 
imposed on him by his charge, and does not, in any 
respect, subject him to the judgment of the superior 
court in this matter. He is a minister of the Holy 
Gospel, and not of any man whatever; and, hence, it 
belongs not to man to dictate to him what he shall do, 
or not do, in a ministry which he is bound to fulfil in 
his soul and conscience" 

Thus driven from their places of labour in the 
National Church, these young men did not see that it 
followed from this that they should cease their efforts 
to instruct their fellow-countrymen in the things of 
God. They accordingly continued to hold their con- 
venticles, and that in opposition both to the violence 
of the mob and the edicts of the government ; the latter 
of which had erased their names from the list of pro- 
bationers in the National Church, and ordered them 
to abstain from ecclesiastical functions of every kind. 
Whilst thus following apostolic example, and conscien- 
tiously " obeying God rather than man," they were not 



* Recit des faits qui ont amen6 la suspension de M. Chavannes, 
<Scc. Geneve, 1821. pp. 59, 60. 

o 
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without many pleasing tokens of the divine favour, in 
the success which crowned their labours. 

Circumstances had thus led them in the direction of 
dissent. It appears, however, that in the minds of 
some of them, intercourse with the dissenters of Gen- 
eva, and the examination of the statements of scripture 
upon the subject of church order, had led them to the 
conclusion, that it was in societies of Christians formed 
on the Congregational model that the great designs of 
christian fellowship could be most effectually secured. 
Similar views had been already adopted by many of 
the pious laity throughout the Canton, and in some 
cases steps had even been taken, though not in that 
orderly manner which scripture alone sanctions, to form 
churches and to administer ordinances. 

All these circumstances combined, led three of the 
ejected ministers, Messrs. Chavannes, Juvet, and F. 
Olivier, to unite in a letter addressed to the govern- 
ment of the Canton,- in which they intimated their with- 
drawment from the communion of the National Church, 
with their reasons for this step ; and at the same time, 
asked for toleration to worship God according to their 
own convictions. As this letter forms an important 
historical document in connexion with the dissenting 
churches of Vaud, I shall here place it entire before 
the reader. 

" Lausanne, 2M Dec, 1823. 
" Most Honourable Landamann and Gentlemen, 
Members of the Council of State: 

"We approach you very respectfully to intimate 
to you the determination to which we have felt obliged 
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to come, of separating ourselves from the existing 
National Church of this land, and of constituting 
ourselves independent of her and of the ordinances 
by which she is regulated, in all that pertains to things 
spiritual. We beseech you, most honoured Sirs, to 
favour us by attending to the reasons which have 
bound us, as by a law, to take this step. 

" The truth is one and invariable, because God, who 
cannot change, has revealed it to us. This truth, 
which alone saves, has not always been known and 
received in faith amongst those who bear the name of 
Christians, and who pass for persons by whom the Bible 
is acknowledged as God's word. On the contrary, as 
the history of the church shows, there have been at 
different times, we do not say only individuals, but 
whole nations who have abandoned the faith, and who 
have substituted for the instructions of the word of 
God, the vain conceptions of human wisdom, and 
have made their piety and devotion consist solely in 
practices and forms, incapable of themselves to give 
life. The Lord our God has been pleased, also, at 
different times, after seasons of darkness, to cause the 
light of truth to re-appear in a sensible manner. The 
Reformation was one of these happy epochs. Our 
fathers having been brought back to a true knowledge 
of the gospel — to the faith — believed it their duty, 
in order either to make themselves known to the 
reformed churches in other European countries, or to 
endeavour to prevent the return of heresies among 
them, to draw up Confessions of their faith. The Hel- 
vetic Confession was published and was approved of 
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by the churches of France, England, Holland, Poland, 
Scotland, Hungary, and Germany. This Confession 
we have as a precious monument of the true and solid 
piety of our ancestors in general, as well as of their 
spiritual guides, — of their open and sincere adoration 
of God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, — 
and of their submission to his word. Happy should 
we be could we say that it is the expression of the 
faith and the life of the pastors and the people of our 
day; but on the contrary, by little and little, they have 
swerved from the gospel. Our Confession of Faith, 
which is the simple and faithful exposition of saving 
truths to all who believe, has been, for form's sake, 
preserved, but in reality, entirely set aside. The 
Liturgies, the Catechisms, have been changed, and have 
been made, in more than one respect, contrary to the 
word of God. The discipline of the church has been 
annihilated. 

" Moreover, since God has been pleased to grant to 
our land a share of those spiritual blessings which for- 
merly he shed forth upon our fathers, and which now he 
dispenses to almost all the nations of the world — since 
he has made us of his grace to know and to preach the 
gospel of truth, and thus to be really in harmony with 
the Confession of Faith, which has been regarded as 
that of the Church of our Canton, we have been regarded 
both by ecclesiastics and people as the teachers of a 
new and strange doctrine ; we have been blamed and 
rebuked in divers ways, whilst our just reclamations 
have not been listened to ; we have been the objects, 
along with our brethren, of menaces and attacks on the 
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part of our fellow-citizens ; and, in fine, we have been 
repulsed and rejected. 

" Nevertheless, most honoured Sirs, as we know that 
we announce the truth as it is in the Bible, and that 
we do so with sincerity on behalf of God, before God 
and in Christ, whose ministers we are, we have not 
ceased, however some may have regarded us, to preach 
the gospel to all who would hear it ; nor can we cease 
to preach it, for wo is unto us if we preach not the 
gospel. 

" A sufficiently large and still growing number of 
persons, both at Lausanne and in other places, of every 
class, and of all ages, have recognised in our preaching 
the word of salvation, and have embraced it with joy 
by faith. These, receiving as we have, the command 
of God in his word, not to partake of the unbelief of 
others, but to separate from societies, which neither as 
respects doctrine, nor as respects discipline, are con- 
formed to Holy Scripture, have resolved to form 
themselves into an Independent Church or Congrega- 
tion, as our brethren have done in other countries, and, 
as is well known, has been done within these few years 
in a neighbouring Canton (Geneva). 

" Our resolution is not therefore, most honoured Sirs, 
one lightly taken, or one prompted by any private 
motive. It has been imperatively dictated to us by 
our consciences, and there is no sort of sacrifice which 
we are not all of us prepared to make for the sake of 
carrying it into effect. "We have no other desire, during 
our brief course here below, than to serve the Eternal 
as he wills to be served ; to submit in all things to his 
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sovereign authority, and as in other things so in this, (as 
we hope to prove to you,) that we are careful to obey all 
human laws according to the Lord. 

" We hope also, most honoured Sirs, that we may 
with a respectful liberty and sincere affection demand 
of you, our esteemed magistrates, to concede to us, your 
fellow-citizens, the same toleration and the protection 
of the laws which you grant to Anglicans and Roman 
Catholics, and which you would unquestionably grant 
to other congregations, and even to Jews, should such 
settle among us. We hope, moreover, that seeing we 
have attached ourselves to the Helvetic Confession, and 
to those symbolical books which have hitherto been held 
to be the basis of our National Church, though it is not 
certainly on that foundation that she has been built up, 
we occupy a place in the nation which ought not to be 
contested, and to which we are entitled, seeing that the 
above-named Confession ordains, that after having 
assumed the characteristics of the true Church of Jesus 
Christ, we should separate from every church which has 
them not, (ch. 17, § 10). And the same thing is 
taught by the Confessions of other countries. 

" Be pleased to accept, most honoured Landamann 
and gentlemen, members of the Council of State, the 
homage of our profound respect. 

(Signed) " Jn. Dd. Alex. Chavannes 

" J. C. Juvet, 
" Francois Olivier, ftls, 

" Ministers of Christ." 
The reception of this firm but temperate and digni- 
fied letter filled the government with indignation, and 
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so far from inducing them to grant to the seceders the 
toleration they so justly, and, at the same time, so 
respectfully claimed, it only excited them to make them 
the subject of still further oppression. In pursuance of 
this course, on the 15th of January they issued an 
Arrete, which, after a preamble setting forth the 
manifold evils of religious zeal and sectarian meetings, 
proceeds thus : — 

"These meetings are expressly forbidden as con- 
trary to the public order and to religious peace. 

"2. The justices of the peace and the municipal 
authorities, are specially charged to disperse imme- 
diately every meeting of this sort, and that by the 
means which the law places at their disposal for the 
maintenance of the public order. The justices of the 
peace and the municipal authorities shall report, with- 
out delay, to the Council of State, the measures taken 
by them to carry this article into effect, and the 
circumstances which provoked these measures; 

" 3. Every person attending these prohibited assem- 
blies, who shall not obey the order to disperse, and 
shall be convicted of having caused the authorities to 
resort to force, shall be prosecuted, that ho may be 
punished in accordance with the 53d article of the 
correctional code,* irrespective of any more serious 

•This article runs thus, — ** Those who indulge in quarrels, 
tumults, and gathering of mobs, or who in any way disturb the 
public peace, (provided always they are not guilty of any of the 
features marked by the penal code, or any of the circumstances 
already disposed of,) are punished by a fine, not exceeding six 
francs, or by a detention not exceeding three days." 
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penalties to which the consequences of that resistance 
may expose him. 

" 4. 'All individuals whose conduct tends to gain 
proselytes to a sect contrary to religious peace and 
public order, shall be prosecuted, that they may be 
punished conformably with the 58th art. of the cor- 
rectional code.* Every individual who shall furnish 
accommodation for the holding of these meetings, shall 
be regarded as an accomplice and prosecuted as such. 

" 5. All persons who shall be recognised as having 
called together or directed one of these prohibited 
meetings, or as having acted in the quality of director, 
or in any similar manner, shall be prosecuted, that they 
may be punished with the penalties mentioned in the 
preceding articles." 

Such were the steps resorted to by the Council of 
State at Lausanne, to tread out the sparks of dissent 
which had been kindled within the sphere of their 
authority. Vain and impotent attempt! As else- 
where, so here it was proved that the light of God's 
word could not be quenched, and that the very attempt 
to suppress the convictions to which it gave rise, tended 
only more widely to diffuse them. Instead of driving 
the seceders back into the bosom of the National 
Church, this tyrannical edict had the effect of inducing 
some of the best ministers still remaining in that church, 



* " Art. 58. Any persons outraging the objects pertaining to the 
worship or its ministers on duty, {ex fonction), or who disturb a 
religious meeting, are punished by a fine not exceeding six hundred 
francs, or by a detention not exceeding one year." 
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to forsake it and enrol themselves under the banner of 
dissent. It was at this time that the two brothers, 
Charles and Auguste Rochat, seceded, the latter of 
whom, in resigning his parish into the hands of the 
Council of State, addressed to them a letter, of which 
the following is a translation. I give this letter partly 
to illustrate my subject, partly to introduce to my 
readers its author, who has since become the individual 
to whose influence, talents, and efforts, the Independent 
Churches in Switzerland owe, under God, perhaps the 
largest debt of gratitude.* 

"I have long felt that the reasons for separation 
alleged by those who have seceded from the National 
Church, had great weight, and merited serious con- 
sideration; and if I have continued in the communion 
of the National Church, it has been only in the hope 
that, in time, the abuses signalized would be perceived 
and corrected by the majority of the pastors of this 
Canton, and that the body of ministers woulc^ ere long, 
preach doctrines conformable to the gospel and to the 
Helvetic Confession of Faith. I hoped — I prayed to 
God our Father that he would hear the voice of the 
blood of his Son, in behalf of our National Church, 
and by his Spirit revive among us the faith and zeal of 
our fathers the reformers. While continuing to preach 
folly the truth, as I found it in the word of God, I 

* M. Rochat was held in such repute for his learning and abilities, 
that not only was he employed to take a prominent part in revising 
the authorised version of the Bible, but he was destined by common 
consent to the theological chair at Lausanne, as soon as it should 
be vacant. 
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endeavoured to observe in all my actions a measure of 
prudence, which, perhaps, I even carried too far. I 
said to myself, we must be patient — perhaps the truth 
will yet prevail — perhaps the National Church will yet 
acknowledge as true Christians, those whom she now 
treats as enthusiastic and dangerous sectarians. But 
God's ways are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as 
our thoughts. Your decree of the 15th of January, 
and your circular letters of the 16th and 17th, which I 
yesterday received, have convinced me, that no remedy 
is now to be hoped for, and that every faithful minister 
of Christ ought to obey the exhortation of St. Paul, 
and * go without the camp, bearing his reproach.' 

" Persuaded that such is my duty, before God the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I resign into your hands 
the church of Biere, of which I am pastor; I renounce 
every claim that I may have on other cures of the 
Canton, and separate myself entirely from the clergy 
who exercise over the churches an ecclesiastical control. 
I request you, therefore, to appoint some one to receive 
the registers of the parish. I shall cease the perform- 
ance of all my pastoral functions on Saturday evening 
next. The justice of the peace, if he shall think 
proper, may remit your decree, which I yesterday 
received, to the minister who may officiate next Sunday. 

" I do not intend, Gentlemen, by this public measure, 
to justify every individual act of those who are insult- 
ingly called Momiers, that is, fools; though I esteem 
them in general as real Christians, and am united to 
them by affection and fellowship in Christ Jesus. Some 
individuals may have manifested, on some occasions, an 
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indiscreet zeal, and may even have acted reprehensively 
in a religious point of view; for so I consider the 
administration of the communion by the hands of a lay- 
man. But all are not to be judged by the conduct of 
one, nor a whole system by a single act. Such judg- 
ment would be manifestly unjust. Persons who are 
not actuated by the purest motives, may associate 
themselves with true Christians, and even the most 
sincere are still imperfect. Without, therefore, pre- 
tending to justify what may have been improper, — I 
declare, that I consider, as the sound doctrine of the 
gospel, the doctrine that has been preached by my dear 
brethren, Juvet, Chavannes, and Olivier, and by my 
beloved brother after the flesh, and in Christ, Charles 
Rochat. I declare that I am united in heart and 
affection with those in every country and of every 
denomination, who preach in its purity, the glorious 
gospel of Christ — I declare, and I offer to prove, that 
the impious consequences attributed to their doctrine, 
are so attributed, only because it is perverted or 
unknown. Allow me to cite as an example, that part 
of your circular letter, in which you accuse Mr. Juvet 
with having said, 'that so far from being saved by 
works, men are exposed by their works to the curse 
of God.' 

"In the first place; I do not perceive how any man 
who pretends that we may be saved by our works, can 
seriously call himself a Christian; because he directly 
opposes the declaration of the gospel: 'By grace are 
ye saved, through faith; and that not of yourselves, it 
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is the gift of God; not of works, lest any man should 
boast.' 

" As for the second part of the assertion, * that we are 
exposed by our works to the curse of God/ it contains 
nothing but what is perfectly consistent with the whole 
tenor of the gospel; for it must be observed, that the 
assertion respects the works of an unconverted and 
unregenerate man, who is not united to the Saviour by 
a living faith. The works of such a man, proceeding 
from a heart destitute of love to God, and in rebellion 
against him, are all tainted by the principle from which 
they proceed, and instead of meriting the favour of 
God, expose him to his wrath. * Without me, (says 
Christ,) ye can do nothing/ — 'Without faith it is 
impossible to please God/ — 'There is no difference, 
for all have sinned, and come short of the glory of 
God,' — * We are justified freely by his grace, through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus/ — 'For as 
many as are of the works of the law are under the 
curse; for it is written, Cursed is every one that 
continueth not in all things which are written in the 
book of the law to do them.' Our Liturgy asserts 
the very same truths; it says, 'we are inclined to 
evil, unable of ourselves to perform any good work, 
transgressing every day, and in various ways the divine 
commandment, and, by the righteous judgment of God, 
bringing on ourselves ruin and perdition. , Our Con- 
fession of Faith also positively declares, ' That we do 
not participate of the benefits of justification, partly on 
the ground of our own merits, and partly because of 
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the grace of God in Christ; for neither our charity, 
nor any of our works can please God, if they proceed 
from men still unjust ; we must, therefore, be justified 
in the sight of God before we can love God, or perform 
cuiy works that are righteous and holy.' 

" The good works of those who have a faith that 
jxistifies, are acceptable to God, notwithstanding their 
imperfection, because they proceed from hearts that 
love God through Christ, and are sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost; and the doctrine preached by our brethren, 
instead of preventing the performance of good works, 
is the most sanctifying, and the only sanctifying doc- 
trine, that can be presented to the mind of man. It 
exhibits to us the depth of our corruption, the extent 
of our misery, and the necessity of going to God 
through his Son, that we may obtain the pardon of our 
sins, and the renewal of our hearts. 

"Before I conclude, permit me, most honourable 
Gentlemen, to say a few words on a calumny indus- 
triously propagated against a pretended sect, which is 
now openly insulted and persecuted. It is publicly 
asserted that we are hired by the English, and that 
this furnishes the real reason of our conduct. Cast 
your eyes, Gentlemen, for a moment on my situation, 
and then ask yourselves, if any sum of money could 
induce me to take the step on which I this day resolve? 
I am placed in a comfortable living, under the protec- 
tion of the laws. I have a school, which, with my 
small income, enables me to live at my ease. I enjoy 
the pleasures of a peaceful life with those most dear 
to me, my dear wife, and my two dear little girls. I 
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am surrounded, I may venture to say, by the respect 
and the esteem of my fellow citizens, and, humanly 
speaking, I have nothing to desire. But by the step 
I now take, I expose myself to the opprobrium of the 
world, to the insults of the people, and perhaps to evils 
still more serious. I am compelled to a decision very 
painful to my wife, who is in a state of pregnancy. I 
resolve to quit my living to go I know not where, in a 
season still rigorous in these mountains, and myself but 
partially recovered from a sickness of which my body 
still bears the marks. Is there, I demand, a man so 
wicked or so mad as to be induced by any sum of 
money to exchange the first condition for the second? 
No, no; I am not hired — I can walk abroad with a 
high and bold front. I can produce the private registers 
of my receipts and disbursements, and can prove not a 
sous has ever entered my coffers, or my pocket, from 
the hand of any individual, or the fund of any society 
whatever. I lose my cure and my school, but thank 
God I can live on little : and provided I can supply 
the wants of my wife and children, I shall be happy, 
and shall cheerfully endure any privations I may be 
called to experience. As to political intrigues; I deny 
before God, who searches the heart, all knowledge of 
any such intrigues. My opinion is warm in favour of 
the system of governments existing among us. I love 
my country — I am as much Vaudois as any of my boast- 
ing fellow citizens; and whenever circumstances may 
render it necessary, shall bo ready to make every 
temporal sacrifice for the happiness of my native land. 
But I have an immortal soul to be saved; and, deploring 
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as I do the necessity of placing myself in opposition to 
the views and opinions of the government, I must still, 
a,t any price, remain faithful to him ' who hath loved 
me, and hath given himself for me.' ' We are not (said 
tihe apostle) of them who draw back unto perdition, but 
of them that believe to the saving of the soul.' 

" As I do not yet know where I shall go, will you 
inform me how long a time will be allowed for my 
removal from the cure — I request two months. Accept, 
most honourable, &c, &c, my respectful homage, &c. 

" AUGUSTE ROCHAT." 

"Bebre, 22(2 January, 1824." 

In the course of the same year the subject was taken 
up by the Grand Council of the Canton, and, unwarned 
by the failure of the Council of State, they determined, 
by still more stringent measures, to eradicate this spirit 
of "religious enthusiasm," (exaltation religieuse,*) which 
had begun to disturb the quiet ungodliness of their 
district. Accordingly, under date May 20, 1824, they 
issued an edict, which a very competent authority has 
pronounced to be " in its principles as persecuting, and 
in its operation almost as harsh, except that it sheds 
no blood, as any under which the Roman or Spanish 
inquisition have acted," and which the same writer 
adds, " has gone far beyond the edicts of these famous 
tribunals in the absurdity of its structure."* As this 
edict is a sort of curiosity in its way, I subjoin a trans- 
lation of it. 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. xlii. p. 392. 
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" The Grand Council of the Canton of Vaud, on the 
proposition of the Council of State, considering that 
some excited persons are seeking to introduce and 
propagate a new religious sect, and wishing to repress 
the proceedings of this sect, which trouble the good 
order of the State, decrees, — 

"1. Every assembly of the partisans of this sect, 
composed of persons not belonging to the family, for 
the purpose of engaging in worship, and where any of 
the ceremonies of the church are celebrated, is forbidden, 
and shall be immediately dissolved. 

"2. All persons who shall have presided at or 
directed such meetings, or officiated at them, or fur- 
nished accommodation for them, shall be responsible, 
and shall be punished with one of the following 
penalties. 

" 3 Every act of proselytism or seduction tending to 
gain adherents to that sect, is interdicted, and whoso- 
ever shall come under this charge, shall be punished 
with one of the following penalties. 

" In estimating the gravity of the offence, and the 
application of the penalty, the tribunals shall take into 
consideration seduction, as exercised upon the heads of 
schools or colleges, upon persons of the female sex, or 
those who are under the authority of parents or guar- 
dians. 

" 4. All contraventions of articles 2 and 3 above, 
shall be punished either by a fine, which shall not 
exceed 600 francs, or by prohibition from going into or 
sojourning in such and such a commune, or by restric- 
tion to a particular commune for a period not exceed- 
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ing a year, or by discipline in a prison for not more 
£han a year; or, finally, by banishment from the Canton 
£br a period not exceeding three years. 

" 5. The prohibition of going into or sojourning in any 
commune, shall be commuted into confinement to his own 
commune for a period not exceeding one year, in the 
case of any one who shall contravene that prohibition. 
" Confinement to his commune shall be commuted into 
discipline in prison for the rest of the time, if the con- 
demned person shall have infringed on it. 

" Banishment from the Canton shall be commuted 
into discipline in prison for the rest of the time, should 
the condemned person break his exile. 

" 6. Every trial which shall have for its object one 
of the offences provided for by this law, shall necessarily 
be submitted to the tribunal of appeal. 

" 7. The Council of State is charged with the publi- 
cation and the execution of the present law. 

"Given under the Great Seal of the State, 

at Lausanne, the 20th May, 1824." 

The critic, formerly quoted, has compared the conduct 

of the government in issuing this edict, to that of the 

"tyrant in ancient times, who fixed his laws so high 

upon the walls that no one could read them." He 

points out the iniquity and absurdity of enacting severe 

penalties against a crime which is not defined, which is 

alluded to only in the most vague language. In this 

law every thing is clearly indicated excepting the offence 

against which it is directed. There is no room left for 

doubt as to the penalties to be endured; the only thing 

uncertain is, when, where, and by whom these penalties 

R 
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may be incurred. To accommodate, direct, or officiate 
at any meeting of a certain sect, is the offence to be 
punished; but what that sect is, the favouring of which 
constitutes the corpus delicti, no one is told, further 
than that it is " a new sect." Can any thing be more 
vague than such a description? or any thing more 
absurd and cruel than to attach such severe penalties to 
offences which are so indefinitely described? Nor is this 
all. In this edict it is also made criminal to do any 
thing that shall tend to gain adherents to this sect. Now, 
who is to be the judge of such an offence? Assuming 
that the sect is well known, what, in the eye of the law, 
shall constitute a punishable act as tending to gain 
adherents to it? The acts referred to ought surely to 
have been specified, else every judge is left at liberty 
to put his own construction upon the design and ten- 
dency of any thing done by any one placed before his 
bar under such a charge. " What man," it has been 
justly asked, " in the face of this law shall be safe in 
either reading the scriptures or expounding them ? A 
word in favour of a stricter life than it pleases the law- 
giver to lead — an exhortation to greater sanctity of 
demeanour than he may deem decorous, or his wife and 
daughters may find convenient — a denunciation against 
those who, pretending to be Christians, are so in name 
only — all the ordinary topics of sermons, even in the 
coldest and most regular pulpits, are, if any one choose 
to prosecute under this new code of persecution, placed 
within its provisions."* 

* Ed. Rev. 1. c. p. 396. 
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There is something equally tyrannical and bizarre, 
also, in some of the punishments denounced under this 
law. The old penalties of fining, imprisonment, and 
banishing from the Canton, one can understand. But to 
prohibit a man to go out of one parish into another, or to 
confine a man to his own parish for a year, is an odd 
caprice of tyranny. To keep clear of infringing this 
penalty, a man must go continually with a map of the 
confines and limits of the said parishes in his hand; and 
if he happens to have a field, one half of which is in 
one parish and the other half in another, he must con- 
fine himself to the lawful side of the imaginary line 
that bisects his acres; or if his place of business be in 
one parish and his dwelling in another, he must either 
dwell in his workshop or counting-house, or ho must turn 
his dwelling-house into a place of business; or if he 
inhabit a street, one side of which is in one parish and the 
other in another, he must on no account cross the street, 
though it were to sit at the death-bed of his nearest 
and dearest friend! Was there ever so absurd and 
vexatious a law? Did ever legislation 

" Dress'd in a little brief authority, 
— — — — — like an angry ape, 
Play such fantastic tricks before high heaven? 1 ' 

The only apology offered for such a law by its pro- 
mulgators was, that the majority of the people were 
opposed violently to the religious efforts which had 
begun to be made in the Canton. Such an apology is 
suicidal. It involves the assertion, that a law, in the 
preamble of which it is stated, that it has been passed 
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to prevent the increase of a new sect, tarns out, after 
all, to have been passed to put down a party so very 
unpopular, that the evil least of all to be dreaded was 
its increase. If the popular voice was so decidedly 
against it, why not leave it to burn itself out, and thus 
expire, naturally and easily, by lack of fuel? Who 
does not see that this apology is either a mere hypo- 
critical feint; or, if sincere, that it places the weakness 
and incapacity of these rulers in a still strongre light ? 
But absurd as this edict is, it was not designed by 
its authors to be a mere brutum ftdmen ; and hence 
they lost no time in putting into execution the powers 
it conferred, of annoying all who were careful to exert 
themselves for evangelical truth. Prosecutions were 
immediately instituted under it, of which the seceding 
ministers were the chief victims. Several of these 
excellent men were imprisoned, and, after suffering 
great severities and indignities, were banished from the 
Canton. Of one of them it is stated, that for no other 
crime than that of " dispensing the Lord's Supper to a 
congregation, he was confined to prison for three weeks 
in winter, condemned to drag a load of wood attached 
to his neck through the market-place, and then on his 
knees condemned to hear his sentence, which was ban- 
ishment for ten years, and branding with a red-hot 
iron on the forehead, if he returned before the expiry 
of that term."* As a instance of the mode of judicial 
procedure pursued in the 19th century by republican 
Switzerland against the servants of Christ, we may 

* Lowe's Ed. Mag., vol. I., p. 137. 
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select the case of M. Charles Rochat, of which the fol- 
lowing account is given by the Baron de Stael : — 

"This trial took place at Vevay, amid the most 
beautiful scenery in the world, in a country whose 
richness and beauty might have seemed such as to 
inspire no other feelings in the heart than those of gra- 
titude towards God, and benevolence towards man. 

"An accusation was laid against M. Rochat to the 
effect, that he had held at his house an unlawful reli- 
gious assembly. [How strangely this combination of 
words sounds /] The obscure name of the person who 
informed against him, we have not heard; but the 
baseness of his language and manners betrays itself in 
every line of his accusation. On a complaint like this, 
an agent of police went to the house of M. Rochat, and 
searched it, but without finding any one : as he was 
retiring, Mr. R. himself conducted him to a room on 
the second floor, where he found five persons assembled, 
viz., the wife of Mr. R., one of their friends, with two 
of his sisters, and a young person, a stranger to the 
family. These five individuals were seated round a 
table, on which lay an open book ; it was the Bible, of 
which Mr. R. was about to read and explain a chapter. 
Here was the substance of the charge. 

" The trial begins ; Mr. Rochat's indictment is read ; 
a multitude of witnesses are summoned and heard; they 
are examined and cross-examined; the testimony of 
all agrees ; the discussions of the counsel add nothing 
to, and take nothing from, the declaration of the agent 
of police ; the charge remains as it was, neither lessened 
nor aggravated. This remains certain, that in his own 
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house, and in the presence of his wife and four friends, 
Mr. Mochat had read and explained a chapter of scrip- 
ture, and then had prayed to God for a blessing on what 
had been said. 

" Such is his crime in its whole length and breadth; 
we have kept back nothing. Here certainly was most 
blameworthy and dangerous conduct! To leave this 
unpunished, would compromise all social order ! Hence 
the public prosecutor pleaded, that Mr. Rochat might 
be confined for a year to his commune. But in the 
eyes of the magistrates, this was not enough; such 
chastisement was not proportioned to the offence ; they 
inflicted unhesitatingly the maximum punishment, and 
Mr. Rochat was condemned to be banished for three 
years ! ! If, in treating this subject, my heart was less 
sore ; if I had less affection for Switzerland and the 
Canton do Vaud ; if, in fine, the sense of injustice did 
not make every other feeling subside, for what innu- 
merable strictures might not the above furnish occasion? 
Justice requires that we add, that the sentence of M. 
Rochat was, by the tribunal of appeal, reduced to one 
year's banishment. But is a less injustice any repar- 
ation for one more flagrant ? 

" Making allowances for slight differences, the trial 
of M. Rochat may serve to give an idea of the proceed- 
ings against the other dissenting ministers, MM. Olivier, 
Juvet, Chavannes, and Fivas. Their defences we have 
not seen, but some fragments of them we have heard 
cited ; and if their argumentation on the law has some- 
times appeared to us feeble, we have been strikingly 
affected by the religious sentiment manifested in their 
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addresses. They seem to have been less anxious to 
defend themselves, than to lay before their hearers 
certain of the great truths of the gospel. And if our 
information is correct, their piety has not been without 
its recompense. Some prejudices have been destroyed, 
some hearts have been touched, some men went out of 
the hall of audience more of Christians than they 
entered it."* 

Such was the course pursued by the government 
of the Canton de Vaud, towards the founders of the 
Independent Churches there. It may be worth while 
to ask, In what light were these disgraceful proceed- 
ings — " the very worst passage in the Helvetic story," 
as they have been justly stigmatised by the Edinburgh 
Reviewer — viewed by the clergy of the National Church 
of Vaud, and by the mass of the population? In 
answer to this it has to be said, to the honour of a 
portion of the clergy, that they viewed them with 
abhorrence and shame, and that twenty-six of them 
affixed their names to a petition, imploring government 
to desist from such measures, and concede toleration to 
the dissenters ; but to the disgrace of the majority of the 
clergy, it must be added, that where they were not active 
abbettors of these proceedings, they were either con- 
senting to them or callously unmoved by them. As 
for the mob, they were so madly set against the 

* Des Persecutions Religieuses dans le Canton de Vaud. Paris, 
1825, pp. 10, 11. This pamphlet, from the pen of the late Baron 
de Stael, had no small influence in calling public attention to 
the sufferings of the dissenters in the Pays de Vaud, and shaming 
their persecutors into a more tolerant course. 
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evangelical party, both in the Establishment and out 
of it, that the government, as we have seen, made their 
opposition the apology for their own oppressive conduct. 
Nor were the people contented with the slow processes 
of law against the objects of their hate; as is the 
wont of such lawless powers, they became a law to 
themselves and resorted to the most violent proceedings 
against the religious. "In one place," says M. de 
Stael, "it is a minister of the gospel who is insulted by 
the populace, his house attacked and his windows 
broken; in another, it is some females who are mal- 
treated and injured; elsewhere, two brothers, whose 
sole crime lay in their having sung psalms in a dissent- 
ing meeting, are pursued and beaten with stones and 
bludgeons; some are knocked down, some are dragged 
by the hair, some are covered with outrages; cries of 
blasphemy accompany the scandalous scene; and a 
refusal of justice is the sole reparation the victims can 
obtain. In another place the effigy of an innocent 
citizen is set up as a mark for rifle-shooting; a 
magistrate is present at this cannibal-like amusement, 
and in place of the actors in it being punished, it is 
the innocent object of their hatred who is banished 
from his country." — p. 13. 

The party referred to in this last sentence was M. 
Develay of Yvcrdun; it has to be added to what the 
Baron says, that when he left the town in which he 
was residing to go into exile, he was pursued a con- 
siderable distance by the populace, and pelted with 
stones. 

Of the ministers who were at this time banished from 
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the Canton, the greater part betook themselves, in the 
first instance, to Paris, and some also visited this 
country. Through the kind exertions of Mr. Mark 
Wilks in Paris, and of some friends in England, 
especially Dr. Pye Smith of Homerton, subscriptions 
were raised for their support, and for the aid of those 
in the Canton de Vaud who were still suffering from 
the persecution to which they were exposed. For those 
of the exiled ministers who survived the injuries they 
had received, spheres of useful labour were ultimately 
procured, either on the Continent or among the French 
Canadians, whilst some, on the expiry of their term of 
banishment, returned to the Canton of Yaud, and 
resumed their labours as opportunity offered. 

It cannot be doubted that in some cases death was 
the result of the sufferings to which the dissenting 
ministers were exposed. Of those whose names have 
been already mentioned, M. Juvet was an instance of 
this. The following account of his sufferings and death 
is taken from the London Congregational Magazine for 
1826, p. 109:— 

" M. Juvet, banished from the Canton of Vaud, for 
the testimony of the Lord Jesus, sought an asylum in a 
neighbouring Canton, but his request was denied. He 
retired to Ferney-Voltaire, and pursued his charitable 
labours without molestation; but he had to contend 
with the pulmonary disease, from which he had already 
suffered. This malady was considerably aggravated by 
an excursion to L'Isle and Montrichen, to visit those 
who were disposed to hear the Word of God. He was 
insulted, attacked, and pursued by the populace from 
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town to town, and at L'Isle, where he arrived quite 
exhausted, and in a profuse perspiration, after much ill 
treatment, he was thrown into a cold dungeon, with 
only a chair, and some chopped straw on which to pass 
the night. His friends were not permitted to give him 
either food, fire, or clothing, and in this state he was 
detained during fifteen hours. He was also confined 
during two months in the prison of Yvcrdun, where a 
violent diarrhoea was added to his ordinary indisposition, 
and where medical attendance and treatment were 
denied. On leaving the prison, and during the pre- 
paration for his trial, he visited some Christians formed 
into a small society at Saint Croix. He was arrested, 
and expelled the commune by the armed force. After 
such repeated exposure to cold, insult, privation, pur- 
sued on every side, always occupied in the work of the 
ministry, in season and out of season, it may be easily 
conceived that his disease could not but make a regular 
and rapid progress. Some time before his death, he 
was desirous of going to Nismes. He constantly prayed 
for his persecutors, whether the magistrates or the mob. 

" Being informed that some peasants of L'Isle and 
Montrichen had manifested repentance, he raised his 
eyes towards heaven, and prayed that his death might 
be an occasion of eternal life to many of these poor 
people. He often spake of his departure, was much in 
prayer, and frequently shed tears of sacred joy. 

" After having prayed with him, M. Malan asked 
him if he was happy in the prospect of death ? * How 
can I do otherwise than rejoice,' said he, ' in the ex- 
pectation of so soon beholding Him who has so loved 
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P Two or three months before his death, the Lord 
c away a son whom he had given him ; all who saw 

know with what resignation he supported this loss; 
1 unbelievers were constrained to admire. His 
Iness and benevolence were well known. France 
red him an asylum, and he there led a peaceable life, 
er the protection of the government ; the Protestant 
isters of that country received him as a brother. ,, 
Lfter the first fury of opposition had spent itself, and 

hand of the oppressor had been stayed by the voice 
Indignant censure proceeding from almost all parts 
Protestant Europe, the Christians in the Pays de 
id enjoyed a season of comparative rest and pros- 
ity. The labours of the ministers were successful 
wakening many souls ; meetings were held wherever 
ortunity offered ; and at length churches began to 
formed throughout the Canton. Up to the revolu- 
1 of 1830, these proceedings were viewed by the 
eminent with hatred, and ever and anon the powers 
rusted to them by the law of 1824 were called into 
rcise to punish those who were most active in 
moting them. On the accession of the new govern- 
at in 1830, the dissenters began to enjoy greater 
;dom, not because, apparently, that government was 
ter disposed towards them, but because being newly 
jointed, it had enough to do to maintain itself without 
lecessarily interfering with others. The law of 1824 
irever, as before observed, still remained unrepealed, 
1 symptoms were occasionally manifested of a dispo- 
on to call it into operation. Thus in 1831 the 
oncil of State thought proper to sentence to banish- 
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ment from the Canton a poor woman of seventy-five 
years of age, and deprived by disease of the use of her 
limbs, along with her two daughters, the elder of whom 
alone was a dissenter, for an offence which they conr 
strued as coming under the meaning of that law. These 
humble persons had not held any meeting in their 
house ; it was not alleged that they had used any active 
means to propagate the views entertained by one of 
them. What then was their offence ? It would be unjust 
to the Council of State to describe it in any other than 
their own select and exquisite words : — " Le conseil d' 
Etat a decide en suite des renseignmens parvenus sur 
P etat de 1' exaltation religieuse ou s' est jetee cette 
famille de la renvoyer du Canton." Here certainly is 
something novel in jurisprudence. A family is punished 
with banishment, under circumstances of peculiar hard- 
ship, not for having done something, but simply for 
being in a certain state ! " Keligious excitement," the 
government thinks not a wholesome condition for an old 
woman and her daughters to be in, and therefore the 
old woman and her daughters are sent out of the 
Canton ! Exquisite expedient ! in regard to which one 
knows not whether the benevolence of the motive or 
the wisdom of the course is most to be admired. 

The Grand Council had sense enough left to reverse 
this sapient decision of the inferior court; and with this 
ended the attempts of the new government to act upn 
the law of 1824. The law itself was not repealed till 
1834, but all farther aggression upon the dissenters 
was thenceforward left to the outbursts of popular 
violence. Some disgraceful scenes of this sort occurred, 
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especially one at Vevay in 1833, where the minister 
of the Independent church was attacked by the mob, 
knocked down, and dragged for a considerable time 
through the mud, until he was at length rescued by his 
friends in a state almost of inanition. Of late, until 
the disturbances of last year, such unseemly and unhal- 
lowed scenes have been happily rare. The churches 
have enjoyed a season of rest and have been multiplied. 
It has not, however, been with them a season of 
unmingled prosperity. Freed from oppression from 
without, they have been called to suffer much from 
internal dissension and separation. Opinions of an 
enthusiastic and unscriptural character having got 
amongst them, the peace of some of the churches has 
been destroyed, and the influence and respectability of 
all, to a greater or less degree, impaired. But as these 
diversities of sentiment have affected the Independent 
Churches in other Cantons besides that of Yaud, they 
will be better considered after I have finished all the 
Notices I have to communicate regarding these churches, 
than if introduced here. 



CHAPTER XI. 



INDEPENDENT CHURCHES CONTINUED. 



The Canton of Neufchatel ranks next to that of Vaud 
in regard to the importance of the Independent Churches 
it contains, whilst it comes before it in respect of the 
number of these churches scattered over it. The first 
church in this Canton was formed early in 1828. It 
arose out of the following circumstances. When the 
awakening took place in the National Church of Vaud, a 
few sparks of the sacred fire there kindled, passed over 
into that of Neufchatel. It was not, however, amongst 
the clergy so much as among the common people, that 
the good work prospered. "With the exception of one 
or two younger ministers, the former abode in their 
dead orthodoxy and chilling formalism; but, among the 
latter, the revival found some of its chief triumphs and 
most active propagators. In the village of Cofiranne, a 
zealous individual named Magnin, a schoolmaster, suc- 
ceeded in gathering together a small assembly of persons 
for the reading of the scriptures and prayer. This asso- 
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ciation was so offensive to the clerical powers, that the 
Consistory determined to put it down by excommunicating 
every person who attended its meetings, and procuring 
the banishment from the Canton of the pious individual 
to whose efforts its formation was owing. This latter 
they were enabled to effect by means of " an ancient 
law of Neufchatel, made probably at the epoch of the 
Swiss reformation, to prevent and punish the machina- 
tions of Komish priests, and which prohibits, under pain 
of banishment, the celebration of the Lord's Supper in 
any private house or assembly, and every where but in 
the parish church. M. Magnin established, on his return 
from the Canton de Vaud, where he had for some time 
resided, religious meetings in his own house, and on two 
occasions the Lord's Supper was administered in these 
meetings, by ministers, strangers to the Canton, and in 
the presence of spectators. These religious acts were 
violations of the law of the Canton, and that law was 
invoked for vengeance, not on a refractory Papist, but 
on a too zealous Protestant. Vengeance was not asked 
in vain — Magnin was imprisoned, tried, and condemned 
to exile during ten long years. He was led from his 
prison, bound as a malefactor, to the public square, 
placed on his knees, in the snow, and there compelled, 
as a common felon, to hear his sentence of banishment 
publicly proclaimed. In this said Canton of Neufchatel, 
so distinguished by its jurisprudence, the law provides, 
in cases of banishment, that the return of the condemned 
before the term of his exile be expired, shall be 
punished by banishment for life, and that his return a 
second time shall be punished by death! but the law, 
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at the same time, allows or enjoins the refusal to the 
condemned, of all passports or papers whatsoever. 
That is, not one step can an exile take on a foreign 
territory, be it Swiss or be it French, without a pass- 
port; forced, therefore, back within the boundaries of 
his native Canton, he is banished for life, and conducted 
by the armed police to the frontier; rejected again as a 
vagabond from every foreign soil, he is again thrown 
on the bosom of his country to receive death in her 
embrace. Magnin fell within the operation of this 
wicked and cruel legislation, a legislation which really 
insures the non-execution of its own enactment, a legis- 
lation which covers with disgrace the government that 
suffers it to remain unrepealed, and that invokes its 
authority against a worthy and pious citizen. Horror 
at the existence of such barbarous institutions ought 
not to be weakened; but indignation at the conduct, 
not less barbarous, of those who administer them, may 
be softened by the knowledge of the fact, that M. 
Magnin, after repeated and urgent solicitations from 
respectable individuals of various Cantons, obtained 
papers, on which the government of Berne granted 
permission to the exile and his family to live within its 
territory, and under its protection."* 

By such severe and unjustifiable measures, the clergy 
of Neufchatel only succeeded in frustrating their own 
designs, for the sympathy thereby excited on behalf of 
the sufferers induced many to join them; and when the 



* Letter from Rev. M. Wilks in London Congregational Maga- 
zine, for 1825, pp. 497, 498. 
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Consistory excommunicated them, they gathered together, 
formed themselves into a church, and set about securing 
by their own efforts, those privileges of which the hand 
of ecclesiastical power had deprived them. Thus was 
formed the first Independent Church in this Canton. 
Another was soon after formed in the town of Neuf- 
chatel, over which M. Petitpierre now presides as 
pastor; and gradually a number of others arose through 
the Canton. At present it is in this Canton, among 
the valleys and the gorges of the Jura range, that 
the largest number of Independent Churches in Swit- 
zerland is to be found. 

The early attempts to prevent the formation of these 
churches by means of persecution, were arrested by the 
king of Prussia, who is prince of Neufchatel, and who 
ordered that liberty of conscience should be granted to 
the dissenters. Many civil disabilities, however, still 
clung to them; and it was not without frequent and 
severe struggles that they attained the portion of 
liberty which they now enjoy. They are now allowed 
fall privilege of meeting, of baptizing, and administering 
the Lord's Supper, and of having the birth of their 
children inscribed in the public register. The only civil 
restriction under which they still labour is, that they 
are not at liberty to bo married save in the National 
Church, unless they are married out of the Canton. 

Of late years the younger clergy of the National 
Church, most of whom have pursued their theological 
studies at Berlin, have been gradually coming out more 
and more decidedly in favour of evangelical doctrine. 
In proportion to this, however, has been the fervour of 
s 
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their opposition to dissent, and in consequence, partly, 
of this, and partly also of the increased facility of 
receiving gospel instruction in the establishment, the 
strength of some of the dissenting churches has been 
considerably diminished. 

In the German Cantons, dissent has made bat slender 
progress. The aristocratic institutions of these Cantons, 
and the natural character of the people, have probably 
conspired to this result. One of the most important of 
the German-Swiss dissenting congregations is the Inde- 
pendent Church at Berne, under the pastoral care of 
M. von Kodt, of whose personal history I have, in ai 
earlier part of this volume, promised the reader some 
aocount. The circumstances connected with his secession 
from the communion of the National Church have been 
detailed by him in a little publication bearing the title, 
" Darstellung der Griinde die mich bei meiner Tren- 
nung von der Landeskirohe geleitet haben," and this I 
shall follow as my authority for what I lay before my 
readers. The narrative is important, chiefly as tending 
to illustrate the struggles through which the founders 
of the dissenting churches in Switzerland had to pass 
ere toleration was granted to them. 

It was some years after his conversion, when in 1828 
the attention of M. v. Eodt was directed to certain 
societies of believers which were springing up through 
Switzerland, for the purpose of enjoying christian com- 
munion with more of purity than it could be enjoyed in 
the National Church. One of these had been formed 
in Berne; it consisted of a few pious persons who met 
together amidst the contempt and hatred of the worldly, 
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and not without being to many, even of the godly, 
objects of dislike. The example of this small body led 
M. von Kodt to examine the constitution of the 
National Church by the standard of scripture, and this 
ended in his being convinced, not only that this consti- 
tution was ill adapted for the securing of the great 
ends for which churches have been instituted, but that 
its tendency was to produce a state of things highly 
prejudicial to the just influence of the church upon the 
world. What tended to press home these convictions 
more decidedly upon his mind was the circumstance, 
that on going to the observance of the Lord's Supper 
one day in the parish church, he received it in company 
with a number of soldiers with whom he was then in 
garrison, and with whose godless principles and vicious 
lives he was well acquainted. This was the last time 
that he observed this ordinance in the National Church ; 
he felt that to have been a party to such an abuse of a 
sacred ordinance had robbed him of his peace of con- 
science, and rendered it his duty to lift up a testimony 
against the system of which it was the natural result. 

It was not, however, without much anxiety, and 
until after long inquiry, that he came to the resolution 
of casting in his lot among the despised few whose 
association had first called his thoughts to the subject of 
church order. He had many difficulties to solve, many 
prejudices to lay aside, and many temptations to resist 
ere he could come to this conclusion. It was not easy 
for one in his circumstances — belonging, as he did, to 
the old nobility of Berne, and enjoying an advantageous 
post in connexion with the government — to make up his 
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mind to endure reproach, disgrace, perhaps poverty, for 
the sake of conscientious convictions upon matters 
avowedly not essential to salvation, or necessarily con- 
nected with the purity of gospel doctrine. He describes 
himself as having undergone a severe struggle between 
a sense of duty and inclination — between the fear of 
man and dread of offending God; " but at length," says 
he, " the Lord came to my aid, and enabled me to yield 
myself unreservedly to him, and with sincere heart to 
say, ' Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth. ,,> He 
joined the dissenters in 1829. 

From proceedings which had been previously adopted 
against his brothers, who had preceded him in seceding 
from the Cantonal church, he knew that he could not 
long retain his new character without being brought 
under the scrutiny of the government. Accordingly, 
he very soon received an order to lay before them an 
explanation of his separation from the Established 
Church; and with this he complied, by lodging with the 
proper officer a notice of his admission into the church 
of the dissenters. Before this came before the Council, 
some members of the government intimated to the head 
of his family, that if he would immediately apply for 
leave of absence, he might, in the meantime, evade 
the stringency of the law, as these parties would support 
his application, and keep back the notice which he had 
lodged. An intimate friend urged him to avail himself 
of this proposal, and suggested that he might usefully 
employ himself for a season in reconsidering his con- 
victions, and in visiting different christian communities, 
before taking a step which might so materially affect 
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Ms future prospects in life. What follows I shall 
translate from M. yon Kodt's own words. 

"Believing that I might comply with this friend's 
wishes, I preferred my petition, in which, however, I 
stated that it was only in obedience to an honoured 
superior, and not from any doubt in my own mind, that 
I requested a furlough. Had I not then stated my 
motives, I should have fettered truth, and preferred 
feeling to principle. ... I take God to witness, 
that it was not from any disrespect that I took and 
kept this ground. I was not ignorant of God's command ; 
I knew the reverence due to the powers appointed by 
him, and my heart was in accordance with this com- 
mand; but neither was I ignorant that these powers 
are subordinate to the power of God, and to this I 
sought, in child-like obedience, to submit my conscience. 

" On the report of the proper officers being laid before 
the Council, I was suspended from my office, with loss 
of salary for six months. In other respects, the rescript 
of the Council was favourable to me; whilst it denounced 
' this sect,' it treated me as one who had been misled, 
and attested the faithfulness with which I had fulfilled 
my office. 

" The design of this preliminary suspension was, that 
I might, before the end of the prescribed time, have 
such opportunity of reflecting as might save me from 
suffering severer measures. This edict, however, per- 
emptorily forbade me to attend the meetings of the 
separatists; and on this point I could not remain silent, 
though I received in silence the intelligence of my 
having been suspended from office. I accordingly 
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replied to the officers, that the Lord hath promised 
that wherever two or three are gathered together in 
his name, there is he himself in the midst of them, and 
that to all the children of God was the command 
addressed, to have the word of God dwelling in them 
richly, to admonish one another, and not to forsake the 
assembling of themselves together. I asked the officer 
what I was to understand by ' Meetings of the Separ- 
atists,' whether it was unlawful to meet for the reading 
of God's word, and for united praise and prayer: but 
to this I could get no answer. The officer referred me 
to the letter of the edict, and I left the place after I 
had requested him to judge for himself whether it was 
not better to obey God than man. 

" Hardly had I left the hall when the Spirit of God 
within me began to chide me for that lack of firmness 
and of trust in his name, of which in my intercourse 
with the officer, I had been guilty. I felt ashamed, 
that instead of joyfully acknowledging ' the foolishness 
of preaching,' and the privileges of the children of God, 
I had sought to make myself intelligible to the spirit 
of the natural man which knoweth not the things of 
the Spirit of God. I felt constrained to return and 
beseech the officer to hear me, and then it was given 
me, free from the fear of man, and with great joy, to 
give honour to God, and distinctly to protest against 
the injunction which had been laid upon me. 

" To my address the officer replied with gentleness, 
that as it was impossible for him to pass over such a 
protestation in silence, he felt himself under the unplea- 
sant neMSiifv of reporting it to the Council. He 
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represented to me what an impression it would make 
on the Council, and to what severe measures such 
resistance to the will of my superiors must expose me. 
He pressed me affectionately, and with touching sym- 
pathy for myself and my family, to withdraw my declara- 
tion, and intimated again and again, that if I would 
retract, even my previous indiscretions might be over- 
looked. But the Lord preserved me, and I contented 
myself with respectfully repeating the words of my 
Saviour. My declaration was then transmitted to the 
Council with the passage of scripture as a protocol 
appended to it. 

" On receiving this the Council gave orders that I 
should be arrested in my dwelling, and my word taken 
that I would not leave it. The duration of this arrest 
was left uncertain. I received notice of it the same 
day on which it was decreed. 

"As soon as the officer had read it to me he held 
out his hand to receive my promise; but I hesitated to 
give it him. These words came into my mind, * Know 
ye not . . . that ye are not your own? — What- 
soever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name of the 
Lord Jesus . . . and from the heart, as to the 
Lord, and not unto men,— Bo all to the glory of God.' 
The more I thought of the glory of Him for whom, and 
by whom all things have been made — a glory which is 
the end of the whole creation, and especially of the 
new creation in Christ, the more did I hesitate to give 
a promise, the obvious consequence of which would be 
to prevent my joining the assemblies of God's people, 
and by which I could not but recognise the right of the 
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government to forbid such assemblies. I felt that this 
was a thing I could not do in the name of Jesus—* 
thing I could not do for the glory of God, who is a 
jealous God, and a consuming fire. 

"No, I could not promise, for an indefinite time, 
to forsake the two or three who were joined, together 
in the name of Jesus. I could not do it in the 
sight of my Saviour, who had given himself for me, 
that he might redeem me from this present evil world. 
I could not bring upon my own conscience such a yoke, 
for I knew that I had been redeemed, not with cor- 
ruptible things, such as silver and gold, from my vain 
manner of life, received from my fathers, but with the 
precious blood of Christ, and this that I ' should 
show forth the praises of him who had called me out 
of darkness into his marvellous light.' 

" Such thoughts passed rapidly through my mind; 
my heart besought God for light; I felt it my duty to 
decline giving the required promise, and once more to 
assert from the word of God the rights of such 
assemblies. Accordingly, in a few words, I gave my 
confession of faith, at the same time expressing my 
regret again to be obliged to resist a government to 
which, personally, I was conscientiously attached; and 
declaring my readiness to obey them in all things not 
contrary to the will of God. 

" The officer, confounded at my unexpected deter- 
mination, betook himself, after many representations 
and urgent entreaties, to the head of the government 
for new instructions. Having ordered mo to await his 
return in the Town Hall, I repaired thither, where I 
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waited for two hours, engaged for the most part in 
meditating on the word of God and in prayer. At the 
close of this period, a member of the Council came to 
me and endeavoured, earnestly and affectionately, to 
turn me from my resolution, plied me on the one hand 
with expressions of regard and commendations of my 
former conduct, and on the other depicted in strong 
terms the painful consequences which would follow to 
myself and my family from my obstinacy. I replied 
composedly and respectfully, but with decision, for I 
knew * I should not be ashamed, therefore did I set my 
face as a flint.' When the councillor saw that his labour 
was in vain, he went off loading me with reproaches, 
calling me a stubborn fellow, a fool, &c. The Lord 
kept me from all bitterness, and to his glory I can 
testify, that I have ever retained for that individual 
the same respect and love as before. 

" After this, I went home. I had not been long there 
before I received orders to present myself the same 
evening, at eight o'clock, for a new trial, and to bring 
my linen with me, as I must spend the night in prison. 
On repairing at the hour appointed to the Town Hall, 
I was shown the decree which sentenced me to the 
imprisonment, prescribed for those who rebel against 
the State. With a joy unknown to the world, I betook 
myself to the place assigned to me. I gave thanks to 
G-od in my heart, that I had been counted worthy to 
suffer for his name. 

" The time when I was imprisoned happened to be 
just at the beginning of the recess of the Council, and 
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consequently nothing farther could be done in my case 
for four weeks. According to the law, no person could 
have access to me during my incarceration, except a 
few near relations, (and even they had to receive an 
order of admission,) and certain members of the 
government. All writing materials were refused me. 

"Through means of some friends, the government 
had been induced to permit that I might be transferred 
as a prisoner to my father's house, but under the same 
restrictions, and on the responsibility of the head of the 
house ; but the thought that my father would thus become 
an instrument of oppression towards me, prevented my 
acceding to his wish in this respect, and constrained 
me, though with keen feelings, even in the presence of 
the officer, to withstand his commands. A few days 
after, the Council intimated to me their sentence and 
judgment, depriving me finally of my office, and banish- 
ing me for an indefinite period from the Canton. 

"When this sentence was communicated to me, I 
asked for fourteen days' respite, that I might arrange 
my affairs before leaving. This request was acceded 
to ; but the officer demanded of me an oath, which con- 
strained me once more to place myself in opposition to 
the authorities, and prevented my obtaining the respite. 
After some hesitation, I consented to take the oath, 
and accordingly repeated the words dictated to me by 
the officer, who held my hand in his uplifted to heaven, 
and invoked the name of God upon my obedience. 
Whilst our hands were thus raised, I was moved to add 
to the formula of the oath, the words, * for a testimony 
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against this city which rejects the truth.'* Astonished 
at this unexpected addition, the officer, thinking he had 
not rightly understood me, commanded me to repeat 
my words, which I immediately did, with the same 
solemnity, and in the presence of several witnesses. 
The officer then requested me to retract these words, 
urging the consequences which such a contempt of the 
government, to whom he must report them, would 
bring upon me. I briefly replied in the negative ; and 
accordingly a report of my words was drawn up, and 
sent to the government. I was then sent back to 
prison, from which I was in a few day3 liberated, and 
ordered instantly to leave the Canton. 

" With this I cast behind me the advantages of this 
world, and took farewell of friends and relations, hoping 
in Him who causeth all things to work together for the 
good of his children. His faithfulness has never for- 
saken me, and up to this hour, I have continually, and 
in many ways, experienced that even in this life he 
gives us a hundred-fold in return for all we relinquish 
for his sake — houses, brethren, sisters, father, mother, 
Ac." 

On leaving Berne, M. von Rodt went to Geneva, 
where he spent three years in the prosecution of 
theological studies under the direction of M. Malan. 
After this he removed to Montbelliard in France, where 
he remained for some time engaged in the same way, 
under the direction of M. Viviers, at that time Super- 

• " A short time after my banishment, the government was 
overthrown, and the city of Berne lost it political privileges." 
Mr. von R. alludes to the result of the Revolution of 1830. 
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intendent of the Agents of the London Continental 
Society. Having finished his preliminary studies, he 
came over to this country, where he received ordination 
to the work of the ministry by ministers chiefly of the 
Congregational order. 

In the meantime a revolution had taken place in the 
Canton of Berne, which led to the formation of a new 
government. The effect of this change upon the condi- 
tion of the dissenters was favourable; the legal ban 
under which they had been placed was removed, their 
meetings were authorised, and liberty of conscience was 
proclaimed as the law of the Canton. Availing himself 
of these advantageous events, M. von Rodt returned to 
his native city, and having received from the magis- 
trates an express declaration of his perfect liberty to 
act as a dissenting minister, he immediately set himself 
to the work of preaching the gospel there. He has now 
for more than twelve years been thus engaged, and has, 
partly by his personal efforts, partly by the circulation 
of a little periodical entitled "Der Christ," been 
the means of extensively diffusing evangelical truth 
throughout his native country. Several churches have 
been formed, principally in connexion with his efforts, 
in the Canton of Berne; I cannot say how many, but 
I know there is one at Aarberg, one at Thun, and one 
at Emmenthal. He has also established a school for 
evangelists and schoolmasters at Berne, from which 
there have already gone forth two who are masters of 
flourishing schools in that city itself, two evangelists 
who are now pastors of churches, and two missionaries 
who are at present labouring among the German 
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settlers in the United States. Two persons connected 
with his own church in Berne are also employed by 
the church to distribute tracts, read the scriptures in 
the houses of the ignorant, and by various other means 
endeavour to extend the kingdom of God in the sur- 
rounding country. By such extensile operations does 
this devoted, energetic, and self-denying man seek to 
promote that glorious cause for which, at the outset of 
his career, he suffered so much. 

With this account of the church at Berne, I must 
terminate my notices of individual cases; in what 
follows I shall lay before the reader some information 
relating to the Independent Churches of Switzerland as 
a whole. 

These churches are formed very much on the model 
of the societies of the same name in this country. They 
hold that each society or congregation of Christians is 
complete within itself, competent to discharge all the 
functions of a church as these are prescribed in the 
New Testament, and, in regard to the conduct of their 
affairs, independent of the authority of any superior 
power on earth, though not independent of the good 
opinion, the fraternal watchfulness, or the friendly 
counsel of other Christians. From the work of M. 
Rochat, already cited in a previous chapter, I extract 
the following summary of what these churches regard 
" as fixed by the Holy Spirit in reference to the insti- 
tutions of the church :" — 

" 1. Jesus Christ has determined to establish in the 
world a Church, against which the enemy shall in vain 
direct his assaults, and which, in its conflict with the 
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powers of hell, shall ultimately prove victorious. Matt. 
xvi. 18. 

" 2. He has established in his Church two rites to 
serve as visible signs of his grace — Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper. — Baptism: Matt, xxviii. 19; Mark 
xvi. 15, 16; Acts ii. 38. The Supper; Matt. xxvi. 
26-28; Mark xiv. 22-24; Luke xxii. 14-21; 1 Cor. 
x. 15-17; xi. 23-29. 

" 3. Jesus Christ has also appointed certain offices 
in his Church for the ' perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.' Eph. iv. 11-16. 

" 4. The Holy Ghost has given rules for the choice 
and appointment of pastors, deacons, and deaconesses. 
1 Tim. iii. 1-16; v. 21-25 ; Titus i. 5-9. 

"5. The Holy Ghost has set forth the duties of 
pastors. This is done indirectly in the passages already 
cited, where also are enumerated the qualities required 
in those who aim at being invested with this office; it 
is done also more particularly, and in a manner more 
direct, in Acts xx. 28; 1 Peter v. 1-4; 1 Tim. iv. 
11-16. 

" 6. The duties of flocks towards those who sustain 
office amongst them are prescribed, — as respects spiritual 
concerns, 1 Thess. v. 12, 13; Heb. xiii. 17; 1 Peter 
v. 5; as respects temporal concerns, and the remunera- 
tion of those who labour in the churches, 1 Cor. ix. 4-14; 
1 Tim. v. 17, 18 ; Gal. vi. 6. 

"7. The duty of attending the meetings of the 
church is founded on Heb. x. 24, 25. 

" 8. The regulations for the order and right con- 
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ducting of these meetings, and for the proper using of 
the spiritual gifts there, are found 1 Cor. xi. and xiv. ; 
1 Tim. ii. 11-15. 

"9. The course to be followed £owards a brother 
who has offended, and the mode of treating him if he 
will not hear the church, are prescribed, Matt, xviii. 
15-17. 

" 10. The church is ordered to put out from it the 
transgressor, 1 Cor. v. 

"11. No communication to be held with a brother 
who walks disorderly, 2 Thess. iii. 6, 10-15. 

" 12. Those who spread false doctrines, and are 
heretics, to be withdrawn from, Rom. xvi. 17, 18; Titus 
iii 10, 11; 2 Johnix. 10. 

" 13. When quarrels and difficulties between Chris- 
tians arise, they are to be terminated according to 1 
Cor. vi. 1-8. 

"14. The duties of Christians as to marriage, 1 
Cor. vii. 

" 15. Mode of making collections, 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2. 
" 16. Duties of the Church towards widows, 1 Tim. 
v. 3, 16."* 

The number of these churches is now, in round num- 
bers, 60 ; of which 50 are in French, and 10 in German 
Switzerland. These numbers are taken rather under 
than above the truth. Some of these churches are very 
small, not having more than 15 members, whilst others 
number as many as 250. The greater part range from 
50 to 60, and this may be taken as the average of the 

* Quelqnes Aperqus simples et bibliques, Ac. pp. 137-139. 
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whole. As might be expected, they are larger in the 
towns than in the country districts. 

These churches respect the pastoral office, bat many 
of them are at present without pastors, and of those 
which have pastors the greater part are unable to sap- 
port them so as to be exclusively devoted to the wort 
Where there is no pastor, the people generally appoint 
one or more of their own number to discharge, as far 
as possible, the functions of that office; but such per- 
sons are not ordained to the pastoral office, nor are 
they regarded as ministers, the arrangement being 
merely in accommodation to existing exigencies, and 
that the flock may not be left without some superin- 
tendence and teaching. None of the pastors, properly 
speaking, are engaged in business; but where the 
people are unable to fdrnish them with sufficient sap- 
port, some engage in the work of tuition, others have 
boarding-houses, and others are occupied in literary 
work. Attempts have been made to increase the 
supply of ministers for these churches, by the establish- 
ment of a School of Theology for the education of pas- 
tors, but hitherto poverty and adverse circumstances 
have, in this matter, hindered success. I indulge the 
hope that something may be done in this country towards 
the removal of the other disadvantage under which 
these churches labour, and which is felt to be such by 
both pastors and people, by the raising of funds which 
shall enable the pastors to give themselves more exclu- 
sively to the work of the ministry. 

These churches meet on the morning of every Sabbath 
for worship (culte). At these morning meetings the 
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wrd of exhortation and instruction forms part of the 
egular service, and this is administered by the pastor, 
ind also by any of the brethren who may feel inclined 
o speak. With the president of the meeting, who is 
dways a pastor, where such an one is present, or in his 
dbeence, some one chosen to fill his place, rests the 
>ower of restraining this exercise, and directing it for 
he edification of the church. The difficulty, however, 
>f using such power aright, and so as not to give 
rffence, is such that it is very seldom exercised, and 
he consequence has been, that the churches have 
offered materially from the rash speculations and 
trade statements which have, through this channel, 
«en too often brought before them. In spite of this 
fisadvantage, however, this liberty is one to which the 
epublican spirit of the Swiss clings. The use of it 
ppears to them, also, to give more life and variety to 
heir meetings ; and consequently, it is not one, I fear, 
rhich they are very likely soon to relinquish. Li some 
ases, of late, they have found the necessity of request- 
ng certain brethren to hear in silence. 

At this morning service, also, the Lord's Supper is 
isually celebrated. The greater part of the churches 
•ttend to this ordinance only once a month; but in 
ome of the larger societies it is observed every Sabbath. 
L diversity of sentiment exists among them also as to 
he propriety of a church's observing this ordinance 
without pastors, the majority holding the aflirmative in 
his question, and acting accordingly, whilst a few have 
he Lord's Supper only when a pastor is present to 
preside. Besides this morning service for worship, 

T 
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many of the churches have another meeting at a later 
hour of the day, for the benefit of the public (assem- 
blers d' appel), at which the minister alone officiates, 
and which are conducted exactly as with us. 

As to the discipline of these churches, it is very j 
simple. When any person wishes to join their com* I 
munion, his request is laid before the church, and the 
brethren are invited to visit him ; the pastor or brother 
who presides, or the deacons, being held bound especially 
to do this, and to have a close conversation with the 
party. After two Sabbaths, if no objectionbe mooted, 
the person is admitted ; but if there be any doubts as 
to his sincerity, his case is farther delayed, and time is 
taken to ascertain whether his conduct justifies his 
profession. If the result is favourable, he is then 
admitted to the Lord's table, and an address is usually 
given to him by the person presiding at the time. When 
one, already known to be a believer, applies for admis- 
sion, his application is received without any delay or 
inquiry. On the first formation of these churches, they 
were in the habit of excommunicating every member 
who had fallen into any serious sin without showing 
manifest repentance ; but now, they never excommuni- 
cate until they are forced in their consciences to say of 
the party " C est un mediant," " He is a wicked 
person;" and, in the meantime, the offender is suspended 
from the communion of the church, and dealt with by 
the brethren, in order to bring him to repentance. 

Besides attending to their own spiritual necessities^^ 
these churches exert themselves for the benefit of the^ 
people around them. To every one of them a Sabbath — 
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school is attached, which is taught by some of the 
members. Several of them support scripture readers, 
or evangelists, for the instruction of the ignorant in 
sacred knowledge ; and in every case, to a greater or 
less extent, the members themselves engage in the 
work of carrying the tidings of salvation to such of their 
benighted fellow-countrymen as are within their reach. 
They have also united to carry on the work of evange- 
lization by means of colporteurs and missionaries in 
German Switzerland, and in the South of France. At 
present they have two agents in the former sphere, and 
three in the latter, supported entirely from the funds 
of their association. Their zeal and their efforts in this, 
and indeed in all the other departments of their evan- 
gelical labours, have, however, suffered some diminution 
since they have been troubled with divisions among 
themselves ; but it is to be hoped that this cause of evil 
will soon cease to operate, and that, in the enjoyment 
of their former peace, they will return to their former 
activity. 

The allusion just made to divisions within these 
churches, leads me to notice some of the smaller dis- 
senting parties which have recently appeared in Swit- 
zerland, and which have drawn their adherents prin- 
cipally from the previously existing dissenting bodies. 

It seldom happens that any portion of a community ' 
breaks away from old and established forms of worship 
or belief, without this being followed by the formation of 
a number of different sects. The increased disposition 
to exercise the right of individual judgment; the 
importance which comes to be attached to every dif- 
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ference of judgment, even the most minute ; and too 
often the idle love of change or the foolish vanity of 
differing from others, continually operate at such times 
in the way of multiplying the parties into which reli- 
gious inquirers divide themselves. That this is an evil, 
it would be wrong to deny ; but it is an evil which, in 
the present imperfect state of things, we must be con- 
tent to bear as part of the price that must be paid for 
that great good of which it is the attendant. 

In Switzerland, the dissenting churches had not 
existed very long until they began to experience this evfl. 
In some cases, from among themselves, in others, from 
extraneous sources, opinions were propagated among 
them which shook the faith of some, unsettled the stead* 
fastness of many, and gave more or less of annoyance 
to all. Of the more important of these diversities of 
sentiment, and especially of such as have resulted in 
separation from the main body of dissent, and in the 
formation of distinct sects, it may be necessary to give 
some brief notices. 

The first form in which diversity of sentiment invaded 
these communities, was a species of mysticism. Some 
persons arose who pretended that Christians are privi- 
leged to enjoy an inward light distinct from that of 
natural reason and the written word, and partaking of 
the nature of direct inspiration from heaven ; and to 
the enjoyment of this they laid claim. Others again, 
without going so far as this, placed undue stress upon 
the internal life of the Christian, and treated as unne- 
cessary or superstitious all outward profession and the 
use of means. To these enthusiastic notions, the piety 
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of Southern Erance and Switzerland seems prone, both 
among Catholics and Protestants. They are generally, 
however, rather the peculiarities of individuals than 
the tenets of sects, and appear and disappear without 
making any permanent impression upon the general 
religious community. So it has been among the Swiss 
dissenting churches ; a few individuals here and there 
have adopted these views, and have given some trouble 
to the churches with which they were connected ; but 
beyond this, their influence has not reached. 

The same may be said of Lardonism, a form of error 
which it is not very easy to describe, and which takes its 
name from its founder, the minister Lardon. It seems 
to be a species of Irvingism, in so far as its leaders 
lay claim to the apostleship, and maintain that each 
individual church should present a type or pattern of 
the whole body of Christ, with all the officers appointed 
by him. Hence they have apostles, prophets, evange- 
lists, &c, according to the list furnished by St. Paul 
in Eph. iv. 11, and 1 Cor. xii. 28. This sect arose in 
1830. It is now nearly extinct, the multiplicity of 
offices being such, that to fill them up required always 
more men than the flock could furnish.* 



* To such an extent did this sect carry their principle of repro- 
ducing apostolio usages, that they would assemble for worship only 
in an upper room ; some of them refused to shave their beards ; 
and some would have nothing to do with so un-apostolic a prac- 
tice as sending letters by the post, but always transmitted them by 
the hands of messengers ! It is to be hoped that, for consistency's 
sake, the letters themselves were written in Greek. One wonders 
also how such strict adherents to primitive usages could bring 
their minds to wear hats, and coats, and shoes, or to conform to 
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In 1832, Iroingism in its genuine form was intro- 
duced among the Swiss Christians by Messrs. Drum- 
mond and Carey, from this country. This system found 
a considerable number of adherents, especially from 
among the Oratoire party at Geneva. Upon the Inde- 
pendent Churches, it made but little impression. 

About the year 1837, a vigorous attempt was 
made to introduce Wesleyan Methodism into Switzer- 
land, which had the effect of considerably disturbing 
some of the dissenting churches there. The Indepen- 
dent Church at Lausanne was nearly entirely ruined in 
consequence of the discussions excited by the adoption, 
by the then pastor, of the Wesleyan doctrine of perfec- 
tion, and by the lengths to which he and his adherents 
carried their views. At present, the Wesleyan party 
is almost extinct in Switzerland. They have, I 
believe, only one congregation, and that not a large 
one ; it is at Lausanne, and is under the pastorate of 
Mr. Cook, a gentleman from this country. 

Since 1839, by much the most formidable enemy 
with which the Independent Churches of Switzerland 
have had to contend, has appeared in the shape of Ply- 
mouthism or Barbyism. Mr. Darby, well known m 
this country as the founder of the sect known by the 
name of Plymouth Brethren, visited Switzerland in 
1838. His first residence was at Geneva, where ,he 

any other of the innovations which time has made upon the cus- 
toms and fashions of apostolic times. But, perhaps, it is too much 
to expect that the advocates of either apostolic succession or 
apostolic imitation should be consistent. Consistency can be 
looked for only where the principle adopted is sound and rational. 
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industriously propagated his peculiar views, and not 
without encouragement. Having succeeded in forming 
a party there, he, in March, 1840, passed over to the 
Canton de Vaud, and settled at Lausanne. At the 
time of his arrival in this town, he found the Indepen- 
dent Church rent in pieces by the Wesleyan controversy; 
he set himself immediately to oppose the Wesleyan 
party, which he did with great success ; and having 
routed them, he bent all his efforts upon the propaga- 
tion of his own views regarding the intention of pro- 
phecy, and the proper order of the church. It is 
impossible for me here to recount all the steps by 
which he advanced to that influence which he ultimately 
attained in Lausanne, and indeed throughout the whole 
of Protestant Switzerland.* Suffice it to say, that in 
the course of a very short time he had succeeded in 
disseminating his views in almost every dissenting 
church in the country, and that multitudes belonging 
to the National Church also enrolled themselves among 
his disciples. Li 1842, however, he encountered a 
serious check. A conference was summoned at Lau- 
sanne, in September of that year, by the heads of the 
dissenting churches, for the purpose of examining into 
the scriptural authority of some of Darby's doctrines. 
To this conference Mr. Darby was invited ; at first, he 

* I refer the reader who is curious on this point to the following 
work, where he will find abundant information : " Les Frlres de 
Plymouth et John Darby, leur doctrine, et leur histoire, en parti- 
culier dans le Canton de Vaud. Par J. J. Herzog, Professeur a 
1' Academie de Lausanne, 1845." Mr. Herzog is no longer Pro- 
fessor at Lausanne ; he is one of the demi&sionaires who have 
recently seceded from the Church of Vaud. 
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firmly refused to attend, alleging that he could not 
countenance a meeting which had not the divine appro- 
batidn ; but at length he was persuaded to be present, 
and ultimately he was provoked to take part in the 
discussion. The result of his appearances on this occa- 
sion was fatal to his further supremacy in the Canton. 
" He astounded even his own partisans by the temerity 
of his assertions, which were often self-contradictory; 
by the vagueness of his expressions; and by his miser- 
able stratagems in vaulting from one subject to another. 
The discussion very soon lost all regularity, and degen- 
erated into a perfect tumult, which brought the con- 
ference to a close. From this unexpected scene, the 
parties retired profoundly struck with the haughty, 
imperious, sharp, and intractable character which Darby 
had displayed. The thoughts of his heart had been 
brought to light ; and this discovery of a blemish in the 
moral character of a man hitherto encircled with so 
much veneration, tended to open the eyes of some of 
his admirers. This was, if a grave and worthy eye- 
witness is to be believed, the principal result of the 
conference; but this result was momentous. The 
Darbyist party in vain ascribed the victory to their 
chief; Darby had not the less become an object of 
suspicion to several, and of increased suspicion to 
many besides."* 

This conference was the significant prelude to a 
controversy which arose immediately after between 
Mr. Darby and the advocates of those views to which 

* Herzog, p. 60. 
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lie was opposed. His principal antagonists were M. 
Boohat, pastor of the Independent Church at Kolle, 
and M. Francois Olivier, pastor of the Independent 
Church now restored at Lausanne. Of these antago- 
nists, the weighty scriptural argumentation of the for- 
mer, and the keen searching logic of the latter, proved 
too much for Mr. Darby. He was gradually driven 
from position after position, until he left the field in the 
possession of his antagonists. " If I could get rid of 
Boohat," was his cry, " I should be master of the whole 
country;"* but unluckily for him, M. Rochat was not 
to be got rid of, and the result has been that Mr. Darby 
iias rid the country of himself. Would that no leaven 
of his fantastic and anarchical opinions remained ! 

I have to remark, in conclusion, that antipaedobaptist 
principles prevail to a considerable extent in these 
Independent Churches. For the most part, however, 
this causes no schism, as the members make differences 
of sentiment on such points matters of mutual forbear- 
ance. In a few cases, secessions have taken place, and 
churches on the principal of making antipaedobaptist 
views necessary to communion, have been formed. 
There are also, in the German Cantons, some remains 
of the old Anabaptist party; but they are few and 
unimportant. 

From these notices of the state of religion in Swit- 
zerland, it will be seen, that whilst there is much that 
is dark and discouraging in respect to the religious 

*"8ans Rochat nous serions maitres du pays." Herzog, p. 61. 
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prospects of that country for the future, there is some- 
thing, also, that is hopeful and cheering. Amidst 
prevailing superstition on the one hand, and infidelity 
upon the other, there is a goodly company of true- 
hearted and spiritually -enlightened men, who are 
supremely intent upon the progress of gospel truth, 
and the honour of that kingdom which " is righteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost." We 
cannot but believe that a great work yet remains to be 
done in that important country, and doubtless God, in 
permitting the many trying events which of late years 
have befallen his church there, is, by means of these, 
preparing his own way amongst its inhabitants. Does 
it not become British Christians to bestir themselves, 
and be helpful in this good, and useful, and honourable 
work? Britain owes much, under God, to Switzerland. 
Now is the time, if possible, to repay the debt, when 
Britain is rich in gospel treasure, and Switzerland is 
poor. Let us resume the intercourse which, three 
hundred years ago, linked these two countries in so 
close and so benignant a bond ; when Jewell and Bul- 
linger, Knox and Calvin, Melville and Beza felt and 
showed that though different in nation, in language, 
and in manners, they were one in generous sympathy 
with each other, and one in their devoted attachment 
to the cause of their common Lord. 

" Your Switzerland," said one of the great potentates 
of Europe, lately, to a distinguished clergyman of that 
country, "your Switzerland is very sick, and as she 
cannot cure herself, some of us who can will be forced 
to undertake her case." Ah! if the powers of Europe 
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come to her cure, it will be by the cautery and the 
sword that they will attempt to heal her. Let Chris- 
tians teach them beforehand, that there is " a more 
excellent way!" Let us show them the mightier 
efficacy of the Balm of Gilead, and the waters of the 
River of Life! 



CHAPTER XII. 



PREYBURG — HEIDELBERG BELGIUM. 



On the evening of the 31st of August, as the reader 
has been already informed, I left Basle by the dili- 
gence for Freyburg in the Breisgau. A little after 
midnight we crossed the frontier of Switzerland, and 
entered the Grand Duchy of Baden — a circumstance 
of which I was made aware by being summoned from 
my slumbers to deliver my passport, and be present at 
the examination of my luggage. I had left the region 
of Free Trade, and had again entered that of Protec- 
tion. 

Lord John Russell, a few months ago, when in Edin- 
burgh, mentioned, in one of his public addresses, the case 
of a friend of his who had been put to considerable 
annoyance, somewhere on the continent, in consequence 
of having a copy of the works of Plato in his port- 
manteau. Whilst the noble Lord was narrating the 
circumstance, I felt myself able to lend his friend the 
fullest sympathy, from having narrowly escaped being 
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exposed myself, from the same cause, to the same 
annoyance. In the course of my tour I had picked up 
several books here and there, and finding, on my arrival 
at Basle, to which I had, for the most part, transmitted 
them, that my collection was becoming rather bulky, I 
had them done up by a bookseller into two tolerably 
large packages, which, after some hesitation, I deter- 
mined, as the best course, to carry with me. On our 
arrival at the frontier of Baden, these packages were 
of course turned out with the rest of the luggage for 
inspection; but as the examining officer, who was a 
portly German, lazy, phlegmatic, and pipe-loving, seemed 
to make a mere form of his duties, I was in hopes that 
my word would be taken for their contents, and that 
their well-secured fastenings would not be unloosed. 
Accordingly, when he came to them, I said, " These two 
parcels contain nothing but books which I have bought 
for my private use." I could not have, apparently, 
said any thing more dreadful. My inquisitor imme- 
diately dropped his dull leaden look, and fixing on me 
an eye of keen scrutiny, said, "Books! I must see 
them, Meinherr." 

"Oh! of course, if you wish it;" I replied, "but I 
can assure you it is just as I say." 

"Books! so! (puff! puff!) what sort of books?" 
" Chiefly theological, and a few classical." 
" So ! (puff! puff! puff!) £here are a great many 
of them, Meinherr." 

" I only wish there were more of them." 

"Potz! there are very many!" (puff! puff!) 

By this time one of the parcels had been got open, 
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and the officer, seizing one or two of the books, began 
to scan them very closely, puffing away all the while 
with prodigious energy. At length he pounced upon a 
volume of Stallbaum's Plato, and after turning it over 
and over, and trying to look exceedingly wise upon it, 
he at length said, "What is this?" 

" A volume of Plato's works." 

"So! Plato! Hmn!" (puff! puff!) 

"And this?" (pulling out another.) 

" Another volume of Plato." 

"Potz! and what is it about?" 

Now, this was a question I did not altogether relish, 
for as one of the volumes I had contained the treatise 
vsql o-oAm/a?, I was afraid, in case that one had fallen 
into the officer's hands, that, translate the title as I 
might, I should be constrained to use some word such 
as " republic " or " constitution," which might be of ill 
omen in the ears of the agent of a petty German 
sovereign. Great was my relief, therefore, when, on 
getting hold of the volume, I found it contained the 
Timaeus, and that, consequently, I was able, with a 
good conscience, to give an answer such as was not 
calculated to increase the suspicion with which I and 
my books were evidently regarded. After turning 
most of the volumes over, the officer seemed to get • 
tired of his work, for he abruptly asked me, " Meinherr, 
where are you going?" I replied, "To England." 
"Immediately?" "Yes, I am now on my way." 
"And do you take all these books with you?" "Cer- 
tainly; and a few more, I hope." "Donner!" and 
with that he very good-naturedly repacked my parcel 
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for me, and corded it, which was more than I ever 
knew a Douanier do before or since. Upon the whole, 
but for the fright about Plato, I got off very well. 
"Why his should be a name of dread among custom- 
house officers, I cannot conjecture ; but manifestly, 
however delightful may be a stroll with Plato through 
" the olive grove of Academe," there is no small risk 
in selecting him for a travelling companion within the 
range of the Zollverein. 

The diligence reached Freyburg between four and 
five in the morning. Without delay I sought a few 
hours repose in the comfortable gasthqf " Zum Goldner 
Lowe." 

Have any of my readers ever encountered that rarest 
of all phenomena, a porter or hackney coachman who 
owned himself overpaid? For once in my life I had 
this gratification at Freyburg. The hotel was only a 
few yards from where wo stopped, but not knowing 
where it was, I engaged a man to conduct myself and 
convey my baggage thither. On our arrival, I took 
out a franc, which I handed to him, saying, " That is 
too much." Of course, I meant it only in jest, but to 
my surprise, the man replied, " Ja, ja, Meinherr, das 
ist allzu viel," ( Yes, yes, Sir, that is quite too much,) and 
with that he pulled out a canvass bag, and began 
counting out a lot of the odd-looking things which pass 
for coins in those regions. I waited to see what change 
he would offer to give me out of my franc, and what he 
would consider a fair remuneration for the service he 
had rendered me. As nearly as I can estimate, he 
laid down about the value of half the franc, which of 
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course I immediately restored to him, too happy to 
have such an opportunity of expressing my admiration 
of honour and fair-dealing in one of a class among 
which such virtues are but too rare. 

Freyburg is a place of no great size or interest. The 
only object in it of much importance is the cathedral, 
which enjoys the pre-eminence of being the only cathe- 
dral that is finished in Germany. It stands in a large 
open square, the houses of which appear like mole- 
hills in the presence of this huge pile. The stone of 
which it is built is of a dingy red colour, which 
considerably detracts from the general effect of the 
edifice; but of the architecture, it is hardly possible to 
-speak in too high terms; I should think only that of 
the cathedral at Strasburg surpasses it. The principal 
entrance is in the base of a tower 380 feet in height, 
and which, commencing in the square form, passes 
gracefully into the octagonal, and terminates in an open 
pyramid, the carved tracery of which is exceedingly 
delicate and imposing. But the principal attraction 
to me in the cathedral at Freyburg, was the stained 
glass of the windows. I never saw any thing of the 
kind to equal it in point of richness of colour, pkill of 
arrangement, and perfection of preservation. Here 
was no patching of fragments — no huddling together 
of bits of stained glass, just because they were bits of 
stained glass; each window presented a perfect picture, 
carefully painted and wonderfully beautiful. The 
window of the choir is of itself quite worth going to 
Freyburg to see. There are also some good pieces of 
statuary, and some paintings in the cathedral. 
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Leaving Freyburg at ten o'clock by the railway, I 
reached Heidelberg the same day at four, after a 
pleasant journey through the beautiful scenery with 
which the duchy of Baden abounds. One scene, how- 
ever, met my eye as we passed along, which awakened 
feelings of a disagreeable kind. At one part of the 
line some repairs were going forward, and among the 
labourers who were engaged in digging among the clay 
and removing it on barrows, I observed a number of 
women mingled with the men. They were toiling with 
bare arms and legs at what appeared very severe work, 
and under the scorching heat of the sun. It seemed 
to me any thing but such labour as females should have 
been employed in. The peasantry must be either very 
poor, or very degraded, or perhaps both, where the 
women are permitted to work as common labourers on 
the public roads. 

Heidelberg, as every body knows, is famous for its 
university, its ruined castle, and its surrounding 
scenery. The university I did not visit, for at the time 
I was there it was closed; among the magnificent ruins 
of the castle, however, I spent several delightful hours; 
whilst on the scenes presented to the view from the 
castle terrace, or from the- summit of the hill above the 
castle, or from the turn of the hill to the east of it, I 
gazed and gazed with unwearied interest. In such 
scenery there is no satiety; it is so varied and so vast. 
Standing on one of the elevated points just specified, 
one looks down on an almost boundless amphitheatre, 
through which silvery streams are seen stealing and 
winding amid forests and cultivated fields, and past 
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the dwellings of men— discoverable in the far distance 
by the blue smoke-wreath which floats over them. I 
do not know why it is, but a vast land-scene like this 
always impresses me with a more profound sense of 
infinitude than a sea-view of even greater extent. 
Perhaps it is the union of life with vastness in the 
former, that produces the superior effect. At sea one 
looks over a mere expanse; it may be agitated, it may 
be calm; but nothing lives on it; all is inorganic, 
insensate, mechanical. But gazing over a wide plain, 
diversified with human habitations and the productions 
of nature, one's sympathies are excited, considerations 
of a moral and spiritual nature mingle with and give 
substance to one's picturings and abstractions, and the 
mind gets filled, not with a mere vague sense of the 
vast and boundless, but with the conception of an 
infinitude that teems with being, and is replete with 
materials for thought, affection and action. One can 
fancy the ocean the mirror of the infinite; but we must 
come to earth with its countless forms of life to get an 
idea of the home of the infinite. 

I suspect, had I stayed long enough at Heidelberg, 
I should have proved a recreant to my national 
philosophy ; for in gazing on that glorious prospect, I 
caught myself seriously inclining to the doctrine of the 
Kantians, that the Absolute and the Infinite may become 
the object directly of human consciousness. So much 
for dreaming. 

On the morning of the 3d September, I left Heidel- 
berg by the railway to Mannheim, and thence, without 
any delay, by the steamer for Cologne, where we arrived 
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about midnight. It was a long, wearisome, and 
exhausting day's work. The air upon the water was 
chill, and toward midday it began to rain, so that the 
deck was not the pleasantest part of the vessel. I 
tried, indeed, to get up a little enthusiasm as we passed 
" the brilliant, fair, and soft — the glories of old days," 
as Byron calls the scenes upon the Rhine ; I endea- 
voured to impress myself with the reality of the enam- 
oured chant which my old acquaintance, de la Motte 
Fouque, puts into the mouth of one of his wondering 
heroes in praise of the stream of his father-land: — 

Fair and lovely was it on the meadows, 

Where the Rhine, 
Far his hero-arms extending, 
Smiled mid morn and even shine; 
Whilst his solemn march attending, 
From the hanks sweet notes out-weird 
Holy harp-tones ever swelPd ; * 

but all would not do; the charm somehow was gone 
and would not be recalled. I was right glad, therefore, 
when the distant lights gave assurance that we were 
nearing the end of our voyage; and though on our 
arrival I had to content myself with a very poor bed 

* Schon und lieb ja war 's auf Wiesenmatten, 
Wo der Rhein 

Lachelnd Seine Heldenbogen Schlang 
So im morgen-als im abendschein, 
Und auf Seinen ernsten Gang 
SUsse melodieen niederwallten 
Fromme Harfenklange Schallten 
Ach ! aus Burg Marias tein. 

Babylon, Idyll. I. 
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at an inferior hotel, I do not know that I ever felt more 
thankful to lay my head upon a pillow. Of all trials 
of one's nervous system, I know not a greater than to 
be doomed for a long day to the incessant thumping 
and shaking of a little steamer, such as was that which 
brought us from Mannheim to Cologne. 

Next morning I started from Cologne for Belgium. 
Here my first stage was Malines, where I took up my 
residence at the Hotel de St. Jacques. 

My object in visiting Malines, (or, as it used to be 
called, Mechlin,) was partly to see some fine paintings 
of Rubens, partly to break a long journey, and partly 
to see a genuine old Flemish town, and the residence, 
to boot, of the real governor at present of the destinies 
of Belgium — the Archbishop of Malines. I was so 
pleased with the place that I made it my head-quarters 
as long as I remained in the country, for which it is 
very convenient, as being close by the central station 
of the principal Belgian railways. The people of 
Malines have a traditionary reputation for stupidity; 
" gaudet Mechlinia stultis," is the distinction bestowed 
upon this city in a set of ancient monkish verses, which 
profess to give the characteristic features of the dif- 
ferent Belgian cities; and in recent times they have 
been thought to have vindicated their title to this 
distinction by refusing to allow the railway to pass 
through their town. I must say, however, that I found 
those with whom I came in contact very good-natured, 
obliging, and sensible. I liked the place for its quiet- 
ness; and in the Hotel de St. Jacques, where I lodged, 
I found every thing exceedingly comfortable, and very 
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cheap. I was much interested in the picture of ancient 
Flemish manners continually before me; I liked the 
picturesque dress of the females — the snow-white cap, 
with its long lappets, edged with beautiful lace, long 
pendulous earrings, the close-fitting jacket, and the 
abundant petticoats; and I revelled amid the fine old 
fantastic architecture which seemed to throw one back 
at once amid the scenes of the middle ages. For the 
most part, it is true, the town looked rather deserted 
and priest-ridden; not much business seemed going 
forward; few book shops, and these mostly filled with 
catholic literature — manuals of devotion, and miracle- 
books; not many shops of any kind, indeed, and the 
most brilliant of these radiant only with crosses, cups 
for holy water, Agnus-Deis, and other trumperies of 
Romanism. Still I hold by Malines as a place deserv- 
ing of more notice than it usually receives. To all who 
dislike bustle and noise I recommend it. It is the very 
place for a meditative retreat. In its ancient streets, 
and under the shadow of its august cathedral, and 
amidst its quaint old buildings, one feels irresistibly 
impelled to sympathy with the spirit of Antiquity, and 
to that reflectiveness which this sympathy inspires. To 
me it was delicious to feel myself in a place where the 
restless, meddling, superficial, faithless, worthless spirit 
of. change was so practically unknown — a place free 
from the curse of political strife, and where the people, 
imbued with a sense of reverence, were trustful and 
happy. 

In the cathedral, which is a splendid building, though 
rather dark, are two pieces of art pre-eminently worthy 
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of notice. The one is the carved pulpit, representing 
the conversion of St. Paul, the other a painting of the 
crucifixion, by Vandyke. The latter is a surprising 
piece of art. I went every morning, as long as I 
remained in Malines, to look at it, unsatiated with its 
wondrous beauties. It is pronounced by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds one of the first pictures in the world, and 
yet, so little is it known, that an artist insisted with 
me, the other day, that I was mistaken in calling it 
Vandyke's, as he never painted any such picture! 

The paintings by Rubens are chiefly in St. John's 
church, but that of Ndtre Dame has his famous one of 
the miraculous draught of fishes. They are certainly 
very fine; but I never could get that Vandyke suffi- 
ciently out of my mind to admire them as they deserve. 

My first excursion from Malines was to Antwerp, a 
journey which may be accomplished in about forty 
minutes by the railway. I have not much to say of 
this ancient city, as I only visited it for one day, the 
whole of which was spent in seeing churches, and 
looking at pictures. In this department Antwerp sur- 
passes all the other Belgian towns. Its churches are 
numerous, and their internal adornments are such as 
might be expected in a city of great wealth, and where, 
for centuries, art has found some of its most munificent 
patrons, and most successful cultivators. The cathedral 
is especially worthy of a visit. Externally, it surpasses, 
I think, all the other Belgian churches; and, within, 
it is full of the richest treasures of art. Here are 
Rubens' two magnificent paintings, representing the 
elevation of the cross, and the descent from the cross, 
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and crowds of other paintings, by first-rate masters. 
Here, also, are some of the finest specimens of wood 
carving, both ancient and recent. The church of St. 
Jacques, that of St. Andrew, and several others, are 
also well supplied with such treasures; but it is in the 
church of the Augustines that I found what appeared 
to me the great gem of the whole, viz., the altar-piece of 
that church, representing the marriage of St. Catherine. 
It was painted by Rubens, and for splendour and beauty 
surpasses, in my humble judgment, every thing, even of 
his, elsewhere to be seen. . There is also at Antwerp a 
very valuable collection of pictures in the Academy of 
Painting; but I was obliged, from want of time, to 
content myself with a very hasty glance of it. 

Antwerp is a place of considerable traffic. In its 
bustling streets, its crowded Bourse, its elegant and 
well-filled shops, and in the air of occupation which 
marks its inhabitants, it presents the greatest possible 
contrast to such a place as Malines. It is, nevertheless, 
a place where Romanist influence is very powerful, and 
on which Protestants have, as yet, made but a very 
feeble impression. 

Another excursion which I made from Malines, was 
to Liege. The distance between these two places is 
about fifty-nine miles. It is travelled in four hours, on 
the railway. As the tourist approaches Liege from 
Malines, he finds himself gradually entering upon a 
much more picturesque country than that through 
which he has hitherto passed. The low flat plains 
begin now to be diversified with hillocks and rocky 
steeps; and the monotony of the railway is broken by 
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occasional embankments, cuttings, and even tunnels. 
All indicates an approach to the romantic region of 
the Meuse, the Moselle, and the Rhine. 

Liege itself is built on the slope of a hill, to which 
the ancient part of the town appears to have been con- 
fined. Here the streets are narrow and irregular, 
reminding one a little of some parts .of the old town of 
Edinburgh ; but the more modern portion of the town, 
which extends to the plain, is elegant and well laid 
out. The church of St. Jacques, and the University 
— a modern building, erected by the late King of 
Holland in 1817 — are especially distinguished among 
the public buildings. From the higher parts of the 
town a magnificent view is obtained of the surrounding 
country. It presents the aspect of a rich, variegated,, 
and well-cultivated district, where wood and water, 
hill and valley, village and castle, diversify and 
beautify the scene. 

Liege is a place of considerable antiquity, and of no 
small historical interest. It is first mentioned in his- 
tory under the year 575. In this year, St. Monulph, 
Bishop of Tongres, is said, whilst on a visit at the 
Chateau de Chievremont, to have been so struck with 
the beauty of the situation, that he resolved to build 
there a church to St. Cosme and St. Damien — two 
worthies, for whose existence and sanctity we must, I 
suppose, take the word of the infallible Church. In 
the eighth century, Liege became the see of a bishop ; 
and, for the succeeding ten centuries, the bishops of 
that see were ranked among the princes of Europe. 
Their temporal power expired by the decision of the 
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Congress of Vienna in 1814. The last prince bishop 
was Monseigneur le Prince de Mean, who was after- 
wards Archbishop of Malines. Since that time the 
Bishop of Liege has been merely the suffragan of the 
Archbishop of Malines. As Ghent may be denominated 
the Manchester, Liege deserves to be called the Bir- 
mingham of Belgium. It is famous for its manufactures 
in iron, especially fire-arms and carpenters' tools; it has 
also extensive zinc works. In the neighbourhood, at 
Seraing, is the place where nearly all the steam-engines 
in use in Belgium are made; it is a large establishment, 
and is the property of an enterprising Englishman, 
John Cockerill, who is said to have realised an immense 
fortune as the reward of his industry and enterprise. 
It struck me as somewhat singular in connection with 
the two towns I have named, that they are the only 
towns in Belgium in which I saw books exposed for 
sale on stalls on the street. Is this to be taken as a sign 
of a greater love of reading among the inhabitants of 
those manufacturing emporia ? and, if so, is the credit 
of this due to habits of inquiry and speculation which 
manufacturing industry may tend to produce? I am 
somewhat inclined to answer these questions in the 
affirmative: and yet, I am stumbled in coming to the 
conclusion that the Liegois are more intelligent than 
others of the Belgians, by the fact, that in Liege 
Romanism appeared to be more openly and grossly 
dominant than even . at Malines. It was only in 
Liege, for instance, that I saw indulgences openly 
offered by public advertisement outside the churches. 
In other places these announcements had been confined 
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to the inside of the church ; but here they met one in 
the streets, in large letters, and in the most conspicuous 
places. What shall we say to this? Have we here an 
evidence that Romanism is assuming a new phase, and 
is about to outwit its antagonists, by doing now as it 
has often done before, employing their chosen weapons 
against themselves? — making use of the "new learn- 
ing" to bulwark the "old faith?" — snatching books 
from the armoury of Protestantism, and employing them 
for the defence of Romanism? I suspect this is the 
fact. Rome has become the patron of education, and 
the favourer of learning. Let us prepare ourselves for 
a new manifestation of the " deceivableness of unright- 
eousness." 

The environs of Liege are very beautiful. A few 
miles from it is the lovely retreat, Chaudfontaine, a 
great favourite with the inhabitants of Liege for its 
hot springs, its charming scenery, and its perfect quiet. 
The valleys of the Vesdre, the Meuse, and the Ourthe, 
all of which rivers meet at Liege, present exhaustless 
resources to the lovers of smiling scenery. 

I owe some gratitude to these pleasing features of 
this ancient town, as but for them I should have had, 
I fear, rather dull reminiscences connected with it. A 
few weeks before, in going southwards, I paid a visit to 
Liege, intending merely to spend a night in it, and then 
hasten onwards, but an awkward contretemps decided 
otherwise, and forced me to abide in Liege a full day 
longer than I had designed. The case was this. A 
day or two before, I had been in France, and on leav- 
ing the town where I had delivered up my passport, it 
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unluckily could not be found. Unwilling to wait, and 
being assured that it would be sent after me as soon as 
discovered, I gave Liege as my address, and pursued 
my journey. On the morning after my arrival at this 
place, I went to the post-office, where I had the morti- 
fication to be told that there was nothing for me. What 
was to de done? I resolved to abide the next post, 
and see what it would produce; and in the meantime, 
as the day was beautiful, determined to enjoy a stroll 
in the environs of Liege. Thus I saw more of these 
than I had intended, and I now am glad of the occasion 
which led to this, though at the time I felt it to be a 
good deal annoying, as it interfered with my plan of 
travel. But I must tell the rest of my story, for as I 
could not get much beyond Liege without my passport, 
the reader may be curious to know how I fared. Well, 
on the arrival of the next post, I " rendered " myself, 
as desired, at the bureau, and handed to the official my 
card, at the same time inquiring if the last post had 
brought me a letter from France. "No, Sir," was 
the reply, "but I believe there is a letter with this 
address which came yesterday." "Yesterday!" I 
replied, "why, I was here this morning, and was told 
there was no letter." "Indeed! whom did you see?" 
"Not you, but another — a young gentleman." "Ah, I 

am very sorry. , how could you be so stupid? the 

direction is quite plain;" and then followed a small 
altercation between the upper and under officials, which 
I did not exactly hear. At length I interposed, — " I 
must trouble Monsieur for my letter." "Certainly, 
Monsieur, but I must first be sure that it is for you." 
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" Why should you doubt? there is my card with my 
name." "I don't doubt; but would Monsieur be kind 
enough to show me his passport?" " I can't; it is in 
your hand — in that letter." "Monsieur?" "Yes, I 
assure you;" and then I tried to tell him all about my 
having left it, &e. He seemed to listen with a sort of 
polite incredulity, and at the close came out with the 
unfailing "c'est possible, Monsieur;" adding, "but my 
orders are positive; I cannot give Monsieur any letter 
till I see his passport" " Well, open the letter and 
you '11 find my passport." "I have no liberty to open 
this letter." " I give you liberty." " Monsieur forgets 
that he has not yet proved that he has a right to give 
such liberty." "Well," said I to myself "here's a 
pretty fix; what ever am I to do?" and then I trans- 
lated the latter part of my soliloquy into as good 
French as I could. The clerk was very sorry — 
extremely fache; but he must follow his instructions; 
the rule was invariable, &c. At length he suggested 
that I might go to Brussels and get another passport; 
but this, I told him, I would not do, — that if I did not 
get the one I had brought from Britain, I would go 
back again, rather than pester myself any more with 
their annoying restraints; and concluded by declaring 
to the effect, that I really considered myself to be, for 
a free-born Briton, a very ill-used personage. All 
this was, of course, uncommonly absurd; but really, in 
such provoking situations one can hardly avoid being 
betrayed into a little of the " King Cambyses' vein." 
My eloquence was all thrown away upon the clerk, who, 
I suppose, was accustomed to " being blown up " in bad 
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French, — that being rather a favourite recreation of 
my countrymen toward continental functionaries; but 
as he saw I was really in an awkward plight, he sug- 
gested that if I could get any respectable inhabitant of 
Liege to answer for me, he would give me the letter. 
This made things a little better, but not much; for I 
knew not a solitary being in that town. I thought of 
the landlord of the inn, but soon gave up that idea; I 
even thought of going to one of the Romish priests, and 
trying to interest him in my case, but here, also, I was 
met with the difficulty how to prove my own identity. 
At last I remembered the agent of the Belgian Evan- 
gelical Society, whose name I had written down in my 
pocket-book, and him I determined to engage in my 
behalf, for to him I could easily establish my preten- 
sions from letters in my possession, and the writers of 
which I felt sure he must know. But how to find him ; 
here was a difficulty! I inquired at the post-office, at 
my hotel, at one or two book-shops, but nobody could 
tell me where he lived, indeed most had never heard the 
name. At last I spied a stand of vigilantes or cabs, 
and approaching it, I declared my desire to find the 

abode of M. G , ministre de l'Eglise Evangelique, 

and my determination to patronise the man who could 
drive me thither. " Is he a priest ?" said two or three 
voices at once. " No," I replied, " he is a Protestant 
minister." "Ah, Monsieur, I never heard of him. 
Has he a church?" "I don't know, but I should 
think he has." A great deal of this passed between 
me and the Jarvies, who were very willing to oblige 
me, and secure a customer, if they could; but they had 
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evidently never heard of the individual of whom I was 
in search. After their own conjectures and queries 
were exhausted, they took me to the clerk of the stand, 
who occupied a little sentry-box at the end of it; but 
with him I fared no better, until at length I described 

M. Q as "un sectaire." "Ah," said the clerk, 

"un sectaire! c'est ben. Jacques, run over to Madame 

* , she knows all the Methodists." Away ran 
Jacques, and by and bye returned with the address of 

M. G . This was the end of my troubles. I found 

this good man's house, and though he was not at home 
when I called, his wife engaged that he should see me 
in the course of the afternoon. He did so, and besides 
liberating my letter from the post-office, he favoured 
me with an hour of his very agreeable society. He is 
both a very pious and a very able man, and from the 
course he is pursuing I have no doubt that, with the 
divine blessing, he will, in a few years, be as well 
known as any pretre in Liege, and perhaps far more 
respected than most. 

So ended my troubles at Liege; from which I learned 
three rules of continental travel: — 1. Never to leave 
my passport behind me. 2. Never to be satisfied with 
the first negative at a post-office. And, 3. Never to 
gp to a place without an introduction to some respect- 
able person in it. Let others profit by my experience. 

Having determined to spend Sunday, the 7th, with 
my friend the Kev. E. Panchaud of Brussels, I left 
Malines for that place by an early train. It was a 
beautiful morning, and I found myself one of a very 
large company, who were hastening to the capital to 
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spend the day. A great part seemed to be going to 
attend some religious festival; at least, so I judged 
from the white staves they carried in their hands, and 
the blue ribbons from which were suspended medals of 
the Virgin on their breasts. Numbers also had books of 
devotion in their hands; and three young men, whom I 
discovered to be English, and judged to be Jesuit 
priests from their dress, occupied themselves the whole 
time of the journey in reading the service for the day 
out of their Breviary. Happening to sit opposite to 
them in the carriage, I was stimulated to imitate their 
diligence, and accordingly took out my Greek New 
Testament, and conned my directory whilst they perused 
theirs. 

On arriving at Brussels I was doomed to further 
annoyance in connexion with my unlucky passport. 
Whilst seated at breakfast in the hotel, the waiter 
came to say that a commissaire of police wished to see 
it. I accordingly handed it to him, and at the same 
time told him, that as I was going off early next morn- 
ing, I begged he would not detain it. In a few minutes 
he returned to say that my passport was not en rSgle y 
and that it could not be restored to me until I had pre- 
sented myself at the Palais de Justice. It was in vain 
to declaim against this absurd piece of official despo- 
tism; the officer was gone, and my only chance of 
recovering my passport was to follow him as directed. 
What could be wrong with it I could not conceive, as 
it had already passed muster at some score of places, 
including several in Belgium itself, where it had been 
visi and duly approved. Had it not been that I 
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intended going into France next day, and consequently 
should have to produce it at the frontier, I would have 
left it to its fate; but with this prospect before me I 
felt that I must make an effort to recover it. To the 
Palais de Justice I accordingly went, and here I had 
to dante attendance for upwards of two hours before 
the officer who had it made his appearance to give in 
his report. The only thing wrong with the passport 
was, that in the eyes of the conunissaire the signaU- 
ment, or description of my person, was defective — it 
contained nothing as to the shape of my nose, the con- 
tour of my forehead, and the colour of my eyebrows. 
These grievous omissions, therefore, had to be sup- 
plied ere my passport could be restored. I fancied 
all the while that the grand design of the whole pro- 
ceeding was to exact from me a fee, but in this I was 
mistaken. The clerk, as soon as he had supplied the 
omissions, handed mc my passport, and politely apolo- 
gised for the trouble I had had, adding, sotto voce, there 
was no use for it, if " that bete of a conunissaire had 
not been so officious." 

Through this misadventure I lost the greater part of 
the morning service, for as I reached Mr. Panchaud's 
chapel he was nearly closing his sermon. I was the 
more grieved at this, as I knew he was not to preach 
again that day. 

The rest of the day I spent with him, enjoying his 
truly christian society, and that of some other friends. 
In the evening we returned to his chapel, where the 
church was assembled to observe the Lord's Supper. 
Besides the regular members of the church, there was 
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a pleasing re-union of Christians from different coun- 
tries; and among the rest, a distinguished christian 
philosopher from Scotland, with his family, and a 
minister from America. After the communion I had 
the happiness of addressing a short discourse to the 
assembled brethren, and at the close of the service I 
accompanied an excellent member of the church, an 
English gentleman resident in Brussels, to his house, 
where I found a number of our fellow-countrymen 
assembled, in whose presence I conducted a short reli- 
gious service. In these delightful exercises the vexa- 
tions of the morning were speedily forgotten. 

Besides M. Panchaud there is another dissenting 
minister in Brussels, M. Anet, who is also a zealous 
and devoted servant of Christ. The pastor of the 
German Reformed Church, and M. van Maesdyke, who 
preaches in Flemish, are also decided in their attach- 
ment to evangelical doctrine, and active in diffusing it. 
Surrounded as these pious men are by a population 
enslaved by superstition, or led astray by the false 
glare of infidelity, or bewildered by the fascinations of 
the world, they and their flocks may truly be regarded 
as lights in a dark place. 

In no country on the continent, perhaps, has Roman- 
ism a firmer hold upon the affections of the mass of the 
people than in Belgium. This is less apparent in 
Brussels, than in some of the smaller towns; but every- 
' where the evidences of it are abundantly conspicuous. 
It is seen in the splendour of the churches — in the 
number of priests that everywhere meet the eye — in 
the very look and air of authority which these function- 
x 
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aries cast around them, so different from the subdued 
and shrinking aspect of their brethren in France, for 
instance — in the multitude of persons, of both sexes, 
who bear some conspicuous token of their religious pro- 
fession on their person — in the crowds that frequent 
the churches — in the reverence everywhere shown to the 
Virgin Mary, who may, without extravagance, be said to 
engross the worship of the greater part of the people — 
and in the sincere and serious respect which the multi- 
tude pay to the ritual of the church and the commands 
of the clergy. In these respects, there is no country 
in which the supremacy of the Romish sway is more 
openly manifested than in Belgium. 

The antagonist party to the Romanists is the Liberal 
party, the members of which are for the most part 
infected with sceptical sentiments. Resistance to 
ultramontamsm, and to the sway of the Jesuits as the 
great apostles of ultramontanism, is the avowed aim of 
this party; but it is much to be feared that its members 
are animated by a dislike to all religion, except in form. 
Between them and the Jesuits the hostility is very 
fierce, and both parties carry on their struggle, each after 
its proper fashion and by its proper weapons, with 
unwearied diligence. The Jesuit works by means of 
his missions, (or revival meetings,*) his confessional, 
his books of devotion, his societies, his processions, his 
schools, and such like; the Liberal works also by 
means of educational institutions, but his main instru- 



* See Heugh's Notices of the State of Religion in Geneva and 
Belgium, p. 175. 
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ment is the press, which he employs to annoy his anta- 
gonist with a 'shower of virulent pamphlets, sarcastic 
epigrams, and fierce satires, and which, through the 
medium of the public journals, affords him the means 
of perpetually counterworking and exposing the designs 
of his crafty foe. At present it is not easy to say 
which party enjoys the greater influence in the coun- 
try; and still more difficult is it to conjecture with 
which the victory will finally rest. Let us hope 
that the conflict will be protracted until a third 
party shall have arisen to sufficient strength, which, 
repudiating alike the superstition of the one, and the 
latitudinarianism of the other, shall gather the people 
around the altar of a sincere but spiritual worship, 
and establish the throne on the firm basis of popular 
liberty, morality, and intelligence. 

Of such a party one hails the germ in the evangelical 
Protestantism of Belgium. Small in influence, few in 
numbers, barely protected by the law, and objects of dis- 
like at once to the Romanists and the Liberalists ; the 
individuals forming this party are strong in principle, 
ardent in zeal, unwearied in exertion, and mighty in 
prayer. Already they have effected a firm footing in 
the country, and every year is adding to their strength. 
Rome, from despising them, has in many places begun 
to fear them, and to make uneasy efforts towards 
grappling with them. The sneer of the sceptic has 
been rebuked by the labours of men who are too self- 
denied to be hypocrites, and too wise and skilful to be 
fanatics. What is to be done? Will Rome and 
Infidelity become friends, that they may persecute and 
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put down this common enemy? Will they make a 
truce to their mutual warfare, that they may join 
their forces against the party which threatens to 
obliterate both? Let us not be too confident that their 
mutual hostility is so embittered as not to admit of such 
a confederacy. History can tell us how this unhallowed 
alliance has been entered into before, under similar 
circumstances, and there are indications in Belgium 
which seem to show, that it is far from unlikely that in 
that country the same expedient may be resorted to 
again. In the meantime, however, the hand of the 
oppressor is restrained, and the cause of truth and good- 
ness appears to be prospering. Should a change come 
— should persecution awaken against the evangelical 
party in- that country — should their ministers be silenced 
and their assemblies forbidden; still, may we con- 
fidently hope, not even thus will their cause perish, or 
the truths they have propagated be crushed out of the 
minds of the people. That cause and those truths, are 
the cause and the truths of Him who "maketh the 
wrath of man to praise Him," and whose " word shall 
not return to Him void." 

I have spoken above of the jeux d esprit with which 
the Liberal party in Belgium assail the Jesuits. As a 
specimen of these I may give the following, which were 
very popular when I was there, and were circulated 
among the people in thousands, both in French* and 

Flemish: — 

I. 
Would I describe a knave — a hypocrite ? 
One word 'b exumgYr. I aajj u The Jesuit !" 
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II. 

Saying, they're " fathers of the faith," are seen 
These proud Ignatians, clad in sable tunic: 

The name suits well — if, by " the faith," they mean 
That which was anciently described as Punic. 

III. 
A Pope once abolished this order, because 

Its crimes and its cunning kept earth in a pother; 
A Pope has restored it to further Christ's cause: — 

Pray, which is infallible— this, or the other? 

Several of these squibs are in the dramatic form. 
Thus, one of them consists of a dialogue in the other 
world, between a Franc or Liberal, and St. Ignatius, 
the founder of the Jesuits, in which the latter is made 
to glory in the craft, cruelty, and crimes of his 
followers, whilst the other vehemently denounces his 
whole system. Another of these gives an account of 
a conspiracy solemnly entered into, against the liberties 
and happiness of men, in which the contracting parties 
are Satan, Ignatius, Xavier, and their leading disciples. 
In one part of this, Satan is made to address the Jesuits 
as follows: — 

" O noble host! of this infernal band 
Ignatius is all-worthy to be head. 
My power is strengthened. Guardians of my throne, 
To you my deepest gratitude is due. 
Go, and from pole to pole proclaim my laws — 
The popular hydra coax, monarchs dethrone; ; 
Promise, denounce, be wise, be teachable; 
Now quench, now fan the flame of civil strife; 
Let your rule change as times and manners change; 
But of religion let the base be sapped. 
With one hand grasp the knife, with one the crucifix, 
Prepared to strike or bless. Your cause is mine." . 
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Another of these dramatic satires is entitled " The 
Mission." I shall give it entire. 

Persons. — M. Bonneval, a gentleman of property. — 
Nicolas, a mason. — Madame Nicolas. — Two little 
children of Nicolas. 

Scene I. 

Nicolas and his two children. 

Nicolas, (laying down his trowel.) — Good-day little 
pets. 

Children. — Papa, I am hungry. 

Nic. — Well! my pets, let ns get something to eat. 

Gh. — Mamma is not here. 

Nic. — Where is she then? 

Ch. — She has been out since morning. 

Nic. — Since morning? 

Gh. — She is at mass. 

Nic. — But mass does not last all day. Ah! wicked 
creature! these black fellows with pointed hats have 
been here. Has there, perchance . . . . ? 

Gh — Ah ! here comes mamma. 

Scene II. 

The former. — Mad. Nicolas, who lays on the table 

a booh of prayers and a chaplet 
Nic. — Well, wife, where have you come from? The 
children tell me you have been at mass since morning. 
Mme. Nic. (with a pious air.) — I have come from 
the Mission. 
Nic. — And my soup? 
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Afme. Nic. — I am going to prepare it. 

Nic. (surprised.) — You are going to . . why, 
have you lost your senses? 

Afme. Nic. (looking down demurely.) — I believe 
not. 

Nic. — Ah! you believe not. Raise your eyes a 
little, if you please. My soup? 

Mme. Nic. — I tell you I am going to put it on the 
fire. 

Nic. (in a passion.) — And so, when I come home, 
tired with my labour, I must wait forsooth for my soup? 
Ah! wretch. 

Mme. Nic. (drawing herself up.) — Hush, Nicolas! 
Never let me hear such a word come out of your 
mouth . . . or we must separate. 

Nic. (hardly able to restrain himself.) — Ah! we 
must separate, must we? Ah! you go to the Mission, 
do you? Come, come, I must give you a discharge in 
full from the Mission upon the back. — (He goes for a 
stick.) 

Mme* Nic. (crying.) — Oh! murder! murder! my 
husband is going to beat me. 

Chil. (crying.) — Papa, don't beat mamma. 

Scene HL 

The former. — M. Bonneval. 

M. Bon. — Eh! my friends, what uproar is this? 
How! in a family so orderly as yours? 

Nic. (stopping.) — M. Bonneval, pardon me, excuse 
us, but this unhappy woman has been away all day at 
the Mission, and when I come home from my work I 
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cannot find a morsel to put between my teeth, and my 
children are dying of hunger. 

M. Bon. (sternly.) — Mad. Nicolas is this true? 

Mme. Nic. — Sir, do not listen to my husband; he 
is a wretch; he would hinder me from saving my soul. 

M. Bon. — Do you think the way to save your soul 
is to leave your husband and children to die of want ? 
who can have given you such advice? 

Mme. Nic.—M. V abbe Duffaux. 

Nic. — I expect he will give me no soup, that abbe 
Duffaux of yours. 

M. Bon. — Silence, Nicolas! Unhappy woman, you 
are ensnared. My experience enables and constrains 
me to enlighten you. And I will do so; but first, tell 
me frankly what that man has done to pervert your 
mind, and teach you to neglect your duties as a wife 
and a mother? Answer me and be honest. 

Mme. Nic. (agitated?) — Sir, yesterday as I was 
coming out of the church, and was about to take some 
of the holy water, the abbe Duffaux came to me and 
said, " My good woman, I am happy to see you so 
regular in your attendance at our worship ; who are 
you?" " Sir,'' I replied, " I am Madame Nicolas, my 
husband is a mason, and we have two children." " From 
what I can see I infer that you are tolerably well off? " 
" Yes, thank God, Sir, my husband earns from three 
francs to three francs ten cents a-day, and for myself, 
I take in sewing, and by economy we bring up our little 
family comfortably." " Yes, but you must not neglect 
the essential point." "What is that Sir?" "Your 
salvation." " No Sir. I go to mass every day, and 
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sometimes to vespers." " Ah ! sometimes; that wont 

do ; it should be always." " But, Sir, I must work 

for my livelihood." " No, no, leave working to your 

husband!" 

. Nk. — A nice fellow that ! much obliged to him ! 

Mme. Nk. — " But Sir," I rejoined, " I must manage 
the house ; how are my children to live ? " " Send 
them to christian schools." " But my husband when he 
comes home requires supper." " Send him to confes- 
sion." 

Nic. — A queer way that of filling one's belly ! 

M. Bon.— Hush, Nicolas. What then ? 

Mme. Nic. — After that he pulled some crucifixes 
out of his pocket. " There," he said, " to begin your 
conversion I am going to give you a crucifix, this one 
(selecting the largest) is blessed for twenty years. . 
. . I give it you. . . . Have you twenty sous ?" 
" Yes Sir." " Give them to me. I shall place this 
money in a fund, destined to re-organise the heavenly 
legion of the Jesuits. Come back to-morrow. Observe 
exactly all that I prescribe for you. And should your 
husband threaten you, intimate to him that you wish to 
separate. Now, my sister, receive the kiss of peace 
from your director." He then embraced me and went 
off. 

Nk. — Ah ! The cunning fox ! 

M. Bon. — Listen Madam; before that man goes 
further, it is desirable that I should inform you of his pro- 
jects. It is not your conversion he seeks ; it is your 
money ; as for your salvation, you are going quite out 
the way of that. This man who wishes to convert you, 
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ifl no other than a leader of the Jesuits, that wicked 
and cursed race, that sect which exists only by plunder, 
suicide, assassination, violence and hypocrisy. These 
wretched men cover themselves with the sacred garb of 
religion, in order to make proselytes, and to bind to 
their oar the weak natures which allow themselves to 
be won over by the language of these disciples of Satan. 
Now look how that man insinuated into your heart 
his perfidious counsels, wishing you to neglect your 
duties, that you might frequent the churches. Nay, 
Madam, honour God, do no evil to your neighbours, 
be a good wife, a good mother, that will do more for 
your salvation than those men can. — I admire anew, 
without being surprised at it, the impudence of these 
men. Disturbers of families! how many husbands 
mourn over the infatuation of their wives ! And yet 
such scoundrels are tolerated ! My good woman, re- 
trieve your mistake. Fear lest the Supreme Being 
punish you for your superstition, lest your husband 
curse the day of your marriage, lest your children come 
to regard you with horror, and lest remorse pursue you 
to the end of your days ! 

Mad. Nic. (weeping.) — Ah ! M. Bonneval. 

M. Bon. (with fervour.) — The Jesuits are assassins. 
An honest man repels with abhorrence such wretches. 
They do not reign everywhere. Holland treats with 
a just rigour these pests. There a Jesuit is conducted 
between two gen-d'armes to the frontier as they would 
an assassin ; they even offer rewards to those who inform 
upon a Jesuit. Honour to the prince who thus makes 
his people truly free ! May Belgium follow the same 
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good example! Such is the wish of an honest man 
— of a citizen. . . . Well, Madam Nicolas, do you 
wish to go back to the Mission? 

Mad. Nic. — Oh, Sir, I shall take care of that ; I 
shall never forget your frightful picture; my good 
Nicolas, you will forgive me ? 

Nic. (with ardour,) — Yes, wife, with all my heart. 
Ah! M. Bonneval, what a service you have rendered us ! 

M* Bon. — 'Twas but my duty, friend. It behoves 
every honest man to rescue his fellow from the hands 
of the deceiver, and above all from the grip of the 
Jesuits. 

Such are some of the light but not ineffective wea- 
pons which at present are issuing by thousands against 
the Jesuits in Belgium. I have cited them neither for 
the excellence of their material, nor for the fineness of 
their temper, but simply as calculated better than any 
thing I can myself say, to show the spirit which is at 
work in the liberal party against the ultramontanists in 
that country, and the means by which both parties seek 
to accomplish their respective ends. 

On the morning of the 8th, I left Brussels, and made 
a hasty run to Lille, for the purpose of seeing a friend. 
This accomplished, I returned the same day to Ghent, 
and thence to Ostend. On the morning of the 9th, I 
crossed to Dover, where, after escaping from the hands 
of the custom-house officers — who, I am bound to say, 
however, acted with the utmost courtesy — I hastened 
by the railway to London. The same night I travelled 
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by the railway to Newcastle, and next day arrived in 
safety at my own abode ; having performed the transit 
from Ostend to Edinburgh in thirty-seven hours, includ- 
ing one hour and a half at Dover, and two hours in 
London. Such are the achievements of steam ! 



O quid solatia est beatius curia ! 

Quum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 

Lahore fessi venimus larem ad nostrum, 

Desideratoque acquiescimus lee to! 

Hoc eat, quod unum eat pro laborious tantis. 

Catull. Lib. L Car. 32. 
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There can be no doubt that the point at which the 
great reformers of the 16th century ultimately stopped 
in their ecclesiastical innovations, fell considerably short 
of that contemplated by some of their predecessors, and 
even of that at which some of themselves occasionally 
appeared inclined to aim. Had the practices of the 
Waldenses,* the views of Wicliffe,f or the sentiments 
avowed on many occasions by Luther and Zuingle,t 
been followed as the standard of ecclesiastical order, 
the Reformed Churches would undoubtedly have been 
placed on a much more popular basis than they were, 
and their constitution would have more nearly resem- 
bled Congregationalism than any of the forms which 
they were actually made to assume. 

• Mosheim, Cent. xii. part 2, o. 5, § 13. Henderson's Vaudois, 
p. 258. 

*T Vaughan's Life and Opinions of Wycliflfe, vol. ii., p. 275, 2d 
Ed. LeBas'Lifeof Wiclife, p. 334. 

$ D'Aubigne's Reformation, vol. iv. p. 35, 8vo. 
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Whilst, however, the leading spirits in that great 
movement saw cause to narrow the limits which at first 
appeared to hound their ecclesiastical reforms, it is 
natural to expect that, here and there at least, some 
would be found who, having been taught to anticipate 
measures of a more extensive kind, would refuse to rest 
contented with the more moderate changes in which 
their leaders had acquiesced. That such there were, 
we have abundant evidence ; but little has come down 
to us from which an accurate and full estimate can be 
formed either of their opinions or their proceedings. 
What we know of them is gathered, for the most part, 
from the writings of those who were bitterly opposed* to 
them, and who, unfortunately, are more solicitous to vilify 
their character, than to place their sentiments in a just 
and intelligible light. Whatever other lessons the 
Reformers had learnt in their struggles with Rome, 
they had not learnt what might have been supposed the 
first they would have acquired, that of tolerating, on 
the part of others, a dissent from the doctrines they had 
themselves espoused. To differ from what they had 
agreed upon as right ; to depart from what they had 
established as of good order, was in their eyes an 
offence sufficient to justify the last measures of hostility 
against the party by whom it was committed. Hence 
they unscrupulously used the powers at their command 
to stifle the voice of dissent ; and when they could not 
obliterate all traces of the opinions of those who differed 
from them, they judged it wise and lawful to hold up 
to execration and to obloquy, both these opinions and 
their advocates. 
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In this way has reached us, almost all that we know 
of the personal history of the subject of this sketch ; 
and were it not that he had himself given utterance to 
his opinions in writings, from which his judges and 
opponents extract their statements of his views, we 
might have had to gather these also from the represen- 
tations of his adversaries. As it is, only a very few 
facts remain to be recorded of him ; but of these it is 
desirable on many accounts, and especially on account 
of the position taken by Morelli as the great advocate 
of Congregational views of church polity, at the time 
of the Reformation, that an accurate narrative should 
be given. Such I will now endeavour to lay before the 
reader, hoping thereby to supply what has been felt 
to be a desideratum in ecclesiastical biography.* 

* " Morelli, as the father of Non-Intrusion, and in general of 
Independent principles, ought not to be passed over, as he has been 
by all the biographical and bibliographical writers, without mention, 
bating the slight and erroneous notices of him and his books in 
the Bibliotheques Francois of Verdier and Croix du Maine" — Sir 
W. Hamilton's u Be not Schismatics, be not Martyrs by Mistake," 
p. 53. In making this citation for the purpose of showing, by the 
testimony of a most competent authority, the desirableness of a 
narrative of Morelli's life, I must not be understood as admitting 
the correctness of the statement with which it commences. As an 
Independent, I must assert for my principles, a nobler paternity ". 
and a far higher antiquity than are here assigned to them ; and as ' 
respects Non-Intrusion, I cannot see that this was peculiarly a 
Morellian doctrine, for it was a sentiment of many of the Reformers, 
that the free choice of their ministers should be left to the people, 
subject to the approval of the church authorities; which I take to 
be what is meant by Non-Intrusicnism. Whilst referring to this, 
I will cite a passage from the writings of Luther, which gives, in 
his own peculiar manner, his common-sense view of this question:— 
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Jean-Baptiste Morelli, or Morely, was a native of 
Paris; beyond this, nothing is known of his origin or 
descent. Croix du Maine hints that he was a brother 
of William Morel, the famous Parisian printer; bat 
this is manifestly an error. William Morel was a 
native of Normandy ; his name is always spelled after 
the French form, whilst that of the subject of this 
sketch is spelled after the Italian ; and William Morel's 
brother, Jean, was burnt for heresy, at Paris, in 1559. 
It is on this latter circumstance, indeed, that Croix da 
Maine chiefly founds his assertion ; but its evidence is 
decisively against him, for it is certain that Morelli 
was alive as late as 1572, as will be presently seen. 

Of the education and early history of Morelli, we 
know nothing. We meet him, for the first time, in the 
year 1562, by which time he had written and published 
his book entitled, " Traite de la Discipline et Police de 
V Eglise Chretienne." This appeared at Lyons ; and 



" A whole congregation should have power to choose and place 
their pastor. This is certain in a purely Christian point of view, 
were nothing added on the margin of the deed. But if the income 
of the pastor comes from the State, and not from the congregation, 
the latter cannot transfer this to the man they have chosen, for 
this were robbery. If they will have a pastor, let them humbly 
ask such from the State; but if the State refuse, let them choose 
one for themselves, and support him from their own proper good: 
either leave the State its property, or obtain it on just grounds. If, 
however. Hhe State will not suffer a pastor to be so chosen and 
supported, let them flee into another city, and let him who will, 
follow, as Christ has taught. This is what I call choosing a pastor 
in a Christian and evangelical manner. Whosoever acts other- 
wise, acts unchristianly, as a plunderer and a mischief-maker." — 
Verlegung der Art. xii., der Bauerschaft u. s. w. Werke xvi., 8. 84. 
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Morelli was possibly at the time residing at Geneva, 
where he had received the franchise. Soon after the 
publication of this work, he seems to have gone into 
France, for we find him in the same year brought by 
it into collision with the rulers of the French Protestant 
Church. The sentiments advanced in it were regarded 
by them as erroneous, and as tending to unsettle the 
order of the Protestant churches, and it was conse- 
quently submitted to the consideration of the Synod 
held at Orleans, 25th April, 1562.* In the narrative 
of Beza, the following account is given of what occurred 
on this occasion. "Among other things, there was 
heard the summary of a book on ecclesiastical discipline, 
composed by a Parisian named Morelli, in which, 
among other things, it is pretended that ecclesiastical 
elections ought to be conducted by all the people 
assembled together, each giving his voice, in place of 
(as is the case where churches and consistories are 
already arranged) the election being conducted apart, 
after an examination as to doctrine and manners, by 
the ministers and elders, or else at the colloquies; 
which election, after being notified to the people, the 
latter are free either to confirm it, or to debate it before 
the Consistory, or, if need be, to carry it still farther, 
viz., to the Provincial or National Synod, so as to avoid 
intrigues and all confusion. There were other strange 
opinions touching the determination of doctrine, excom- 
munication, and other points of ecclesiastical discipline, 
contained in this book, which he had rashly caused to 

* Beza's date is 27th April; but Aymon and Quick give the 25th, 
and theirs is the preferable authority. 
Y 
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be printed at Lyons, and dedicated to Master Peter 
Viret, as having approved it,* the which was not at all 
true. This book, then, having been examined, with 
the principal reasons thereof, and the author himself 
having been frequently heard, was finally condemned 
by the Synod, as pernicious, and this was published 



* The language used by Beza here is ambiguous. It may i 
either that Viret was said to approve the book as such, or that h* 
was said to approve the sentiments it contains. If the latter was 
Morelli's meaning, one cannot wonder that he should have made 
such an assertion, considering the language which Viret has used in 
his published works, as to the power of the people in ecclesiastical 
matters. In the following passages, he goes as far as any Indepen- 
dent would wish. Others besides ministers must act in the church, 
" that it may be known that the church, in respect of the polity 
and discipline which Jesus Christ has ordained, and of the govern- 
ment which he has given in it to men, is not like a monarchy or 
any temporal lordship, in which certain princes have all full power; 
but is a holy and free community, which, on this account, is called 
the communion of saints, and to which, and not to any individual, 
has Christ given all the power and the authority to be used for 
edification and not for destruction.'* Before any are cut off from 
communion, a judgment must precede condemnation, and this 
judgment must be that of the church, following its own rule and 
discipline, and not that of the ministers alone. M. Why so ! 
P. Because the ministers ought not to arrogate to themselves the 
power which God has given to the church, except in so far as 
they are the executors thereof, after the judgment of the church 
has been given, and provided it be according to the will of 
God. M. This point is worthy of being noted, so that no one may 
be wronged, and that the ministers do not organise a tyranny in 
the church, nor make its discipline subservient to their own feel- 
ings. P. They themselves if true ministers, will hail such a plan, 
that they may be free from any such calumny.'' — Exposition fami- 
liere des principaux poincts du Catechism, &c. Dialog. 20 and 21. 
CRuvres de Viret, tome i. pp. 86, 90. 
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from the pulpit in all the churches. Moreover, as the 
author would not acquiesce in this decisive condemna- 
tion, and thus notoriously caused a schism in the church, 
he was cut off from the Supper of the Lord, by the 
Synod. It was also determined, that the Church of 
Geneva should be made aware of all this ; as Morelli 
had his family still there, and as he, having been made 
a burgess of that city, had written part of his book 
there."* 

After the passing of this sentence, Morelli went to 
Geneva. Here, finding himself excluded from Christian 
fellowship, in consequence of the censure pronounced 
upon him by the Synod of Orleans, he complained to 
the Genevese clergy, that he had been unjustly and 
harshly dealt with by the French Church, and prayed 
them, notwithstanding the sentence under which he had 
been laid, to admit him to the privileges of the church. 
They, " to prevent the scandals" to which such an asser- 
tion might give rise, granted him a conference, at which 
they endeavoured to persuade him to retract the senti- 
ments to which he had given utterance. In this, they 
failed, for Morelli held to his opinions as scriptural, 
but at the same time pleaded that, even supposing 
them erroneous, the error was not such as to require, 
that he should be cut off from Christian communion. 
Unable to turn him from his course, the ministers 
handed him over to the Consistory, under the charge 
of having affirmed, " that it is a pernicious thing, and 
contrary to the example of the apostles, that the minis- 

* Histoire Ecclesiastique, tome ii. p. 22, 8vo. Lille, 1841. 
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tcrs should have a council apart from the people ;"* but 
Morelli, instead of appearing at the summons of the 
Consistory, retired from Geneva, probably to Lyons. 

After some time, he presented a petition to the 
authorities of Geneva for permission to visit that city, 
assigning as his reason, that he was about to reside 
permanently in France, and wished in the meantime to 
be reconciled to the ministers and Church of Geneva. 
This was granted ; but when he arrived he showed no 
disposition, it is alleged, to have any interview with 
the ministers ; nor were any steps taken by them to 
urge him to one, until the time for administering the 
Lord's Supper approached, when it became necessary 
to come to a final arrangement with him, lest, without 
repentance, he might seek to observe that ordinance. 
Accordingly, on the 16th of August, 1563, a meeting 
was called, at which he attended. Here he was first 
asked why he had not obeyed the summons of the Con- 
sistory. His reply was, that he had not dared ; which 
was treated by the ministers as a mere impertinence 
(moquerie). They then proceeded to the principal 
matter before them. At the outset, some delay arose 
from Morelli's laying upon their table a protest 
against their proceedings, in the course of which he 
affirmed his willingness to abide by the decision of 
Calvin, Farel, and Viret. To this, Calvin replied for 
himself, that he could not consent to act the part of an 
arbiter above the Synod [of France], or to alter any 

* Que c' est une chose pemicieuse et contre V example des 
Apotres que les ministres ayent une conseil apart." — Archives 
de Geneve. 
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thing which they had done, as this would be to assume 
powers to which he made no claim; and then he 
added, in the name of the Consistory, that Morelli 
having pretended to condemn and overturn the order of 
the Church as established, it belonged to him, as the 
assailant, to state what he thought amiss, and that they 
would then reply to what he might advance. This 
proposal Morelli saw proper to decline, alleging that it 
was their business to show him, from the word of God, 
wherein he had erred, and repeating his confident asser- 
tion, that the things set forth in his book were accordant 
with the will of (xod. The Council regarded this as 
indicating " tergiversation" on his part, though for what 
reason is not very apparent. There is surely a great 
difference between the assertion of certain principles in 
a book, and the denouncing of certain institutions in a 
State, as incompatible with those principles ; and it is 
easy to conceive how one placed in such difficult circum- 
stances as those in which Morelli stood, might decline 
the latter, while he stood prepared to defend the former, 
without subjecting himself thereby to any imputations 
affecting his honesty. Assuming, however, that in the 
course he had proposed, his sole object was to avoid 
discussion, the Council determined to take him up on 
his own ground, and resolved that at a meeting of the 
Consistory they should enter into the matter of his book. 
In the meantime, they endeavoured to show him 
that he had condemned himself in this very book, inas- 
much as he had therein asserted, that it was the duty 
of the civil magistrate to take care that no book should 
be published without being examined and licensed; 
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whereas he had issued his book without any approba- 
tion from the magistrate. They resolved, however, not 
to press this point, as all they sought was his good and 
the peace of the church. 

Some time appears to have elapsed before the pro- 
posed meeting of the Consistory took place. In the 
libel which was submitted to it against Morelli, the 
following summary of his sentiments is given. "He 
pretends that the people has judgment in all that per- 
tains to the government and polity of the church, and 
that if there are Consistories, they can finally deter- 
mine nothing either as to doctrine or manners, but can 
only report to the people, to whom alone it belongs to 
judge."* This doctrine, which shows that Morelli's views 
were almost indentical with those of the Congregational- 
ists, the Council set themselves to impugn as unscriptural 
and pernicious. At first, Morelli showed some unwill- 
ingness to enter into debate with his censors, requesting 
permission to take time to consider what might be urged, 
and to reply to it in writing — a request which, consider- 
ing that he stood alone in an assembly composed of men 
skilled in theological dialectics, and containing one at 
least of the greatest minds of the age, must be regarded 
as the dictate of a wise prudence, rather than as indi- 
cating any distrust of the soundness of his views, or any 
unworthy timidity in defending them. To this request, 

* Qu' il pretendait que le peuple eut la connais&ance de tout ce 
qui appartenoit au regime et police de 1' Eglise, et que s* il y 
avoit des cousistoires, qu' ils ne pouvoient rien diffinir ne quant a 
la doctrine ne quant aux moeurs; mais seulement rapporter au 
Peuple, auquel seul il appartenoit a juger." — Arc hi v. de Genere. 
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the Council refused to accede, on the ground " that he 
had a tongue and a mouth by which to speak, and that if 
he had had time to write a book, he had had time enough 
to consider the whole subject." Waiving the request to 
be allowed to make his defence in writing, Morelli still 
Graved that time might be given him to consider care- 
fully what might be advanced against him ; but this was 
again refused in somewhat harsh terms. " It was a great 
shame," said his antagonists, " to have so boldly affirmed 
on the sudden (a la voUe), and without due reflection, 
what tended to overturn (as he himself admitted) the 
polity of those churches which are at the present day 
the most reformed." Thus constrained to grapple with 
his formidable opponents, Morelli endeavoured to defend 
his position, and in doing so appears to have manifested 
no lack either of courage or of ingenuity. The Consis- 
tory, however, ultimately decided against him, and 
demanded of him a recantation of the opinion libelled. 
In reply, Morelli admitted that his book contained some 
€t crudities ;" expressed his regret that he should have 
issued it in so " rude" a state ; but at the same time 
avowed his adherence to the substance of the doctrines 
it contained, and reiterated his request to have time 
allowed him, duly to ponder the arguments that had 
been advanced against him. This request the Consis- 
• tory treated as "frivolous," and proceeded to excom- 
municate him, " as a schismatic, and a man given to 
contention." 

It will hardly be contended by any that on this occa- 
sion the Consistory of Geneva proceeded against their 
accused brother with that forbearance and gentleness 
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which the New Testament enjoins in such cases. Under 
the circumstances, however, in which they stood, such 
conduct is rather to he regretted than rigidly con- 
demned. The leaders of the Reformed Churches had 
just succeeded, after a long and perilous struggle, in 
placing their system of ecclesiastical polity upon a 
basis of comparative, though by no means stable, 
security, and they naturally were desirous of a season 
of repose, that they might reap the fruits of what they 
had so laboriously planted, and might still further con- 
solidate their system. To hear that system denounced 
as erroneous and unscriptural by one of their own 
party, and to find opinions circulated within their 
own church, calculated to unsettle all that they had 
arranged, was a trial therefore before which the 
patience even of men thoroughly imbued with the 
principles of toleration, might have failed. What, 
then, was to be expected of those who thought tolera- 
tion an absurdity, and forbearance with an erring 
brother as a tampering with sin ? 

Thus far some palliation may be offered for the 
severity with which the Consistory of Geneva treated 
Morelli; for what followed no apology can be sustained, 
and none should be attempted. Not satisfied with 
inflicting upon their erring brother the highest ecclesi- 
astical punishment, Calvin and his associates deemed 
it necessary, also, to invoke against him the vengeance 
of the civil power. A report of their proceedings in 
his case was accordingly drawn up, and laid before the 
magistrates of Geneva, with a petition that they would 
deal with him " as reason required." 
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Morelli, aware of the temper of the men with whom 
lie had now to do, and having the fate, doubtless, of 
Servetus, Alciatus, Tell, and others, before his eyes, 
did not deem it expedient to abide the summons of 
these stern guardians of orthodoxy. Betaking him- 
self to Lyons, he addressed a letter to the Syndics 
of Geneva, in which he defended his own conduct, 
and complained of the harshness with which he had 
been treated by the Consistory. This he transmitted 
through his wife, who appears to have remained behind 
in Geneva. 

Unable to deal with Morelli in person, the rulers of 
Geneva resolved that they would nevertheless proceed 
against him as far as they could, and, at any rate, do 
justice upon his book. For this purpose they convened 
on the 26th September, 1563, and proceeded to their 
self-appointed duty religiously: "having," as they are 
careful to record, " God and the holy scriptures before 
their eyes, and having invoked his holy name for the 
performing of right judgment, saying: In the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit." After due 
deliberation, they unanimously resolved, that Morelli 
should be regarded as guilty of contumacy, and pro- 
ceeded against with the utmost rigour. He was 
accordingly outlawed, — a sentence which subjected 
him to the punishment of death if again found within 
the Canton of Geneva. His book was also denounced 
as heretical and dangerous. All booksellers were for- 
bidden to retain it in their shops; all good citizens 
were enjoined not to buy it, or to keep it; and those 
who happened to possess a copy were requested to 
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deliver it up to the magistrates, that it might he 
destroyed. This silly edict fully accounts for the 
exceeding scarcity of the work at the present day. 

For two years after this we hear no more of MorelH. 
It appears, howeyer, that during the interval he had 
been making endeavours to reconcile himself with the 
French Church, for at the Synod held at Paris, on the 
25th Dec, 1565, his case was* brought before the 
assembled brethren, and mention is made of his having 
had divers conferences with ministers upon the sub- 
ject of his book and other writings. From this latter 
expression, also, it would appear that he had been 
engaged in further efforts to propagate or defend his 
opinions. The Synod complain that notwithstanding 
all remonstrances and admonitions, he " still persisted 
in his assertions, saying that he is persuaded those his 
opinions are built upon G-od's holy word." At the 
same time, in the " hope that the Lord would be gra- 
cious to him," and because he did " not differ from the 
Church in any of the fundamental articles of the faith," 
they resolved that he should be received into peace 
and communion, upon condition of his signing a pledge 
that in time to come he would carry himself peaceably, 
submitting to the order and discipline of the church, 
and neither by mouth nor pen, publishing any of those 
opinions for which he had been called in question ; upon 
condition, also, of his satisfying the Seignorie and 
Church of Geneva, and being reconciled with them.* 

* Quick, Synodicon in Gallia Reformata. Vol. i. p. 56. Aymon, 
Actes, Ecclesiastiques et Civils des Synodes des Eglises Reform ees 
en France. Tom. i. 
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To these terms Morelli apparently did not submit. 
So for indeed from ceasing to publish his own views, it 
appears that he wrote and published an answer to a 
work which had been prepared by the learned Sadeel,* 
under the auspices of the Synod of France, entitled, 
" De la Confirmation de la Discipline," the object of 
which was to defend the order established in their 
church. It appears also that his views had begun to 
make some progress in France. De Thou, in referring 
to the Synod of Orleans, at which Morelli and his book 
were firsts condemned, says, " In this Synod they were 
principally occupied with questions of discipline, which 
had begun to be relaxed in consequence of the license 
which certain light spirits were attempting to introduce. 
For a season the evil was arrested, but ultimately it 
spread with greater rapidity, and occasioned great 
trouble in many of the churches."f It is probable that 
the great historian alludes here to the efforts of Morelli, 
and the success with which these came to be followed, 
as his case was the most important relating to questions 
of discipline before the Synod of Orleans. Certain it 
is, that before the holding of the Synod of Nismes, in 
1572, his sentiments must have found several adherents, 
for advice was craved of that Synod by the deputies 
from the Isle de France upon the subject, and the 
matter was taken up by the Synod with much serious- 
ness. Besides Morelli, three others were named at this 
Synod as propagators of the same doctrines, viz. Ramus, 
Du Rosier, and Bergeron. The first of these was 

* Quick, Synodicon i. p. 121. 
f Histoire, Tom. iii. p. 158, 4 to. Basle, 1742. 
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probably the famous Pierre de la Ramee, Professor of 
Philosophy in the College Royal at Paris, and whose 
writings mark one of the stages in the career of 
metaphysical science ;* he was a Protestant, and lost 
his life in the Bartholomew massacre.f The name of 
" Du Rosier" was borne at this time by an individual 
who made himself notorious by recanting his Protestant 
opinions, and, after engaging in the service of the 
Catholic party, again renouncing Romanism, and em- 
bracing Protestantism.^ As " Du Rosier" was a 
titular, and not a personal appellative, and as it is not 
very probable that two persons bearing the same title 
should be found in the same city, and engaged in the 
same pursuits at the same time, the inference seems 
strong that the Du Rosier whose writings were libelled 
before the Synod of Nismes is the same Hugue Sureau 
du Rosier whose fickle and inconstant conduct has 
procured for him a place little to be envied on the 
durable page of De Thou. He retired after his second 
recantation to Germany, where he died. Of Bergeron 
nothing further is known. 

After denouncing anew the sentiments advanced by 
these individuals, the Synod appointed M. de la Roche 

* See Stewart's Dissertation prefixed to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, p. 30. Buhle, Histoire de la Philosophie Moderne, 
Tom. ii. pp. 579—603. 

f Buhle says of Ramus the philosopher, " II embrassa en outre 
le parti des huguenots," and adds in a note, " II assistait fort 
rarement au service divin." All this accords with the supposition 
that he was the same with Ramus the Morellian. 

% De Thou, Hist. iv. p. 630. 
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Chandieu (Sadeel*) to reduce and set down in writing 
all the answers and resolutions made by the assembled 
brethren against them, and to communicate these with 
the Colloquy of Lionnois, that they might be printed 
and published ; at the same time strictly charging him 
that his " relation be writ with the greatest moderation, 
and without mentioning the names of any person." The 
same moderation is shown in the decision to which they 
came as to the mode in which Ramus, Morelli, and their 
companions were to be dealt with. They agreed that 
" Letters should be writ in the name and authority of 
this Assembly unto the said Ramus, Morelli, Du 
Rosier, and Bergeron, and to give them all severally to 
understand what was concluded by this Assembly 
against their books, and to remind them of their duty 
according to God's holy word ; and a letter should be 
written to the Provincial Synod of the Isle of France 
that they summon these aforesaid gentlemen before 
the Colloquy of Beauvoisier, and remonstrate to them 
their offences, but to deal gently and sweetly with them; 
and in case, upon their appearance, they should reject 
their admonitions, they shall be proceeded against as 
rebels and schismatics, according to the Canons of 
Discipline, f 

To what shall we ascribe this altered tone on the 
part of these reverend Presbyters — this forbearance, 
moderation, and sweetness, so different from the sharp, 
pointed, and impatient censures uttered by them 

* Sadeel (^"nto) i* ! the Hebra'ised form of Chandieu, t. 0. 
Champ de Dieu. 
f Quick, Synod, vol. i. pp. Ill, 113. 
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against Morelli a few years before? Shall we say 
that the progress of his opinions, and the accession of 
such men as Ramus and Dn Rosier (for the latter, sup- 
posing him to be the individual above suggested, had 
not yet disgraced himself by his fickleness) to his party, 
had taught them the wisdom of using moderate meas- 
ures? Or must we suppose that amidst the storms 
which were now beginning to gather around themselves, 
and which were so soon to descend in a deluge of blood 
upon their church, they felt their spirits chastened, and 
were consequently less disposed than in the season of 
prosperity, to act the part of imperious and unsparing 
censors of those who differed from them? 

Beyond this date the course of Morelli cannot be 
traced. It is possible that in the indiscriminate mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, he may have shared the fate 
of his friend Ramus. The Synodical acts of the French 
Church, also, are silent beyond this date as to any fur- 
ther progress made by his opinions among its members. 



TRANSLATION 



PRINCIPAL QUOTATIONS, &c. 



Page 7. The design of the Society is to relieve the physical 
and moral miseries of the poor by all means accordant with the 
word of God. 

Page 27. We wish to live and die under the protection of 
Madame without changing our old faith until this shall be 
ordained by her. 

Page 54. Ah! see, see! it is fine! it is charming! nothing 
could be more superb. 

Page 62. O soil, blessed in such a guest ! « 

Page 64. See there the ramparts of his Majesty of the 
Mountains ! 

Page 70. True, Sir; but we are very wretched; and cer- 
tainly you have a good heart. 

Page 72. Ah ! Sir, if you please give me something. 

Page 74. Travellers you need a strong and judicious guide. 
Stray not far from him. Submit to the counsels of experience. 
It is with a mingled recollection of fear and reverence that it 
behoves you to visit places which Nature has marked with the 
seal of her majesty and her power. 

Page 79. It is true! The great God has made fine things. 
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Page 80. Oh, ye lads, and girls wanting husbands, spare 
the ominous words. 

Page 87. Oh ! what a horrible place ! No books, no news- 
papers, no shows! What a woful life! 

Page 96. 
As, from the mountain's summit to the plain, * 
Wind-torn, age-sapt, or loosened by the rain, 
Some rock falls headlong; with impetuous bound 
From the high steep it plunges to the ground; 
Woods, herds, and men, o'erwhelmed with ruthless force, 
The monster-mischief mingles in its course." 

Page 101. No doubt, no doubt; it is true, Professor Forbes 
is a distinguished philosopher; he has earned for himself a fine 
reputation. 

But, Gentlemen, a reputation founded on ice is a little 
precarious, is it not ? 

Not in the least, my friend ; the ice of the Alps is everlasting. 

Page 117. Down with the Jesuits! Honour to the patriots 
of Lucerne. Revenge, revenge ! 

Page 252. The Council of State has decided, in conse- 
quence of information laid before it, concerning the state of 
religious excitement into which this family has been thrown, 
to send them out of the Canton. 



Page 316. 



What is more blest than troubles past ? 

When from its load the mind reposes, 
And travel-worn we gain at last 

The sacred spot which home encloses; 
It pays all toils, to lay one's head 
Upon the old familiar bed. 
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